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"  PIONEERS/' 


Here,  in  the  land  by  Sainted  Aidan  trod, 
Deep  shall  we  delve  for  relics  of  the  Past ; 
And,  finding,  shrine  them  in  a  temple  vast 
And  worthy,  as  e'er  rose  on  Erin's  sod 
A  temple,  builded  not  of  man,  but  God,  * 
Who  dowered  this  land  of  lands  we  thrill  to  own 
With  beauty  like  the  shadow  of  His  throne, 
And  bade  it  blossom  forth  like  Aaron's  rod. 

And  fitting  'twere,  that  foremost  in  the  field 
Of  pioneers,  (upon  their  upward  way 
To  Paradisal  heights)  our  Levites  wield 
The  axe  of  knowledge  in  the  forests  grey, 
Of  bygone  ages,  blazing  trails  sublime, 
To  salve  our  relics  from  the  fires  of  Time. 

P.  Kehoe. 
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PREFACE. 


THIS  magazine  would  speak  of  Wexford's  past.  It 
would  light  a  little  lamp  of  knowledge  and  kindle  a 
little  flame  of  affection  for  our  history,  Celt  and  Dane, 
and  Norman  though  we  be.  There  is  in  human  nature  an 
old  undying  curiosity  about  our  fellow-beings — on  this 
account  some  gossip,  some  read  fiction  and  many  read 
history. 

One's  surroundings  cast  a  little  spell ;  we  cannot  but  feel 
an  interest  in  their  history.  The  story  teller  and  the 
chronicler  are  as  old  as  humanity,  and  have  been  welcomed 
to  human  firesides  ever  since  the  dawn  df  civilization. 
The  call  of  the  past  attracts  the  average  man ;  if  he  has 
any  soul  at  all  he  wants  to  know  something  of  the  origin 
and  growth  of  the  things  around  him. 

To-day  a  number  of  the  finest  hearts  and  most  cultured 
minds  in  many  lands  are  concentrating  on  social  and 
historical  studies.  They  bear  directly  upon  the  problems 
mankind  must  solve  or  suffer.  The  light  of  the  past  can- 
not shine  too  clearly  on  the  mind  of  him  who  would  guide 
for  the  future.  If  history  do  not  help  to  solve  at  least 
by  deep  human  interest  it  fortifies  and  consoles  under 
what  must  be  endured. 

Was  there  ever  in  Ireland  more  individual  vitality, 
more  robust  intellect,  more  clear  vision  ?  Many,  in  every 
walk  of  life  consider  it  a  primary  duty  to  learn  all  possible 
of  their  country's  story.  Ireland  is  not  afraid  of  her 
history.  She  has  injured  no  nation  :  she  has  benefitted 
many.  If  not  to-day  her  story  will  yet  give  inspiration 
to  scholars,  and  strength  to  heroes. 

In  our  last  article  will  be  found  an  account  of  how 
here  came  together  a  few  Wexford  people  interested 
in  their  country's  history  and  anxious  to  put  on  record 
before  lost  all  that  could  be  found  illustrating  the 
past  of  this  corner  of  Ireland.  The  record  may  help  the 
historian  of  the  future.     It  seems  to  us  if  we  are  to  know 
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history  we  must  begin  at  the  beginning  and  work  down 
gradually.  Our  articles  deal  with  a  series  of  beginnings. 
In  the  first,  Professor  Macalister  of  the  National  University 
brings  his  ripe  scholarship  and  trained  judgment  to  bear 
upon  the  obscure  beginnings  of  our  ecclesiastical  history 
and  of  the  ancient  monastery  and  school  of  St.  Ibar  at 
Begerin.  His  view,  novel  and  luminous,  will  provoke 
other  workers  in  that  field  to  again  examine  their  materials, 
and  in  pursuing  their  researches  on  Begerin  and  Christian- 
ity, to  bear  in  mind  this  suggestive  and  illuminating  sketch 
of  what  circled  round  its  cradle. 

In  our  second  article,  "  Loch  Garman,"  Mr.  Dalton, 
M.R.I. A.,  for  years  Editor  of  the  Galway  Archaeological 
Journal,  an  old  and  well  versed  student  in  Ireland's  historical 
problems,  deals  with  the  beginnings  of  our  secular  history. 
He  identifies  and  dissects  the  men  and  things  that  move 
in  the  mist  at  the  early  dawn  of  Wexford's  history.  The 
subject  opens  a  speculative  field  where  the  wariest  explorer 
may  get  lost.  He  has  taken  his  bearings  well,  and  set  up 
landmarks  by  citations  from  our  great  sources  and  scholars 
that  should  be  of  the  greatest  help  to  our  local  investigators. 

In  the  third  article,  Mr.  Hore  deals  chiefly  with  the 
beginnings  of  the  English  occupation  in  Ireland,  or,  rather, 
in  South  Wexford.  His  paper  consists  mainly  and  ad- 
mirably of  extracts  from  unpublished  documents  dealing 
with  the  Norman  invasion.  Material  like  this,  factful, 
terse  and  well  documented  we  are  anxious  to  put  on  record. 
It  forms  a  valuable  supplement  to  the  Hore's  History  of 
the  Co.  Wexford,  and  cannot  but  be  a  great  help  to  the 
future  historian. 

The  writer  on  "  Young's  Tour"  handles  his  material 
skilfully,  and  in  few  words  gives  us  concentrated  and  vivid 
pictures  not  only  of  Young's  mind  and  capacity  but  of  the 
state  of  agriculture,  landlordism  and  country  life  in  general. 
Here,  and  in  Father  Doyle's  paper  on  the  "Bannow  School," 
we  see  the  beginnings  of  agricultural  advance,  and  land- 
lords beginning  to  recognise  what  they  could  do  for  their 
country.  Too  often  the  landlord  and  squireen  were 
forgetful  or  unconscious  of  all  they  might  have  done  with 
a  docile  and  intelligent  people.  Not  only  have  we 
absenteeism  and  all  it  meant,  but  in  that  century  of  French 
Atheism  our  old  parish  registers  too  often  and  too  sadly 
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bear  witness  to  the  effects  of  the  degrading  action  and 
example  of  the  class  who  should  have  led. 

We  trust  that  someone  in  each  parish  will  set  about 
making  an  archaeological  survey  of  the  district.  The 
Historical  Society  could  hardly  promote  a  better  work. 
Scholars  studying  elsewhere,  and  those  who  come  after  us, 
will  be  grateful  for  our  having  put  on  record  what  we  have 
in  each  parish,  and  the  state  it  is  in.  A  young  student 
interested  himself  in  the  parish  survey  published  ii}  this 
number.  It  is  a  beginning.  Others  can  improve, 
especially  by  giving  measurements,  and  more  detailed 
descriptions  of  such  historical  things  as  remain.  This 
should  be  congenial  work  for  students  and  for  all  young 
people  interested  in  their  country.  Will  some  one  enable 
us  to  give  a  good  Prize  for  a  copy  with  proof,  say,  of  the 
oldest  inscription ;  the  oldest  tradition,  or  the  oldest 
historical  place  in  Ui  Ceinnsialaigh  ? 

This  being  our  first  number,  we  offer  the  Society's  sincere 
and  grateful  thanks  to  the  distinguished  writers  who  gave 
freely  of  their  time  and  mental  riches  to  stimulate  others. 
We  also  thank  everyone  who  in  any  way  helped  to  bring 
this  Magazine  to  publication. 

The  Library  and  Museum  Committee  ask  not  only  for 
rare  historical  books  about  Ireland  but  for  M.SS.,  and 
historical  documents  of  all  kinds,  pedigrees,  old  leases, 
wills,  deeds,  inscriptions  on  tombs,  dates  of  "  patterns/' 
local  traditions,  curious  names  of  places,  etc.,  etc.  In 
another  generation  much  of  what  tradition  we  now  have 
will  be  gone,  for  there  is  not  a  day  but  something  disappears. 
Putting  on  record  what  we  now  have  will  help  future 
students  to  unravel  knotty  problems  otherwise  insoluble. 

We  intended  having  many  illustrations,  but  find  our 
articles  do  not,  this  time,  lend  themselves  to  such.  Our 
cover  illustrates  a  scene  referred  to  in  "  Loch  Garman," 
where  King  Brandublh  gives  St.  Aidan  a  deed  of  land  at 
Ferns  for  his  monastery  and  cathedral. 


BEG-EIRE. 


BY  PROFESSOR  R.  A,  S.  MACALISTER,  Litt.D.  F.S.A. 

T  was  a  policy  of  the  early  Christian  missionaries, 
in  this  and  in  other  countries,  to  be  as  lenient 
as  they  conscientiously  could  towards  the  faiths 
which  they  had  come  to  supersede.  Ancient  festi- 
vals, ancient  holy  places,  received  a  new  dedica- 
tion, but  otherwise  were  maintained  as  before. 
By  this  expedient  they  hoped  to  make  the 
transition  from  the  one  form  of  religion  to  the  other  less 
difficult  for  those  to  whom  they  addressed  their  appeals. 
Certainly  the  conversion  of  this  country  would  have  been 
of  enormously  greater  difficulty  had  St.  Patrick  been  the 
narrow-minded  and,  indeed,  unchristian  bigot  pictured 
for  us  in  the  so-called  Ossianic  poems. 

In  consequence  of  this  adaptation  of  earlier  sacred  things, 
we  frequently  find  evidences  of  remarkable  survivals  of 
ancient  faith  and  practice  in  Christian  communities.  This 
is  especially  true  of  Church  sites,  many  of  which  have  been 
proved  by  recent  investigators  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  otherwise  forgotten  Pagan  sanctuaries  (a).  It  will 
probably  be  found  that  in  Ireland  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
ancient  monastic  establishments  were  erected  on  sites 
previously  consecrated  to  Pagan  beliefs.  Traces  of  this 
are  not  wanting.  There  was  a  sacred  tree  on  Holy  Island, 
Loch  Derg,  when  the  first  Christians  settled  upon  it  (b). 
At  Clonmacnois  there  was  also  a  sacred  tree — a  hollow  elm 
— in  the  time  of  St.  Patrick  ;  a  miraculous  story  is  told 
about  it  (c).      On  Inismurray  there  were  till  recently 


(a)  On  this  subject  see  the  first  two  chapters  of  Walter  Johnson's  Byways  of 
British  Archaeology  (Cambridge  1912). 

(b)  See  Proceedings,  Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  xxxhi,  section  C,  p.  99. 

(c)  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  ed.  Stokes,  p.  84. 
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traditions  of  an  ancient  fire-cultus  (a).  The  fight  of  St. 
Senan  with  the  monster  called  the  Cathach,  which  he  drove 
out  from  the  island  that  still  bears  its  name  (in  the  distorted 
form  of  Scattery),  is  scarcely  a  Christian  tradition(6). 

The  little  island  known  as  Beg-Eire,  grotesquely 
corrupted  to  "  Beggery"  on  our  maps,  in  Wexford  Harbour, 
is  probably  another  case  in  point. 


FACE  OF  STANDING  STONE  AT  ST,  IBAR'S  GRAVE. 


This  island,  which  has  now 
almost  lost  its  insularity,  is  of 
according  to  the  Ordinance 
hardly  seems  to  repay  a  visit, 
with  but  little  to  be  seen  on 
grown  foundations  of  a  small 
few  burial  stones  around  it. 


,  owing  to  land  reclamation, 
small  size — about  21J  acres, 
Survey — and  at  first  sight 
It  is  a  flat  speck  of  land, 
its  surface  :  just  the  grass- 
rectangular  church,  with  a 
There  are  no  distinctive 


(a)  W.  F.  Wakeman,  A  Survey  of  the  antiquarian  remains  on  Inismurray,  p.  51  //. 
{b)  Lives  of  Saints  from  the  Book  of  Lismore,  p.  66. 
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features  to  date  the  building  ;  on  the  whole  the  impression 
which  it  makes  is  that  it  is  not  of  extreme  antiquity.  Of 
the  monumental  stones,  three  of  them  bear  crosses  of  the 
"  Celtic"  type  engraved  upon  them,  one  of  these  with  a 
stem  decorated  with  a  simple  plait.  On  the  reverse  side 
of  the  slab  thus  ornamented  there  is  a  curious  carving  of 
a  horseman.  This  is  the  most  interesting  object  now  to 
be  seen  on  the  island,  but  here  again  it  would  hardly 


STONES  BESIDE  ST.  IBAR'S  GRAVE  (Reverse  of  Standing  Stone). 


be  possible  to  make  any  very  definite  pronouncement  as 
to  its  date  or  meaning. 

The  chief  importance  of  the  island  is  its  series  of  tradi- 
tional associations.  In  studying  these,  the  first  thing 
that  strikes  us  is  its  remarkable  name — "  Little  Ireland." 
Why,  we  naturally  ask  ourselves,  should  this  seemingly 
insignificant  and  uninteresting  island  bear  a  name  so  im- 
posing ?     Indeed,  not  only  was  it  so  called,  but  it  also 
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bore  the  alternative  title  Inis  Fail,  one  of  the  best  known 
of  the  numerous  names  applied  to  the  whole  of  Ireland. 

There  is  a  story  which  professes,  not  very  satisfactorily, 
to  explain  how  the  island  came  to  be  known  as  "  Little 
Ireland."  It  is  told  in  the  glosses  to  the  Martyr ology  oj 
Oengus  (c),  and  is  to  the  following  effect  :  Bishop  Ibar 
had  a  conflict  with  St.  Patrick — "  and  it  was  he  who  left 
the  roads  full  and  the  store-rooms  empty  in  Armagh" 
(this  evidently  refers  to  some  story,  once  well-known,  but 
now  forgotten)— and  St.  Patrick,  angered  with  him,  said 
"  Thou  shalt  not  be  in  Ireland,"  Thereupon  St  Ibar 
retorted  :  "  Ireland  shall  be  the  name  of  the  place  where  I 
am  wont  to  be."  So  the  name  of  the  island,  the  site  of 
St.  Ibar's  habitation,  thereafter  bore  the  name  of  "  Little 
Ireland." 

This  story  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  a  mere  inven- 
tion to  account  for  a  puzzling  fact.  It  bears  improba- 
bility on  the  face  of  it ;  and  even  if  it  could  be  accepted 
as  historical,  it  is  too  trivial  to  give  a  reasonable  explana- 
tion of  a  name  fixed  permanently  on  the  island.  The 
name  must  have  existed  before  the  story  was  told,  and 
must  have  seemed  as  strange,  and  as  much  calling  for  an 
explanation,  to  the  original  narrators  as  it  does  to  us.  We 
must  look  further  and  closer  for  the  real  significance  of  the 
name. 

Though  we  reject  the  story,  we  must  pause  over  its  chief 
character.  It  introduces  us  to  St.  Ibar,  the  founder  and 
patron  of  the  ancient  monastery  once  situated  on  the  island. 
This  holy  man  is  reckoned  among  the  small  number  of  the 
Pre-Patrician  Christians  of  Ireland ;  indeed,  he  is  said  to 
have  resented  the  coming  of  St.  Patrick,  on  the  ground 
that  the  latter  was  a  foreigner.  Whatever  truth  there 
may  be  in  these  traditions,  the  person  called  Ibar  must 
have  been  one  of  the  very  earliest  of  Irish  ecclesiastics. 
But,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  at  the 
beginning  of  this  paper,  it  is  probable  that  his  ecclesias- 
tical foundation  took  the  place  of  a  yet  older,  Pre-Christian, 
sanctuary  ;  if  this  were  so,  it  would  not  be  unnatural  if 
some  recollection  of  the  fact  remained  in  the  folk-memory. 


(c)  Henry  Bradshaw  Society's  edition,  p.  118. 
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Such  a  recollection  may  well  survive  in  the  name  attri- 
buted to  the  saint.     Ibar  or  Iubar  means  a  yew-tree; 
and  we  are  tempted  to  infer  that  the  saint's  real  name 
was  something  else,  now  forgotten,  and  that  the  more 
securely  founded,  because  more  ancient,  tradition  of  a 
great  sacred  yew-tree  has  supplanted  it  in  the  popular 
recollection.     When  we  observe  that  another  island  in 
the  harbour  bore  a  name  that  signifies  Oak  Island,  we  feel 
that  this  conjecture  is  corroborated,  and  while  naturally 
in  the  absence  of  all  tangible  traces  of  the  Pagan  sanctuary 
we  can  never  attain  to  a  complete  certainty,  we  may 
reasonably  hold  the  theory  as  probable.     We  infer  that 
the  island  was  a  sacred  island  from  very  early  times :  that 
it  derived  much  of  its  sanctity  from  a  great  yew-tree  : 
that  in  reference  to  this  tree  it  was  called,  among  other 
names,  Inis  Iubair,  the  island  of  the  yew-tree  :  that  at  the 
the  very  beginning  of  Christianity  in  Ireland  it  was  re- 
consecrated to  the  Christian  faith,  by  a  hermit,  whose 
name  is  now  unknown  :  that  the  name  of  the  island  sur- 
vived the  tree,  and  also  survived  the  direct  memory  of 
the  hermit  :  and  that  at  some  time  afterwards  the  name 
was  supposed  to  mean   "  The  Island  of  Iubar,"  this  being 
regarded  as  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the  Christian 
community. 

In  the  ancient  tale  called  Baile  an  Scail  (which  will  be 
found  printed  with  a  translation  in  O' Curry's  Manuscript 
Materials,  p.  618  ff.)}  we  read  that  Conn  of  the  Hundred 
Battles  once  accidentally  trod  on  the  stone  at  Tara  known 
as  Lia  Fail :  that  the  stone  uttered  a  scream  :  and  that 
the  three  druids  of  Tara,  Moel,  Blocc,  and  Bluicne,  inter- 
preted the  ■  occurrence  by  telling  him  that  the  scream 
prophesied  his,  Conn's,  tenure  of  the  kingship,  and  that 
the  stone  had  come  from  Inis  Fail,  had  been  set  up  in  Tara. 
and  was  destined  ultimately  to  find  its  way  to  Tailltiu, 
With  the  latter  part  of  the  prophecy  we  have  no  concern  ; 
nor  need  we  do  more  than  mention  the  fact  that  the  name 
"  Inis  Fail"  has  been  perverted  to  "  Inis  Fo-ail"  in  the 
interests  of  an  absurd  etymology.     The  important  point 
for  us  is  the  statement  that  the  central  "  fetish"  of  Tara, 
if  we  may  use  this  not  very  scientific  term,  originally  came 
from  somewhere  called  "  Inis  Fail."     Clearly,  as  Tara  is 
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in  Ireland,  this  cannot  mean  "  Ireland,"  but  somewhere 
else  ;  and  the  only  other  place  known  to  have  borne  the 
name  is  Beg-Eire. 

Thus  the  island  immediately  assumes  a  very  consider- 
able importance  in  the  history  of  ancient  religion  in  this 
country.  It  is  indicated  as  the  place  of  origin  of  the  most 
important  instrument  of  cult  at  Tara,  which  was  probably 
the  most  important  sanctuary  in  the  country.  It  need 
not,  perhaps,  be  inferred  that  the  actual  stone  callecf  Lia 
Fail  ever  was  anywhere  else  than  in  Tara ;  but  what  we 
may  legitimately  gather  from  this  story  is  that  the  rites 
which  centred  in  the  stone  were  brought  to  Tara  from  the 
little  island  under  discussion. 

We  naturally  ask  ourselves,  what  gave  this  small  island 
its  importance  :  how  did  rites  afterwards  practised  in  Tara 
come  to  be  established  here  ?  To  this  question  it  is 
possible  to  give  a  very  reasonable  answer. 

When  the  children  of  Mil,  the  Celtic-speaking  invaders 
who  colonised  Ireland  in  or  about  the  third  or  fourth 
century  B.C.,  first  landed  in  the  country,  they  came  to 
Inbher  Slainghe,  that  is  to  say  to  Wexford  harbour — the 
mouth  of  the  Slaney  river.  This  is  an  ancient  tradition, 
enshrined  in  the  Book  of  Invasions.  The  compilers  of 
this  work  have  added  a  "  learned"  pendant,  to  the  effect 
that  the  druids  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  drove  them  back 
by  magic,  that  they  sailed  round  Ireland,  and  ultimately 
came  to  land  in  Inbher  Scene.  Prof.  MacNeill  has  shewn 
conclusively  that  the  latter  is  an  apocryphal  place-name  : 
we  may  therefore  reject  the  pendant,  quite  irrespective  of 
its  evidently  unhistorical  character.  That  the  first  part 
of  the  tradition,  relating  to  a  landing  at  Inbher  Slainghe, 
stands  on  a  different  footing  is  shewn  by  a  very  remark- 
able undesigned  coincidence.  The  Milesians  are  said  to 
have  been  led  by  one  Donn.  Now  the  Slaney  River 
appears  in  Ptolemy's  Geography,  dating  to  the  second 
century  A.D.,  under  the  name  Modonnos.  Modonnos 
may  be  analysed  into  Mo-Donn-os,  in  which  the  final  os  is 
merely  the  Greek  nominative  termination  tacked  on,  and 
the  rest  means  "  My  Donn."  Mo,  "  my,"  is  a  honorific 
prefix,  very  commonly  used  before  saints'  names  (as  Mo- 
Chua,  Mo-Chonna,  etc.),  but  undoubtedly  of  Pre-Christian 
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origin.  It  follows  that  Donn  was  an  individual  of  whom 
in  Ptolemy's  time  people  spoke  in  honour  ;  a  god,  in  fact ; 
and  as  the  name  is  assigned  to  the  river,  we  may  infer  that 
it  is  the  name,  or  one  of  the  names,  of  the  god  of  the  river. 
The  story  that  the  Milesians  were  led  by  "  Donn"  means, 
therefore,  that  they  took  the  river-god  in  question  as 
their  leader,  from  which  we  infer  that  the  Slaney  was  the 
highway  by  which  they  entered  the  country  at  first. 

It  was  very  natural  that  this  should  be  so.  For  the 
south-east  of  Ireland  is  the  region  where  the  gold-fields 
are  situated  ;  and  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that 
these  were  an  important  attraction  to  invaders.  The 
Dublin  museum  contains  more  gold  objects  than  any 
other  museum  in  Europe  except  that  of  Athens ;  an  in- 
dication of  the  former  wealth  of  Ireland  in  this  metal. 
True,  the  Ovoca  would  offer  a  more  direct  road  to  the 
source  of  supply,  for  the  auriferous  gravels  are  situated  in 
some  of  the  tributary  streams  of  that  river  ;  but  the  Ovoca 
is  shallow,  and  not  so  suitable  for  navigation,  and  we  need 
not  suppose  that  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  in- 
vaders was  so  complete  that  they  knew  the  exact  valleys 
in  which  the  gold  was  to  be  found.  If  they  were  aware 
that  the  gold-fields  were  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
country,  then  the  Slaney  was  the  obvious  opening  to 
steer  for. 

Thus  we  may  picture  a  body  of  intruders,  coming  to 
the  estuary  at  the  mouth  of  this  large  river.  Not  without 
trepidation  they  enter  it — for  the  land  is  a  strange  one, 
peopled  by  strange  gods  and  spirits,  who  must  be  pro- 
pitiated. They  must  first  propitiate  the  god  of  the  river 
which  they  are  about  to  violate.  As  they  enter  the 
estuary,  their  eyes  catch  a  small  island  on  which  grows 
a  colossal  ancient  yew-tree.  Here  they  land ;  here, 
possibly,  were'  sung  those  strange  incantations,  the  so- 
called  songs  of  Amergin  :  incantations  which  have  been 
explained  with  reason  as  hymns  designed  to  appease  the 
gods  of  the  invaded  land.  Here  they  celebrate  for  the 
first  time  in  Ireland  the  rites  of  their  own  gods,  among 
which  Fal  was  probably  one,  the  god  after  whom  Inis 
Fail,  the  Island  of  Fal/'  and  Lia  Fail,  the  "  Stone  of 
Fal,"  are  named.     Here,  therefore,  we  may  reasonably 
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see  the  first  and  oldest  sanctuary  of  Celtic  pagandom  in 
Ireland. 

The  Celtic  invaders,  who  introduced  into  Ireland  the 
Celtic  language,  the  Iron  Age  culture,  and  the  La  Tene 
art,  gradually  spread  inland.  Ultimately  they  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  ancient  bronze-age  sanctuary 
of  Tara,  and  there  they  established  the  rites  that,  so  far 
as  Ireland  is  concerned,  had  been  first  practised  on  Beg- 
Eire. 

If  Beg-Eire  was  the  first  Pagan  sanctuary  of  the  Celtic- 
speaking  people  of  Ireland,  it  would  be  fitting  that  it 
should  also  be  their  first  Christian  sanctuary ;  and  the 
traditions  of  the  saint  called  Ibar  consistently  shew  that 
it  must  have  been  at  least  one  of  the  very  earliest  of  these. 

Very  little,  however,  is  on  record,  either  about  the  saint 
or  the  subsequent  history  of  his  foundation.  Of  his 
parentage  there  are  different  versions.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  maternal  uncle  of  St.  Abban,  and  he  has  been 
traced  in  Geashiil,  as  well  as  in  the  Aran  Islands.  He  is 
one  of  the  early  saints  to  whom  a  portentous  length  of  life 
is  ascribed — as  much  as  three  hundred  years  :  the  date  of 
his  death  is  put  by  the  annalists  to  about  500  A.D.,  or  a 
few  years  before  or  after.  It  was  probably  during  the 
monastic  period  that  the  causeways  connecting  Beg-Eire 
with  other  islands  in  the  estuary  were  constructed ;  the 
supporting  piles  of  these  were  discovered  during  the  work 
of  land-reclamation  (a).  The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters 
mention  the  place  three  times ;  once,  under  the  year  819, 
recording  the  plundering  of  the  monastery  by  the  Danes  ; 
again,  under  884,  the  obit  of  Diarmait,  abbot  of  Beg- 
Eire  ;  and  lastly  under  964,  noting  the  drowning  of  another 
abbot,  Crundmael,  at  "  The  Causeway  of  Eochaid,"  a 
structure  the  situation  of  which  is  now  unknown. 

The  Church  was  in  "  working  order"  till  the  latter  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  as  we  learn  from  the  well- 
known  report  of  Col.  Solomon  Richards,  dated  1682  (b), 
describing  what  he  calls  "  a  wooden  idol  in  the  shape  of 
an  old  man  called  St.  Iberion/'  which  was  preserved  in 


(a)  A  description  of  these  discoveries  will  be  found  in  Journal,  Royal  Historical 
and  Archaeological  Association  of  Ireland,  ser.  IV,  vol.  ii  (1874),  p.  435. 

(b)  Printed  in  Hoare's  Wexford,  vol.  i.,  p.  364. 
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the  Church  on  the  island,  and  was  an  object  of  veneration. 
Apparently  it  was  more  than  once  destroyed  and  replaced 
during  the  time  when  Col.  Richards  had  it  under  observa- 
tion. It  was  used  for  taking  oaths  upon,  like  so  many 
other  ancient  relics.  Not  improbably  the  original  figure 
resembled  the  wooden  statuette  of  St.  Molaise,  still  to  be 
seen  on  the  island  of  Inismurray. 

These  few  remarks  may  shew  that  a  place  which  at  first 
sight  has  but  little  attractiveness  may  be  singularly  .rich 
in  interesting  historical  associations. 


Dr.  Grattan  Flood  in  his  History  of  the  Diocese  of  Ferns  says  : — 

"  Begerin  was  formerly  an  island  and  was  the  scene  of  the  labours  of  St  Ibar, 
who  was  a  contemporary  of  St.  Patrick  and  who  died  at  a  great  age  on  April  23rd, 
500.  .  His  school  flourished  for  over  400  years.  In  819  the  Ostmen  ravaged 
Begerin  and  the  neighbouring  island,  Dairins  Caemhain  (long  since  reclaimed), 
the  name  of  which  survives  in  Ardcavan.  In  884  died  Dermot,  Abbot  of  Begerin  ; 
and  in  964  the  death  is  chronicled  of  Crunmhael,  Abbot  of  Begerin  and  lector,  of 
Tallaght.  The  Abbey  lasted  till  1160,  Giraldus  Cambrensis  tells  of  the  rats  who, 
for  having  destroyed  St.  Ibar's  MSS,  were  cursed  by  that  saint.  In  1181  the 
Roches  presented  the  island  to  the  Benedictine  monks  of  St.  Nicholas,  Exeter,  who 
held  it  till  1400,  when  it  passed  to  the  Canons  of  Selskar  Priory,  Wexford.  The 
English  Benedictines  in  the  early  years  of  the  13th  century  built  a  church,  the  ruins 
of  which  still  remain.  Here  also  is  an  ancient  stone  cross  and  a  huge  boulder — 
about  7  feet  in  diameter — which  is  said  to  mark  the  last  resting  place  of  St.  Ibar. 
As  late  as  1680  a  wooden  image  of  St.  Ibar  was  venerated  at  Begerin.  In  1549 
(the  time  of  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries)  James  Devereux  acquired  the  island 
of  Begerin  at  an  annual  rent  of  7s.  6d."    [Editor  T.P.] 

Mr.  Hore  in  his  History  of  the  County  Wexford  says  : — 

"  At  this  period  we  find  St.  Ibar,  or  Ivar,  occupying  the  little  island  of  Beg- 
Erin,  or  little  Ireland,  in  the  harbour,  a  contemporary  of  St.  Patrick,  and  probably 
the  first  missionary  to  proclaim  to  ....  the  tribes  of  Ui  Cennisealaigh 
the  glorious  message  of  the  Gospel.  Here,  secure  in  his  island  retreat,  the  Saint 
was  able  to  study  undisturbed,  built  himself  a  chapel,  watched  the  effects  of  his 
efforts  to  promote  civilization  and  .  .  .  religion  ....  St.  Ibar  was  no 
less  a  missionary  than  a  famous  scholar,  and  his  school  at  Begerin  became  famous. 
He  is  said  to  have  visited  Rome  with  his  nephew,  Abban,  during  his  Apostleship, 
returning  safely  to  Begerin  after  undergoing  many  dangers  and  passing  through 
many  adventures.  The  fame  and  civilizing  efforts  of  Bishop  Ibar  may  have  at- 
tracted a  considerable  community  to  the  shores  of  Loch  Garman,  but  we  find  no 
record  of  settlement  in  or  occupation  of  any  town  there  till  late  in  the  ninth  century. 
 The  Monastery  at  Begerin,  with  the  priceless  treasures,  was  plun- 
dered by  them  (the  Danes)  in  819,  despoiled  of  everything  portable  and  burned 
down." 

Mr.  Hore  quotes  an  anonymous  writer,  who  says : — "  The  early  operations 
of  the  Danes  in  the  County  Wexford,  while  they  remained  pagans,  were  sanguinary, 
rapacious  and  cruel.  They  butchered  the  defenceless  natives  without  mercy, 
pillaging  whatever  was  most  valuable  and  portable  and  destroying  what  they  could 
not  carry  away."    [Editor  T.P.] 
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LOCH  GARMAN. 

BY  JOHN  P.  DALTON,  ESQ.,  M:R.I.A; 


"  King  of  loughs  is  this  lough  in  the  south, 
Loch  Garman  of  the  famous  poets, 
Wide  and  winding  haven  of  the  ships, 
Gathering  place  of  the  buoyant  boats. 

"  A  place  that  is  a  king's  demesne 
Where  sea  and  mainland  meet, 
A  stronghold,  after  the  ejection  of  idols 
Merrily  was  spread  its  story."  (a) 

HUS  sang  the  tenth  century  bard,  Eochaidh 
O'Ceirin,  in  his  poem  of  fifty  one  stanzas,  recit- 
ing the  legend  which  told  how  Wexford  har- 
bour ,  came  into  being,  and  why  the  infant 
estuary  received  its  baptismal  name.  The  same 
Eochaidh  it  was,  not  improbably,  (b)  who  in  a  still  length- 
ier poem,  familiar  to  students  of  Dindsenchas  literature, 
unfolded  the  birth-tale  of  Ailech,  as  a  royal  seat,  and  the 
genesis  of  its  long-distinguished  appellation. 

O'Ceirin  professed  to  have  got  his  story  of  Loch  Garman, 
not  from  local  tradition,  but  from  "  legendary  lore" — the 
description  which  his  contemporaries  would  have  em- 
ployed for  their  historical  traditions — discovered  while,  in 
his  own  country,  he  was  discharging  the  functions  of 
laureate  to  some  "  great  king."  The  "  Ro-Rig"  in 
question  was,  doubtless,  the  first  O'Neill  king  of  Ailech  (c), 
namely  Domhnall,    son  of  the  renowned  Muirchertach 


(a)  The  Dindsenchas  of  Loch  Garman,  translated  by  Prof.  E.  Gwynn  (Todd 
Lecture  Series,  R.I.A.,  Vol.  X,  p.  168). 

(b)  See  Colonel  Colby's  Ordnance  Survey  Memoir  of  Londonderry,  pp.  228, 
ei  seq. 

(c)  O'Curry's  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Irish,  Vol.  II,  pp.  114,  153-4. 
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of  the  Leather  Cloaks,  and  grandson  of  Niall  Glundubh, 
who  fell  fighting  the  Danes  near  Dublin  in  919.  Like  his 
grandfather,  Niall  of  the^  Black-Knee,  Domhnall  O'Neill 
was  Ard-Righ  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  king  of  Ailech,  or  Tir- 
Eoghan.  As  High-King  he  led  an  army  into  Leinster  in 
968,  despoiled  all  the  country  between  the  Berbha  (Barrow) 
and  the  sea,  and  for  two  months  harried  the  allied  hosts 
of  the  Leinstermen  and  Foreigners  (a).  It  may  have  been 
that  Eochaidh  O'Ceirin  came  south  from  Ailech  on  that 
occasion,  in  his  monarch's  train,  just  as  the  northern  poet 
Cormacan  Eiges  accompanied  Domhnall's  father,  Muir- 
chertach,  and  sang  his  heroic  achievements  when  that 
most  valiant  of  all  princes  of  the  race  of  Eoghan  made  his 
grand,  triumphal  march  through  Ireland  in  941.  Thus 
would  Eochaidh,  standing  beside  his  conquering  lord  on 
the  shore  of  Loch  Garman,  and  surveying  its  broad  surface 
with  his  own  eyes,  have  been  led  by  the  magic  interest 
begotten  of  personal  observation  to  celebrate  the  fabled 
origin  of  its  water-supply  in  becoming  verse. 

False  modesty  had  no  place  among  the  failings  of  the 
Irish  bards  ;  and  Eochaidh  of  the  Loch  Garman  poem 
shrank  not  from  assuming  the  title  of  Eolach,  or  The 
Learned.  The  composition  was,  no  doubt,  recited  at 
some  public  assembly  of  the  Gaels,  in  competition  for  the 
coveted  prize  of  a  bardic  contest.  Whoso  may  feel 
tempted  to  smile  at  such  primitive  usages  should  remember 
that  to  the  same  mode  of  publication  the  world  is  indebted 
for  many  of  the  masterpieces  of  Greek  literature.  Did 
not  Herodotus  first  gain  publicity  by  reading  his  History 
at  the  Olympic  games  ?  And  was  it  not  at  the  Dionysiac 
festivals  both  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  submitted  their 
immortal  tragedies  to  the  verdict  of  assembled  Attica  ? 

Gaelic  tradition  told  that  the  last  and  greatest  of  three 
Firbolgic  irruptions  struck  our  coast  at  some  point  now 
concealed  under  the  tides  of  Wexford  harbour  (b).  The 
point  was  then  a  river  mouth ;  and  from  Eochaidh 
O'Ceirin  we  learn  that  its  name  was  Port  Coelrenna  (c). 

(a)  Annals  of  Ulster,  sub  hoc  anno. 

\b)  Leabhar  Gabhala  (Edited  by  Macalister  and  MacNeill)  pp.  119-121. 

(c)  In  the  prose  version  of  the  Dindsenchas  (published  by  J.  O'Beirne  Crowe 
in  Journal  of  R.  Hist,  and  Arch.  Assoc.,  Ireland,  Vol.  II,  4th  Ser.,  p.  28  et  seq),  the 
river  outlet  is  placed  at  "  Tibrad  Chaelranda" — the  "  Spring  of  Cael-rind,"  or  of 
"  Narrow-Point." 
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Slainghe,  captain  of  the  invading  host,  espying  this  placid 
inlet  from  the  sea,  brought  his  fleet  to  anchor  under  its 
shady  banks,  and  there  disembarked  his  crews.  The 
title,  Port  Coelrenna,  then  passed  out  of  use  ;  and  the  place 
that  had  borne  it  changed  its  name  to  Inbher  Slane.  Some 
recollection  was,  no  doubt,  retained  in  early  Ireland  of 
the  first  exploration  of  our  leading  rivers  and  lakes ;  and 
the  names  of  those  colonisers  who  had  signalised  them- 
selves in  such  pioneer  work  would  naturally  have  got 
wedded,  in  many  cases,  to  the  waterways  tracked  by  them 
through  mazes  of  primeval  thicket  and  marsh  and  forest. 
The  "  eruption"  of  lakes  and  rivers  and  loughs  in  early 
Ireland,  about  which  one  reads  so  much  in  the  Leabhar 
Gabhala,  is  doubtless  but  a  poetic  conception  embodying 
the  fact  that  clearances  then  made  by  enterprising  husband- 
men exposed  water  formations  whose  limits  and  outlines 
had  previously  been  undiscovered. 

Wherever  the  Firbolgs  came  from,  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  a  detachment  of  them  would  have  made  for  the 
first  river-exit  sighted  in  the  land  of  their  quest ;  and,  if 
they  sailed  from  the  continent  and  turned  up  along  the  east 
coast  of  Leinster,  they  surely  would  have  neglected  not  to 
seize  on  the  port  that  looked  out  from  Narrow-Point 
water.  Quite  intelligibly  the  settlers  would  have  per- 
petuated the  memory  of  this  event  by  associating  the  name 
of  their  leader  with  the  landing-place  and  its  winding, 
limpid  stream.  There  is,  therefore,  no  difficulty  in  be- 
lieving that  the  Slainghe  of  our  native  traditions  was  a 
real  personage,  whose  exploit  was  commemorated  topo- 
graphically in  the  name-words  Slaney  and  Inber-Slane. 

Eight  hundred  years,  says  the  Dindsenchas,  elapsed 
between  the  outbursting  of  the  "  cold  river"  behind  Port 
Coelrenna,  and  its  expansion  at  the  outer  end  into  the 
spacious  Loch  Garman.  The  same  witness  attests  that 
the  lough  made  its  appearance  during  the  high-kingship 
of  Cathair  Mor,  that  is  towards  the  close  of  the  second 
century  of  our  era.  If  the  "  eruption"  of  the  Slaney  be 
interpreted  as  symbolising  the  rescuing  of  its  borders 
from  primeval  conditions  by  the  invading  chief,  Slainghe, 
and  the  appropriation  of  its  fertile  valley  to  the  uses  of 
human  occupation,  the  time-estimate  of  O'Ceirin's  poem 
is  probably  much  truer  to  fact  than  the  official  chronology 
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of  our  annalistic  historians.  Slainghe  may  be  taken  as 
representing  the  era  when  adventurous  tribes  from  abroad 
first  attempted  the  colonisation  of  Ireland  on  an  extensive 
scale.  The  Four  Masters  assign  the  coming  of  the  Fir- 
bolgs  to  anno  mundi  3266,  that  is  to  the  year  934  B.C.  ; 
while  they  make  Cathair  Mor  arch-sovereign  of  Ireland 
for  the  three  years,  1 19-122  A.D.  These  dates  would 
interpose  a  period  of  2000  years  between  the  inhabitation 
of  the  Slaney  region,  marked  by  the  substitution  of  the 
name  Inber-Slane  for  Port  Coelrenna,  and  the  phenomenal 
birth  of  Loch  Garman. 

O'Flaherty,  who  made  a  praiseworthy  attempt  to  re- 
gularise Irish  chronology,  fixes  the  advent  of  the  Firbolgs 
at  1292  B.C.,  and  the  reign  of  Cathair  Mor  between  174 
A.D.  and  177  A.D.,  thus  placing,  by  implication,  fourteen 
and  a  half  centuries  between  the  exposure  of  the  Slaney 
and  the  genesis  of  its  marine  development,  Loch  Garman. 
I  cannot  here  submit  these  results  to  the  tests  now  pro- 
vided by  ethnographical  science ;  but  I  may  note  that 
O'Ceirin's  calculation  of  eight  hundred  years  would  have  a 
much  better  chance  of  surviving  the"  process  than  the 
exaggerated  figures  generally  set  forth  in  Irish  histories  (a). 

Jumping  over  those  eight  nebulous  centuries,  let  me 
come  to  "  the  story  of  the  name  of  the  brimming  lough/' 
The  grandest  of  royal  functions  in  ancient  Ireland  was 
performed  when  the  Ard-Rig  presided  in  state  over  the 
Feis  of  Tara  ;  and  the  High  King  who  failed  to  exercise 
this  prerogative  punctually  thereby  acknowledged  a  dis- 
trust in  the  integrity  of  the  nation's  allegiance,  as  well  as  a 
deficiency  in  the  strength  of  his  personal  authority.  For 
three  days  before,  and  three  days  after,  Samhain,  Tara 
rejoiced,  demonstrating  in  a  hundred  modes  the  exuberant 
life  indwelling  in  the  assembled  majesty  and  might,  the 
concentrated  culture  and  wisdom,  of  Erin.  Feud,  man- 
slaying,  treason,  theft,  if  committed  during  this  national 
jubilation,  doomed  the  offender  to  instant  death,  without 
hope  of  pardon  or  of  redemption  by  eric  ;  for  the  perpe- 


(a)  From  Livy  (Bk.  V.,  chap.  34),  it  may  be  inferred  that  Celtic  domination 
was  well  established  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Loire  in  the  7th  century  B.C 
Yet  the  westward  movement  of  Celts  from  the  middle  Danube — their  abode  from 
immemorial  antiquity — must  be  referred  to  a  date  not  long  anterior  (See  Les  Pre- 
miers Habitants  de  I  Europe,  par  H.  D  Arbois  de  Jubainville,  pp.  262  and  339). 
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trator  then  not  alone  transgressed  against  the  individual 
and  the  state,  but  likewise  violated  the  exalted  sanctions 
of  the  festival  by  wounding  its  regnant  spirit  of  brother- 
hood and  peace. 

Cathair  Mor,  in  his  turn,  convened  the  national  as- 
sembly at  Tara  ;  and  under  his  patronage  the  celebrations 
shone  with  a  splendour  that  had  never  been  excelled. 
For  several  days  the  pageants,  unruffled  by  an  untoward 
incident,  were  brought  to  a  close  in  the  gorgeous  banquet- 
ing hall  of  Tech  Midchuarta,  where  the  monarch  feasted 
his  proud  cohort  of  retainers,  the  kings  and  greater  nobles 
of  the  subordinate  provinces.      One  night  the  host  and  his 
brilliant  'retinue  prolonged   their  carouse  even  beyond 
the  liberal  measures  of  time  and  indulgence  which  were 
customary  at  Tara  ;  and  they  paid  the  penalty  by  sinking 
into  a  drowsy  unconsciousness.    There  was  there  a  captain, 
or  guardsman,  watching  behind  Cathair's  chair,  who  be- 
longed to  a  people  dwelling  beside  the  "  dappled  Berba." 
Garman  was  his  name,  son  of  Bomma  Licce  (a)  ;  and  he 
had,  doubtless,  been  chosen  to  serve  as  attendant  on 
Cathair  because  of  his  gigantic  strength,  for  it  is  recorded 
that  he  was  a  tren-fer.     When  the  High-King  and  his 
guests,  overpowered  by  mead  and  wine,  closed  their 
somnolent  eyes,  Garman  stole  to  the  cabinet  that  housed 
the  imperial  regalia,  drew  from  it  the  gold  coronet  of  the 
queen,  and  with  noiseless  steps  quitted  the  building. 
South  from  Tara  he  fled,  making  no  halt  until  he  reached 
Inber  Slane,  the  retired  cove  that  was  once  Port  Coelrenna. 
There  he  was  overtaken  by  Cathair's  men  ;  for  when  the 
morrow  of  the  royal  revelry  revealed  the  precious  gem's 
abstraction,  the  infuriated  monarch   lost  no  time  in  des- 
patching a  force  in  pursuit  of  Garman.     A  rock  near  the 
river's  mouth  concealed  a  crystal  spring  ;  and  the  fugitive, 
spent  with  fatigue,  sat  down  beside  it  to  refresh  himself 
with  a  draught  of  its  pure  water.     There  surrounded,  he 
gazed  supplicatingly  on  his  captors ;  and,  as  he  did  so, 
the  well,  in  protest  against  being  polluted  by  such  a  flagi- 
tious criminal,  rose  up  in  anger  and  poured  out  the  con- 
tents of  its  subterranean  reservoirs,  submerging  the  river 
and  its  encasing  champaigns  for  many  miles  around. 

(a)  In  the  prose  version  (vide  supra,  p.  16,  note  c)  he  is  called  Garman  Garb, 
or  "  Garman  the  Rough." 
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Garman,  who  had  provoked  the  fountain's  wrath,  was 
drowned  in  the  mighty  water-upheaval  ;  and  from  him, 
avers  O'Ceirin,  the  name  Lough  Garman  subsequently 
clave  to  the  newly-formed  bay  (a). 

Yet  another  legend  of  Cathair  Mor,  clothed  in  a  figura- 
tive garb,  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  O'Ceirin  in  the 
same  Dindsenchas  poem.  It  relates  that  in  "  his  pros- 
perous time" — meaning,  of  course*,  the  period  of  his  high- 
kingship— Cathair  had  a  remarkable  dream,  or  vision. 
In  sleep  he  saw  a  beautiful  damsel,  robed  in  richest  raiment, 
wherein  were  blended  many  elegances  of  hue.  The 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  landowner,  this  radiant  lady  of 
dazzling  attire  appeared  great  with  child  ;  and,  her  preg- 
nancy having  lasted  eight  hundred  years,  she  gave  birth 
to  a  son  of  huge  size,  superior  in  strength  to  his  mother. 
Above  them  rose  a  lovely  hill,  commanding  a  wide  view 
of  the  bounteous  earth  and  of  the  warrior  hosts  that  pos- 
sessad  it.  A  tree  of  gold  grew  on  the  hill-top,  so  high 
that  its  crown  was  hid  in  the  welkin  ;  and  from  its  loftiest 
branches  descended  music  which  charmed  the  world  under- 
neath. Every  wind  beating  on  the  foliage  of  this  wondrous 
tree  shook  down  a  shower  of  golden  fruit,  covering  the 
ground  with  a  plenteous  and  delicious  nourishent  for  men. 
Such  was  the  place  where  the  lady  of  Cathair's  dream 
brought  forth  her  monster-babe.  But  the  scene  soothed 
her  not,  nor  did  joy  succeed  to  the  fruition  of  her  long- 
during  travail ;  for  the  child  of  her  womb  made  her 
astonished  eyes  grow  dim,  and  filled  her  with  a  vague 
apprehension.  Terrified  by  the  prodigy,  the  woman 
attempted  to  escape  from  her  offspring  ;  but,  so  great 
was  his  bulk,  she  could  only  get  away  by  forcing  a  passage 
through  his  outstretched  body. 

Awaking  from  slumber  Cathair  was  much  troubled  by 
the  strangeness  of  his  dream  ;  and  he  sent  for  his  chief- 
druid  Bri,  son  of  Bairchid,  to  have  its  import  unriddled. 
As  arch-wizard  Bri  was  bound,  under  penalty  of  being 


(a)  An  alternative  account  is  given  in  the  prose  tract,  viz  :  "  Garman  Glas 
[the  Grey],  son  of  Dedach,  was  buried  there,  and,  when  his  grave  was  dug,  it  is  then 
the  lake  burst  forth  along  the  country  ;  whence  it  is  called  Loch  Garman  ;  and  his 
brother  was  Dea,  son  of  Dedach,  from  whom  (is  named)  Inber  Dea  [Mouth  of  the 
Vartry]  in  Crich  Cualand." 

(Journal  R.  Hist,  and  Arch.  Ass.  Ireland,  March,  1872,  pp.  28-9). 
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degraded  for  professional  incompetence,  to  solve  every 
enigmatic  manifestation  of  fate  ;  and  as  a  courtier  it  was 
incumbent  on  him  to  make  the  cryptic  meaning  redound 
to  his  masters  glorification. 

Stipulating  for  an  adequate  recompense,  Bri  readily 
expounded  the  vision;  and  succeeding  years  duly 
fulfilled  his  interpretation.  The  fair  mother,  stately  and 
noble,  was  the  river  Slaney  ;  the  brilliant  hues  of  her 
garment  were  the  arts  which  skilled  wrorkers  practised 
along  her  sides  ;  her  sire,  lord  of  an  extensive  territory, 
was  South-Leinster,  from  the  sheltering  mountains  to  the 
sea ;  the  child  of  whom  she  was  to  be  delivered — through 
whom  she  was  to  speed,  scared  by  his  massiveness  when 
lying  extended  on  the  verdant  meadows — was  Loch  Garman. 
Yet  was  she  not  destined  to  escape  ;  for  it  was  decreed 
that  the  surging  lough  should  drown  the  brimming  river. 

The  graceful  hill,  most  commanding  of  eminences,  was 
the  sovereign  potency  of  Cathair  himself ;  the  swaying 
tree  of  gold  was  Cathair's  bountiful  supremacy  ;  the  wind 
whose  breath  shook  the  fruit  from  its  branches  broadcast 
over  the  smiling  plain  was  the  kindly  justice  and  generosity 
of  his  rule  ;  the  music  that  swelled  forth  from  the  tree's 
cloud-rimmed  crown  was  the  eloquence  issuing  from  the 
monarch's  mellifluous  tongue  when  he  rose  in  the  assembly 
to  stimulate  or  appease  his  people. 

Thus  were  the  contents  of  Cathair  Mor's  vision  unfolded 
by  the  seer-son  of  Bairchid.  But  for  penetrating  the 
allegory  of  the  drowning  of  Garman  the  learned  Eochaidh, 
its  bardic  constructor,  unhappily  neglected  to  supply  a 
key.  Thrown  on  our  own  resources,  and  destitute  of 
druidic  insight,  we  are  compelled  to  search  for  its  solution 
by  the  laborious  methods  of  experimental  reasoning.  The 
scope  of  this  paper  will  not  allow  me  to  attempt  any 
elaborate  disquisition,  grappling  at  close  quarters  with 
intricacies  of  philology  and  ethnology ;  but  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  indicate  lines  of  inquiry  by  which  an  under- 
standing of  the  tale  may  possibly  be  reached.  I  proceed 
on  the  assumption  that  those  ancient  sagas  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  pure  feats  of  invention.  Their  texture  is 
always  fanciful,  often  extravagantly  so  ;  but  the  threads 
from  which  it  was  woven  had  to  be  spun  by  the  imagina- 
tion from  historic  material,  for  if  this  obligation  were  not 
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complied  with  the  fabric  would  have  been  spurned  by  the 
people  for  whom  it  was  manufactured. 

The  name  Loch  Garman  was,  in  course  of  time,  extended 
inland  from  the  harbour,  until  it  covered  both  the  town 
close  by,  and  its  encompassing  land-region,  up  and  down 
along  the  coast  (a).  Eventually  the  name  was  made  to 
comprehend  the  whole  diocese  of  Ferns,  and  the  nearly 
conterminous  county  of  Wexford  (b).  It  was  obviously 
the  land-tract,  rather  than  the  water,  O'Ceirin  had  in 'mind 
when  he  wrote : 

"  After  the  ejection  of  idols, 
Merrily  was  spread  its  story 

and  his  statement  conveys  that  the  country  around  Loch 
Garman  was,  in  his  time,  remembered  as  an  idol-worshipp- 
ing district.  Interesting  in  the  highest  degree,  and  price- 
less for  the  light  which  it  could  shed  on  pagan  forms  of 
worship,  would  now  be  the  story  of  south-east  Wexford 
before  its  idols  were  ejected  by  uncompromising  dissem- 
inators of  the  Gospel ;  but  that  chapter  of  Loch  Garman's 
annals  was  expunged  from  recollection,  for  it  told  ofthings 
too  impious  to  be  recalled  by  converted  Gaels.  It  had 
been  lost  irrecoverably,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  Eochaidh 
O'Ceirin's  time ;  but,  should  any  fragments  of  the  story 
have  then  survived,  they  wonld  have  been  eschewed  by 
him  as  sources  of  defilement,  for  with  Loch  Garman  as 
a  stronghold  of  idolatry  no  christian  bard  would  have 
dared  to  profane  his  muse. 

At  the  extreme  end  of  this  idolatrous  district  was 
the  HIERON  AKRON  (Sacred  Headland)  of  Ptolemy,  now 
Carnsore  Point.  There  are  good  grounds  for  believ- 
ing that  the  entire  promontory  behind  Carnsore 
was  once  a  druidical  station  of  European  repute  (c). 
It  is  furthermore  probable  that  the  custodians  of  the 
worship  were  a  religious  community,  or  consortium, 
that  had  fled  hither  from  the  continent,  when  threatened 
with  extinction  by  the  conquering  legions  of  Rome.  Nor 
did  the  exodus    of  such  bodies  cease  when  Roman 


(a)  See  Dineen's  Keating,  vol.  Ill,  p.  325. 

(b)  Ibidem,  pp.  222  and  300. 

(c)  I  have  outlined  the  reasons  supporting  this  view  in  a  paper  {Saint  Vauk 
of  Came)  recently  contributed  to  the  Journal  of  the  R.S.A.I. 
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sway  was  triumphantly  established  over  Gallia  and  Ger- 
mania  ;  for  the  Caesars  were  ruthless  persecutors  of  every 
religion  but  their  own.  By  rigid  police  measures  the 
Empire  annihilated  druidical  observances  ;  while  the  ex- 
tensive foundation  of  Gallo-Roman  schools,  many  of  which 
grew  into  famous  seats  of  learning,  supplanted  the 
seminaries  of  the  druids,  and  won  the  minds  of  their  pupils 
to  the  newer  and  more  liberal  culture  {a).  A  French 
author,  who  has  written  voluminously  on  early  religions 
and  civilizations,  thus  sums  up  the  general  effects  : 

"  After  a  last  effort  under  Vespasian,  at  the  time  of  the 
burning  of  the  Capitol,  in  which  they  saw  a  presage  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  Roman  power,  the  Druids  emigrated  to 
Great  Britain,  and  then  to  Ireland,  where  they  subsisted 
for  four  centuries  longer.  In  Ireland  they  had  their 
places  at  table  side  by  side  with  the  kings,  whose  children 
they  educated  ;  a  king  did  not  dare  to  speak  before  a  Druid  ; 
they  were  sorcerers,  soothsayers  and  councillors  of  State"  (b) 

If  Ptolemy  had  come  to  Ireland  to  verify  his  geogra- 
phical locations,  he  might  well  have  met  and  discussed 
tribal  boundaries  with  Cathair  Mor  ;  their  life-terms,  it  is 
almost  certain,  having  in  part  overlapped.  That  being  so, 
it  follows  that,  in  the  great  Cathair's  time,  Leinster  was 
largely  peopled  by  colonies  bearing  the  same  names  as 
well-known  races  of  the  continent,  and  related  to  them 
presumably  as  emigrant  to  parent  stocks.  From  south 
to  north  three  settlements,  whom  Ptolemy  names  re- 
spectively Brigantes,  Menapii  and  Cauci,  succeeded  each 
other  in  occupation  of  the  Leinster  coast.  In,  or  near, 
the  same  province  were  the  Coriondi,  who,  reasonably 
enough,  have  been  identified  with  the  Coritani  of  Britain, 
and  presumed  to  have  come  from  the  district  of  Gaul  which 
is  traversed  by  the  river  Charente  (c).  The  situation  of 
the  Coriondi  in  Ireland  would  suggest  that  they  had  pre- 
ceded the  Brigantes — who  fixed  their  abode  along  the 
southern  coast  of  Leinster — and  may  have  tempted  them 
from  their  adjacent  homeland,  on  the  further  side  of  the 
Cantabrian  sea,  to  a  like  venture  of  emigration.  The 


(a)  See  Orpheus :  A  General  History  of  Religions,  by  Salomon  Reinach  (trans- 
lated by  Miss  Simmonds),  p.  123. 
(6)  Ibidem. 

(c)  Guest's  Origines  Celticae,  vol.  II,  p.  15. 
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Cauci  must  be  supposed  to  have  come  from  beside  the  Elbe, 
a  branch  of  that  people  whom  Tacitus  lauds  above  all  the 
Germans  for  their  affluence  and  their  nobility  of 
character,  (a)  The  Menapii  crossed  over  from  Belgic  Gaul, 
where  they  occupied  a  wide  tract  of  seaboard  between  the 
Meuse  and  the  Somme. 

The  Belgae,  Caesar  informs  us  (b),  having  originally 
come  west  over  the  Rhine,  and  having  there  cleared  an 
extensive  region  of  its  Gallic  inhabitants,  made  the  place 
their  permanent  home.  Believed  by  the  Gauls  to  be 
Germans,  they  prided  themselves  on  being  the  only  people 
resident  in  Rhenish  Gaul  who  had  successfully  resisted  the 
aggressive  Cimbri  and  Teutons.  By  extraction,  therefore, 
the  Menapii,  like  the  Cauci,  may  be  classed  as  Germans ; 
but,  unlike  the  Cauci,  they  had,  no  doubt,  become  im- 
pregnated, by  intermarriages,  with  a  considerable  ad- 
mixture of  Gallic  blood. 

Two  of  the  non-native  colonies  of  Leinster  would  thus 
have  acknowledged  themselves  to  be  Germans,  or  des- 
cended of  Germans.  At  this  point  the  question  arises — 
Who  were  the  Germans  ?  At  the  present  day  every 
native  of  the  dominions  recently  ruled  by  the  ex-Kaiser, 
Wilhelm,  would  be  called  a  German.  Yet,  in  the  con- 
glomeration of  races  that  composed  Wilhelm's  subjects, 
when  he  lorded  over  them  as  Kaiser,  the  proportion  of 
men  and  women  of  true  German  blood,  it  may  confidently 
be  affirmed,  was  relatively  trifling.  Moreover,  the  con- 
stituent races  of  those  dominions  that  would  now  be  re- 
cognised as  distinctively  German  never  styled  themselves 
Germans.  In  their  own  land  their  collective  name  is 
Deutsch,  and  that  name  dates  only  from  the  middle  ages. 
Tacitus  applied  the  name  Germania  loosely  to  the  assem- 
blage of  states,  east  of  the  Rhine,  that  had  been  brought 
partially  under  Roman  domination,  or  had  come  within 
the  penumbral  area  of  Roman  influence ;  but  he  admitted 
that  the  term  was  of  recent  adoption,  and  that  it  had  been 
introduced  more  particularly  to  distinguish  the  seats  of 
conquering  tribes,  like  the  Tungri,  (c),  who  had  crossed 
the  Rhine,  overpowered  the  Gauls,  and  settled  in  their 
territory  (d). 


(a  Tacitus,  Gevmania,  chap  XXXV.  (b)  Gallic  War,  Book  II,  Chapter  4- 
(c)  Seated  around  the  present  Tongres.      (d)  Germania,  Cap.  II. 
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From  Tacitus  we  learn  that  in  his  time  the  name  Germani 
was  by  no  means  new,  having  been  made  for  themselves 
long  years  before  by  the  sturdy  tribes  who  bore  it.  The 
words  Germani  and  Germania,  thus,  have  issued  from 
entirely  different  manufactories.  The  race-name,  more- 
over, had  probably  become  venerable  by  age  before  the 
Romans  shaped,  or  needed,  the  place-name.  Refuting 
the  tradition  that  Hannibal  had  crossed  to  Italy  over  the 
Pennine  Alps,  Livy  states  that  this  route  was  impractic- 
able, as  its  passes  were  then  (218  B.C.)  held  by  "  semi- 
german"  mountaineers  {a).  Livy's  spelling  of  the  word 
shows,  I  think,  that  for  him  "  Germani"  was  a  collective, 
not  an  individualistic,  name.  Nor  was  the  territorial 
application  of  the  term  restricted  by  boundaries  having 
the  Rhine  for  diameter.  The  Spanish  town  of  Oretum, 
on  the  Guadiana,  was  known  to  Ptolemy  as  ORETON 
GERMANON  (Oretum  Germanorum)  ;  and  the  people 
of  the  region  which  had  Oretum  for  capital  were,  according 
to  Pliny,  "  Oretani,  qui  et  Germani  nominantur.''  (b) 

Commenting  on  Pliny's  statement,  in  his  study  of  "  Les 
Celtes  en  Espagne,"  D'Arbois  de  Jubainville  notes, 
"  Germanus  est  mot  celtique"  (c).  In  saying  this  he  but  re- 
peats what  had  previously  been  affirmed  by  several  eminent 
philologists,  by  Grimm  (d)  for  example,  and  Zeuss  (e). 
No  evidence  can  be  adduced  that  the  Belgae  ever  applied 
the  name  Germani  to  Cimbri,  to  Teutons,  or  to  any  non- 
Celtic  nation.  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  believe 
that,  in  Caesar's  time,  any  non-Celtic  people  were  known 
eo  nomine  either  to  themselves,  or  to  outsiders.  The  first 
living  authority  on  Caesar's  Gaul,  writing  with  clearness 
and  caution,  observes  : 

"  Unless  we  know  what  the  Roman  envoys  meant  by 
the  word  Germani,  their  statement  that  the  Belgae  '  were 
of  German  origin  '  proves  nothing.  The  word  Germanus, 
may  or  may  not  have  been  Celtic,  but  there  is 
no  proof  that  the  Gauls  meant  by  Germani  a  Teutonic 
people  who  spoke  the  Teutonic  language.  My  own  con- 
viction is  that  when  the  Roman  envoys  told  Caesar 
that  the  Belgae  were  of  German  origin  they  spoke  the 
truth  but  that  they  only  meant  that  the  Belgae  were  the 

(a)  "  Obsepta  (itinera)  gentibus  semigermanis"  Livy,  Book  XXI,  chap.  38. 

(b)  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  Book  III,  chap,  3.      (c)  Revue  Celtiqiie,  Vol.  XV,  p.  6. 

(d)  Geschichte  dev  Deutschen  Sprache,  Band  II,p;787y    (e)  Gramma  tica  Celtica,p:  773 
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descendants  of  a  people  who  had  once  dwelt  on  the  east 
of  the  Rhine."  (a). 

Add  to  this  that  the  Belgae,  as  is  attested  by  the  topo- 
graphical names  of  their  country,  were  indubitably  Celts 
— for  the  place-nomenclature  of  Belgic  Gaul  is  universally 
admitted  to  be  as  distinctly  Celtic  as  that  of  Gaul  proper  (b) 
— and  the  conclusion  irresistibly  follows  that  the  original 
"  Germani"  of  Caesar's  Commentaries  were  Celts  by  race 
and  language. 

A  study  of  the  Roman  writers  leads  steadily  to  the  con- 
viction that,  in  the  first  century  of  our  era,  the  term  Germani 
was  used  exclusively  of  Celts,  not  of  Teutons  (c).  It 
was  Teuton  races  that  eventually  shattered  the  mighty 
empire  of  the  Caesars,  and  rebuilt  its  ruins  into  flourishing 
kingdoms  of  their  own.  But  at  the  date  mentioned  these 
races  were  still  confined  to  their  trackless  forests  beyond 
the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  penned  in  there  effectually  by 
the  Celtic  populations  in  front.  Long  before  any  Teuton 
people  had  effected  a  settlement  in  Gaul,  Germans  were 
in  occupation  along  the,  Rhone  and  Saone  valleys — the 
quarter  subsequently  ruled  by  the  Teuton  Burgundians — 
and.  Germans  had  made  conquests  beyond  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Alps.  But  these  Germans  were  hardy  Celts  ;  and 
their  name,  Germani.  had  no  tribal  significance,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  borne  by  Celtic  warrior-bodies  irrespective  of 
tribe.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  when  a  band  of  Celts 
set  out  with  arms  in  their  hands,  whether  to  plunder,  to 
invade,  or  to  throw  off  the  Roman  yoke,  they  became 
Germani  (d).  Among  the  Celts  it  was  a  name  of  honour 
and  pride  ;  for  it  appealed  to  their  martial  spirit,  and 
roused  their  military  ardour. 

'Jit  is  pretty  certain  that,  among  the  Cauci  and  Menapii 
of  Leinster,  there  were  numbers  who  would  have  gloried 

(a)  Caesar  s  Conquest  of  Gaul  by  Rice  Holmes,  p,  333 

(b)  See  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor's  Words  and  Places,  p.  42. 

(c)  For  a  fuller  review  of  the  evidence  see  Guest's  Origines  Celticae,  p.  386  et  seq. 

(d)  Thus  when  Commios — a  chief  of  the  Atrebates  who  had  been  placed  by 
Caesar  over  the  British  Belgae — revolted,  he  had  coins  struck  with  the  inscription 
"  Commios  Germanus,"  that  is  "  Commios  armed  assertor  of  his  independence." 
Carausius — another  high-placed  and  rebellious  Celt  of  Roman  Britain — called  by 
Aurelius  Victor  "  a  citizen  of  Menapia,"  has  been  supposed  by  Camden  to  belong 
to  the  citedal-town  of  the  Menapians  in  Ireland  (Britannia,  vol.  II,  p.  323),  which 
very  likely,  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  Faythe  of  Wexford.  The  notorious 
"  Comes  Littoris  Saxonici"  of  Diocletian,  who  aspired  to  the  Roman  purple,  would, 
on  this  supposition,  have  been  a  Wexford  "  German"  or  "  Garman." 
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in  being  called  Germans.      The  Cauci  were  probably  a 
semi-Teutonised  race  ;  but  the  fact  that  Tacitus  locates 
them  east  of  the  Ems  would  not  necessarily  imply  that 
they  had  abandoned  their  own  Celtic  speech.    The  Nervii, 
seated  between  the  Menapii  and  the  Atrebates  (Arras) — 
reputed  to  be  the  most  obstinate  anti-Romans  in  Belgic 
Gaul — cherished  the  tradition  of  having  sprung  from 
Germans  (a).      Quite  possibly  the  river  Garumna,  now 
the  Garonne,  took  its  name  from  a  German,  or  guerilla, 
contingent  of  the  Brigantes ;  for  that  restless  people  must 
have  marched  down  through  the  Garonne  valley  on  its 
way  to  northern  Spain.     A  well-defined  succession  of  place 
names,  standing  in  line  with  the  Garumna — Lakes  Bregenz 
and  Brienz  in  Switzerland,  Brian  con  in  France,  Brigantia 
near  Cape  Finisterre — permanently  traces  the  westward 
route  of  the  Brigantes.     The  Garumni,  an  obscure  tribe 
mentioned  once  by  Caesar  (b),  and  by  him  alone,  would, 
on  this  supposition,  have  been  an  offshoot  of  the  Brigantian 
Germani,  who  had  settled  around  the  head-waters  of  the 
Garonne. 

To  get  the  Celtic  forms  of  name-words  like  Ariovistus, 
Garumna,  Germani,  the  final  syllables  must  be  dropped, 
for  they  were  but  orthographical  tags  appended  by  the 
Latins.  Garumna  then  becomes  Garumn,  a  word  hardly 
to  be  distinguished  from  our  own  Garman,  as  that  name 
would  have  been  sounded  (Gar-u-man)  in  ancient  Ireland. 
Among  Celts  and  Romans  alike  the  initial  G  of  Germani 
certainly  had  the  sound  of  a  Greek  gamma  (y). 
German,  the  descriptive  name  of  a  fighting,  marauding 
Celt,  would  with  equal  certainty  have  been  pronounced 
by  the  Irish  Gaels,  and  most  probably  by  the  continental 
Celts,  as  Garman  (c) .  The  Celts,  getting  speedily  Roman- 
ised under  imperial  rule,  parted  utterly  with  their  speech, 
their  religions,  their  hereditary  customs.  Their  topo- 
graphical names,  therefore,  can  be  observed  only  as  they 
come  refracted  through  the  media  of  classical  literature. 


(a)  Tacitus,  Germania,  Cap.  28. 

(b)  Be  Bell.  Gall.Bk,  III.,  Chap.  27.  They  were  seated  under  the  Pyrenees 
close  to  the  Volcae  Tectosages. 

(c)  Compare  Belach-Conglais  (Baltinglass)  ;  Ua  Ferghal  (O'Farrell)  ;  Bind- 
senchas  (Dinnshanchus)  ;  Berba  (Barrow),  etc.  Even  the  Menapii  are  generally 
named  Manapii  in  Ptolemy's  "  Maps"  of  Ireland.  (See,  e.g.  O'Conor's  Rerum 
Hibernicarum  Scriptores  Veteres,  vol.  I,  p.  LVIII). 
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The  Celt-Germans,  softened  by  Roman  arts,  threw  away 
their  chance  of  erecting  a  homogeneous  kingdom  or  state, 
and  never  conceived  any  grand  design  of  political  con- 
struction. Their  swords,  then  discarded,  had  from 
earliest  times  been  magnificently  used,  in  sustainment,  as 
the  need  arose,  of  petty  tribal  autonomy,  but  oftener  in 
wild  plundering  raids,  or  in  ignoble,  mercenary  campaign- 
ing (a).  When  they  ceased  to  be  formidable,  the  real 
Teutons,  misnamed  Germans,  broke  the  physical  and 
human  barriers  that  had  long  hemmed  them  in,  and  carved 
imposing  kingdoms  out  of  the  domains  of  Celt  and  Roman . 
European  history,  long  before  it  enters  the  mediaeval 
period,  virtually  ceases  to  concern  itself  with  the  Celts  ; 
while  its  pages  become  packed  with  the  doings  of  conquer- 
ing Goth  and  Frank  and  Lombard  and  Norman.  ■ 

I  return  to  the  Dindsenchas  to  see  whether  it  will  enable 
me  to  become  more  closely  acquainted  with  the  antece- 
dents of  the  robber,  Garman,  who  was  drowned  in  the 
Slaney  embouchure.  The  most  specific  information  given 
in  the  text  is,  that  his  father  was  Bomma  Licce — a  name 
which  seems  to  betray  him  for  an  alien  in  race,  if  not  in 
birth — and  that  their  "  host,"  or  kinsmen,  resided  by  the 
speckle-surfaced  Barrow  (b).  Another  Dindsenchas  poem 
has  for  subject  "  The  Well  of  Sen-Garman" — Tipra  Sen- 
Garmna — or  of  Old  Garman  (c)  ;  which  well  must  have 
stood  near  the  junction  of  the  counties  Cork,  Limerick 
and  Kerry,  as  it  was  the  source  of  the  river  Feale.  "  Sen-" 
Garman,  or  Old  Garman,  appears  in  the  Dindsenchas  as  a 
woman,  but  a  woman  of  wild,  ferocious  habits,  who  awed 
the  land  by  her  prowess  and  daring.  When  she  mingled 
in  the  strife  "  the  force  of  nine  likewise,  with  martial 
renown,"  was  "  in  Sen-Garman."  A  veritable  Seniramis, 
or  Boadicca,  turned  to  river,  Sen-Garman  broke  out  from 
Loch  Lein  (or  Killarney)  in  Irluachair,  smiting  and  preying 
the  whole  country  in  a  mad  freak  of  destruction.  Having 


(a)  Thus  hired  battalions  of  Germani,  cavalry  and  light-armed  foot,  enabled 
Caesar  to  crush  the  bravest  and  most  patriotic  of  all  the  Gauls,  young  Vercinge- 
torix,  at  Alesia  (De  Bell.  Gall.  Lib.  VII,  Cap.  65  et  seq). 

*    (6)  "  Ce  do  sluag  Berba  barr-bricce." 

(c)  Todd  Lecture  Series,  R.I. A.,  vol.  X.,  pp.  243-253. 
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sacked  and  slaughtered  all  to  the  south,  she  faced  round 
for  the  duns  of  every  other  direction. 

"  Many  roads  the  beldame  traversed ; 

*|c      sfc      sfc      sjc      «$c      5$c      5f»      sjc      sfc      jfc      sfc  s|c 

"  Thereafter  she  went  onward  to  the  north, 
The  fierce  woman,  furious,  right  grim  ; 
She  smote  the  lusty  shielded  man, 
Gannan,  in  his  home  in  Caisle." 

Gannan,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Fir-Domnan  (a),  the  Firbolg  people  who,  in  the 
partitioning  of  Ireland,  received  the  south-western  division 
for  their  share.  Rudhraidhe  took  the  north  ;  Slain ghe 
the  south-east ;  all  the  rest  was  owned  jointly  by  the 
brothers  Sengann,  Gannan  and  Gann.  The  affirmed 
brotherhood  may  be  doubted  ;  for  the  names  are  one 
and  the  same,  Sengann  being  Old  Gann,  and  Gannan, 
Gann  the  Little  or  the  well-beloved  Gann.  Such  being  the 
case,  it  is  more  probable  that,  if  trio  there  was,  it  consisted 
of  father,  son  and  grandson.  But  doubt  need  not  be 
entertained  of  the  existence  of  a  real  Gann ;  for  the  very 
region  which  our  native  historians  assign  to  the  Firbolg 
chief  Old  Gann,  (b)  the  region  whence  Sen  Garman  broke 
loose  like  a  Fury-daughter  of  Ate,  is  that  wherein  Ptolemy 
locates  the  Ganganni. 

Associated  with  Sen-Garman  in  her  depredations  was  a 
son,  Slechtaire,  whose  father's  name  was  Currech.  Another 
Dindsenchas  poem  personifies  Currech  Life  (the  Curragh 
of  Kildare),  and  celebrates  his  decapitation  by  Finn  Mac 
Cumhal  (c).  Finn's  stronghold,  on  the  Hill  of  Allen, 
looked  south  over  Kildare.     The  decapitation,  therefore, 


(a)  Leabhar  Gabhala  (by  Macalister  and  MacNeill),  p"  119. 

(b)  Ibidem,  p.  131.  The  Dindsenchas  of  Bend  Etair  II  introduces  an  "  Old 
Sengann,"  or  Sengand  Sen  (Todd.  Lect  Ser.  X,  p.  117.). 

(c)  "  I  (Find)  cut  off  and  brought  to  proud  Bodamair 

The  head  of  shaven  Currech  with  his  hair." 
Todd  Lect.  Series  X.,  p.  235.  Though  this  poem  is  headed  "  Currech  Life," 
and  "  Cuirrech  Life"  occurs  twice  in  the  manuscript  text  (see  Book  of  Ballymote, 
p.  376  of  Facsimile  copy),  the  Editor,  (Professor  Gwynn)  I  am  bound  to  note, 
assigns  a  different  locus  to  the  Curragh  concerned.  The  passage  cited  would 
make  sense  only  on  the  supposition  that  Finn  himself  had  "  shaved  "  Currech's 
head. 
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would  mean,  well  enough,  that  Finn,  having  first  stripped 
the  land  of  its  harvest  produce,  cut  away  the  upper  end 
of  the  Curragh  and  added  it  to  his  own  domain.  The  same 
Curragh  might,  equally  well,  have  symbolised  the  indi- 
vidual whose  wife,  or  concubine,  Sen-Garman  had  been. 
We  sometimes  speak  of  a  man  as"a  son  of  the  soil,"  there- 
by attributing  fatherhood  to  this  or  that  locality  ;  and  it  is 
evidently,  I  think,  in  the  same  metaphorical  sense 
Slechtaire  is  represented  as  the  son  of  Currech. 

In  Leinster  Garman  was  of  the  male  sex  ;  in  Munster 
Old  Garman  was  an  Amazonian  female  (a).  The  apparent 
conflict  of  genders  need  not  perplex  ;  for  it  implies  that  the 
actual  Garman  is,  in  both  connections,  exhibited  only 
through  symbol  or  personification  (b).  The  matron, 
Sen-Garman,  stands  for  a  folk-unit,  a  marauding  horde, 
whose  homeland  once  lay  on  or  near  some  Curragh.  Being 
sprung  from  this  Garman  clan,  Slechtaire  was  a  child  of 
Sen-Garman  ;  having  come  from  their  residential  seat  he 
was  a  son  of  Currech  (c). 

The  Garman  who  provoked  the  High  King's  ire,  it  is 
told,  was  a  tren-fer,  a  bold  captain  or  champion  whose 
place,  when  he  served  at  his  post,  was  behind  Cathair' s 
back.  The  same  Cathair  is  described  as  "  son  of  fair 
Fedlimid,  the  High  King  of  Erin  from  Alend."  His 
hereditary  fortress  was  Alend,  or  Knockaulin,  the  massive 
hill — still  girdled  towards  the  top  by  an  immense  ring-fort 
— that  rises  beside  Old  Kilcullen.  It  stands  near  the 
confines  of  ancient  Magh-Life  ;  and  the  Barrow  flows  south 
just  a  few  miles  away,  on  the  farther  side.  A  Garman 
station  might  easily  have  been  delimited  there,  having 
contact  both  with  the  Curragh  and  the  Barrow.  The 
Garman  clan  would  seem  to  have  been  employed  as  state 
attendants  by  Cathair,  being  doubtless  primarily 
a  military  caste  living  by  mercenary  service.  Possibly 
about  this  time  they  were  losing  rank,  for  soon  after  a 

_  (a)  It  is  quite  possible  that,  some  day,  she  may  be  exploited  as  the  Gaelic 
Bellona. 

(b)  In  the  Dindsenchas  of  Carmun  Sen-Garman  "  the  crooked,"  comes  for- 
ward in  his  more  proper,  masculine  character  (vide  infra,  p.  45). 

(c)  Slechtaim  means  "  I  cut  up,  or  dissect"  (See  O'Reilly's  Dictionary).  The 
nearest  English  equivalent  for  "  Slechtaire,"  therefore,  would  be  "The  Ripper", 
Etymologically,  Old  Garman's  "  son"  is  entitled  to  be  known  as  "  The  Slayer,"  or 
"  The  Slaughterer" — names  which  attest  unmistakably  his  character  and  occu- 
pation. 
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native  militia  appears  on  the  stage,  organised  under  the 
captaincy  of  Cumhal,  and  of  his  more  famous  son,  Finn. 
Degraded  in  status  the  Garman  hirelings  would  naturally 
have  resorted  to  freebooting.  It  was  Finn  Mac  Cumhall, 
according  to  the  Dindsenchas  legend,  who  drowned  Sen- 
Garman  in  the  well  of  Tipra  Sengarmna ;  and  the  poem 
commemorating  the  event  has  hitherto  passed  among 
tradition-retailers  as  the  production  of  Finn's  son,  Fergus 
Finbheil — brother  of  Oisin,  the  Gaelic  Orpheus  (a). 

No  hero  of  myth,  not  even  the  Hellenic  Herakles,  is  more 
indebted  to  the  poets  for  the  range  and  transcendence  of 
his  reputation  than  our  own  Finn  MacCumhal  (b) .  Mater- 
nally of  the  old  Gaileon  race— the  Fir  Gaileoin  whom  Slainghe 
hadplanted  in  Ireland — at  the  head  of  his  Fianna,  neverthe- 
less, he  won  the  gratitude  of  Milesian  Gaeldom  by  helping 
to  establish  and  consolidate  its  supremacy.  From  his 
perch  on  Allen  Hill  Finn  looked  down  with  the  eye  of  a 
hawk,  and  the  griping  talons  of  an  eagle  ;  but  it  was  foi 
Tara  he  scouted,  and  it  was  in  defence  of  Tara  he  descended 
with  whelming  swoop.  Tara's  stoutest  bulwark  was 
Finn  ;  but  it  was  the  Tara  of  Cormac  Mac  Airt,  the  states- 
man monarch  who  raised  his  Milesian  house  to  a  secure 
imperial  height,  and  finally  closed  the  question  as  to  which 
race  should  wield  the  sovereignity  of  Ireland. 

In  later  times  Milesian  bards,  who  ignored  the  not  less 
redoubtable  Connaught  champion,  Goll  Mac  Morna,  amply 
repaid  Finn,  by  chanting  his  fame  and  advertising  his 
exploits  to  all  ends  of  the  land.  Just  as  the  Irish  peasantry 
of  to-day  make  Oliver  Cromwell  the  demolisher  of  every 
stone-and-mortar  ruin  in  the  country,  so — though  from  a 
different  motif—  has  Finn  MacCumhall's  credit  as  a  Gaelic 
superman,  or  demigod,  been  multiplied  manifold  both  as 
to  the  number  and  the  dimensions  of  his  achievements  (c) 
The  apocryphal  "  Fergus  Finnbheil,"  I  suspect,  was  some 


(a)  O'Curry's  Manuscript  Materials,  p.  306.  This  Fergus  is  named  as  the 
author  in  the  prose  Introduction  to  the  ode,  contained  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote 
(Facsimile,  377  a). 

(&)  Professor  MacNeill's  learned  Introduction  to  Duanaire  Finn  (Irish  Texts 
Society,  Vol.  VII),  should  be  studied  for  appreciating  Finn's  place  in  history,  and 
that  of  his  epic  cycle  in  literature. 

(r)  The  Fianna  seem  to  have  discharged  the  functions  of  a  military-police 
force  in  Cormac's  well-ordered  kingdom.  This  explains  how  Finn,  their  com- 
mander-in-chief, destroyed  so  many  malefactors  and  "  monsters." 
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active  agent  in  this  industry,  who,  in  order  to  magnify 
Finn,  would  hesitate  not  to  commit  acts  of  purloining  on 
his  behalf ;  and  in  such  wise  might  Tipra  Sengarmna  have 
got  associated  with  the  Munster  Feale. 

In  the  Book  of  Lecan  Tipra  Sengarmna  stands  for  the 
source  of  the  Slaney  (a)  ;  and  to  me  the  nature  of  this 
connection  between  river  and  well  would  suggest  that 
Slainghe  himself,  very  likely,  came  of  an  old  Garman,  or 
German,  stock.  His  people  were  remembered  more 
specifically  as  the  Fir-Gaileoin.  The  followers  of 
Rudhraidhe  and  of  Gannan  were  the  Fir  Domnan.  The 
Fir  Bolgs  proper  accompanied  Sengann  and  Gann.  But 
Fir-Bolg  was  evidently  the  oldest  and  most  comprehensive 
of  those  appellations,  for  it  belonged  to  the  three  hosts 
as  their  common,  generic  name  (b).  Gaelic  tradition  was 
most  definite  in  grouping  the  three  expeditions  into  a  joint 
colonization,  and  in  making  them  issue  from  "  Grecc,"  or 
Greece  ;  but  by  "  Greece"  was  meant  some  mountain  region 
which  the  Greeks  themselves  would  probably  have  re- 
legated to  Scythia  or  Thrace. 

In  Ireland  the  northern  Clanna  Rudhraidhe  far  out- 
distanced in  their  development  the  Connaught  Fir  Domnan 
and  the  Leinster  Gaileon  ;  and  in  the  zenith  of  their  pros- 
perity they  raised  Emania  to  a  pre-eminence  which  Gaelic 
story  has  never  wearied  of  extolling.  An  epic  cycle  of 
their  own,  ancient  Ireland's  richest  bequest  in  secular 
literature,  enshrines  the  barbaric  grandeur  of  their  chivalry, 
the  renown  of  their  kings  and  Red  Branch  Knights.  The 
Tain  Bo  Cuailgne  celebrates  their  crowning  achievement, 
the  annihilation  of  Connaught's  champions  in  hand-to-hand 
conflicts,  unmatched  for  skill  and  bravery,  culminating  in 
the  titanic  duel  between  Ferdiad  and  Cuchullin  at  Uladh's 
frontier  ford.  Worthy  to  rank  with  Homer's  encounter 
between  Hektor  and  Aias,  this  majestic  scene  closes  with  the 
picture  of  Cuchullin  weeping,  faint  and  inconsolable,  over 
the  lifeless  body  of  his  rival,  just  stricken  to  earth  by  the 
jGae-Bulg's  magic  thrust.     Together  they  had  been  trained 


(a)  Folio  194.  This  would  by  no  means  imply  that  "  Garman"  raiding  had 
not  been  rife  in  Munster  and  Connaught ;  nor  do  I  in  the  least  impugn  the  substance 
of  the  "  Sengarman"  legend. 

{b)  Leabhar  Gabhala,  p.  319. 
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in  feats  of  arms  by  the  giantess,  Scathach  of  Alba  ;  and, 
though  come  of  contending  provinces,  they  had  never 
broken  the  friendship  contracted  in  early  youth.  Even 
in  the  intervals  of  the  contest  they  passionately  demon- 
strated their  mutual  affection,  for  its  strength  still  resisted 
this  severest  of  all  strains  that  fate  could  impose  (a). 

Lamenting  his  fallen  friend — foe  only  by  compulsion — 
Cuchullin,  in  bitterness  of  heart,  recalled  their  life  in 
Scathach's  training  school,  and  the  martial  deeds  in  which 
they  had  there  excelled  all  others.  On  one  feat  his  memory 
dwelt  with  a  peculiar  pride,  for  it  was  the  greatest  triumph 
of  the  two  companions  in  arms. 

"  Go  ye  all,"  said  Scathach,  "  to  the  furious  battle 
Which  will  be  fought  by  German  the  terrible." 

This  German  Garbhglass  (the  Rough-Grey)  (b),  held  his 
court  somewhere  by  the  Torrian  Sea  (c)  ;  and  thence 
Cuchullin  and  Ferdiad  had  him  conveyed  in  chains  to 
Scathach. 

"  We  pillaged  the  court  of  the  wily  German 

Over  the  broad  sea  of  spangled  waters, 

We  brought  German  alive 

With  us  to  Scathach  of  the  broad  shield. 
************* 

************* 

"  If  it  were  there  I  saw  thy  death 
Among  the  great  heroes  of  Greece, 
I  should  not  be  alive  after  thee — 
For  it  is  together  we  should  die."  (d) 

Of  what  present  value,  it  may  be  asked,  are  these  poetic 
raptures  ?  As  evidences  of  actual  fact,  of  course,  they 
count  for  next  to  nothing.      But  the  names,  most  as- 


(a)  '*  And  the  hall  with  wild  applauses 

Sobbed  like  women  ere  they  wist, 
When  the  champions  in  the  pauses 
Of  the  struggling  combat  kissed." 

(Sir  S.  Ferguson  s  Tain  Quest), 
{b)  The  nicknames  Garbh  (Coarse,  Awesome)  and  Glas  (Blue-Grey  or  Green) 
seem  to  have  been  well-recognised  family  belongings  of  the  "  Garmans,"  at  home 
and  abroad  {vide  supra,  pp.  19,  20). 

(c)  Muir  Torren  might  mean  either  the  Mediterranean  Sea  as  a  whole,  or  any 
of  its  branches  (See  Hogan's  Onom.  Goed.). 

{d)  From  Sullivan  s  Translation  of  the  Tain,  in  O'Curry  s  Manners  a  nd  Customs, 
Vol.  Ill,  Appendix  I. 
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suredly,  were  not  the  creations  of  bards.  They  were 
religiously  guarded  and  handed  down  by  racial  reminis- 
cence ;  and,  though  the  tales  as  pictures  of  concrete  events 
got  faded  and  blurred,  often  perhaps  grotesquely  renovated 
and  transformed,  in  the  course  of  age-long  rehearsals,  yet 
they  must  have  reflected  throughout  some  faint  images  of 
-  the  things  which  had  been  their  original  themes.  The 
mythologists  may  claim  Ferdiad  and  Cuchullin  as  belonging 
to  themselves  alone — not  men  at  all,  but  concepts  repre- 
senting divinities  or  disguised  powers,  states  of  nature 
or  types  of  being  ;  but,  nevertheless,  they  cannot  be  allowed 
wholly  to  appropriate  that  "  wily  German"  (a),  the  terror 
of  foreign  parts,  whose  discomfiture  was  remembered  by 
the  Clanna  Rudhraidhe  as  the  greatest  accomplishment 
of  the  greatest  champion  of  their  race. 

The  genealogists,  in  their  artificial  schemes,  suspended 
the  Clanna  Rudhraidhe  from  the  Milesian  framework,  by 
forging  a  series  of  links  to  connect  them  with  Ir,  as  eponym 
— Ir  himself  standing  as  brother  beside  Eremhon  and 
Ebher.  But  all  that  is  known  of  the  Ulster  Clanna  Rudh- 
raidhe negatives  this  hypothetical  relationship  ;  and,  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  there  is  no  need,  or  reason,  to  dissociate 
that  fine  race  from  the  Rudhraidhe  who  was  Slainghe's 
colonising  mate.  The  Clanna  Rudhraidhe  thus  would 
have  been  a  branch  of  the  Fir  Domnan  ;  and  in  the 
fight  between  Cuchullin  and  Ferdiad  at  the  ford,  the  might 
of  Rudhraidhe  was  matched  against  the  might  of  Gannan. 
Can  this  inference  be  supported  by  independent  verifica- 
tion ?  I  think  so.  Among  the  early  cemeteries  of 
Ireland  three  of  the  most  famous  were  Tailltiu,  Cruachan, 
and  Carman.  The  Clanna  Ruadhraidhe  kings  were 
buried  at  Tailltiu,  and  the  Fir  Gaileoin  were  interred  at 
Carman  (b).  Both  stations  were  likewise  the  sites  of 
great  assemblies,  or  fairs  ;  and  it  is  a  most  remarkable  fact 
that  these  festivals  were  held  at  the  same  date,  the  season 
of  the  Lugnasad,  or  the  beginning  of  August.     The  oc- 


(av  Throughout  this  paper  C  and  G  of  proper  names  should  be  pronounced  like 
the  Greek  kappa  (k)  and  gammi  (y)  respectively. 

(y)  See  Senchas  na  Relig,  printed  in  Petrie's  Round  Towers,  pp.  101-2.  With 
Father  Hogan  I  take  OEnach  Ailbe  to  be  an  alias  for  Carman.  If  Carman  was 
near  the  Burren,  it  must  have  been  in  Magh  Ailbe,  and  there  would  not  have  been 
two  royal  burial-grounds  in  the  same  Magh. 
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casion  was,  of  course,  primarily  religious ;  and,  in  the 
period  known  to  us,  the  institutions  were  of  triennial 
occurrence.  But  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that,  at  a 
still  earlier  time,  the  ceremonies  of  Tailltiu  and  Carman 
were  held  annually  (a). 

Gaelic  story,  in  its  entire  compass,  displays  no  finer  or . 
bolder  figure  than  that  which  makes  the  tri  tonna  Herend 
— three  great  tidal  currents  whose  surges  splash  the  Irish 
coast — resound  from  the  shields  of  Uladh's  heroes  wjien 
peril  impends  over  Emania,  or  hostile  musters  approach 
the  kingdom  of  Rudhraidhe  (b).  A  modern  poet,  who 
had  imbibed  much  of  the  old  bardic  spirit,  thus  reproduces 
the  image  : 

"  Moan'd  each  sea-chafed  promontory  ;  soar'd  and  waiFd 

white  Cleena's  wave ; 
Rose  the  Tonn  of  Inver  Rory,  and  through  column'd  chasm 

and  cave 

Reaching  deep  with  roll  of  anger,  till  Dunseverick's  dun- 
geons reel'd, 

Roar'd  responsive  to  the  clangour  struck  from  Conor's 
magic  shield/'  (c). 

That  Tonn  Ruadhraighi  and  Tonn  Tuaighi  Inbhir — 
the  tides  of  Dundrum  bay  and  of  Ballintoy  strand — should 
roar  in  sympathy  with  Conor  MacNessa's  encompassing 
danger  is  not  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  our  understanding. 
But  why  should  Tonn  Clidhna — the  tide  of  Glandore 
harbour,  in  distant  Cork — have  joined  in  the  reverbera- 
tion ?  From  the  stock  of  Firbolgic  traditions  comes  the 
answer  : — It  was  there  Clidna  Cendfind  ("  of  the  flaxen 
tresses")  was  drowned  ;  and  this  Clidna  was  a  daughter 
of  Gannan  (d).  Consanguinity  combined  with  religion 
to  weave  the  bond  that  made  the  races  of  Slainghe,  Gannan 


(a)  For  references  see  Orpen's  note  (2)  in  Journal  R  S.  A.  I.,  1906,  p.  15.  The 
Lagenians  interred  at  OEnach  Ailbe  (Carman)  are  defined  as  "  Cathair  with  his  race, 
and  the  kings  who  were  before  them."  The  race  of  Cobhthach  Cael-Breagh,  Labraid 
Loingsech's  predecessor,  were  buried  at  OEnach  Cruachan  (loc.  ext.).  Would  this 
not  suggest  that  Cobhtach  had  come  of  Gannan's  Fir  Domnan  ? 

(&)  See  Tain  Bo  Cuailgne  Edited  by  Windisch  p.  866  ;  and  Cath  Ruis  na 
Rig  Edited  by  Hogan,  p.  22. 

(c)  Sir  S.  Ferguson's  Tain  Quest. 

(d)  "  The  fairest  of  his  children  was  Chdna,"  Dindsenchas  of  Tond  Chhdna. 
Todd  Lect.  Ser.  Vol.  X.,  p.  211. 
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and  Rudhraidhe  one,  until  political  antagonisms  tore 
them  asunder  and  thereby  prepared  the  way  for  their 
destruction. 

There  is  thus  established  a  closeness  of  affinity  between 
the  pre-Milesian  races  of  Leinster,  Ulster  and  Connaught, 
which  lends  strong  confirmation  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Leabhar  Gabhala.  That  old  text  states  that  these  races 
came  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Greece  ;  while  the  litera- 
ture of  Clanna  Ruadhraidhe  points  back  to  the  existence 
of  a  "  German"  ruler  in  the  same  vaguely  defined  quarter. 
Who  he  was,  it  would  be  vain  to  inquire.  All  that  can  be 
safely  inferred  is  that  his  power  and  his  barbarities  had 
impressed  themselves  so  deeply  on  the  imaginations  of  the 
Clanna  Rudhraidhe,  that  they  brought  away  with  them 
an  abiding  hatred  of  the  despot  and  a  longing  for  his  over- 
throw. 

Perhaps  we  have  here  come  in  sight  of  the  real,  an- 
cestral German — of  him  who  may  have  originated  the  name 
Germani,  not  for  a  family  or  tribe,  but  for  the  fiercer  Celts 
who  adopted  his  tactics  in  their  military  operations  ? 
The  Greek  historian,  Pausanias,  mentions  a  Gaulish 
king,  Bolgios  (a),  who  invaded  Illyria  and  Mace- 
donia in  280  B.C.,  defeating  their  army  in  a  great  battle, 
in  which  Ptolemy  Ceraunos  was  slain.  The  fact  that 
Bolg  was  a  personal  name  in  use  among  the  Celts  is  thus 
attested  by  authentic  history  ;  and  it  is  furthermore  shown 
that,  close  on  three  hundred  years  before  our  era,  the 
soldiers,  or  men,  of  this  Bolg  were  victoriously  assailing 
the  frontiers  of  Alexander's  empire  ;  that  is,  were  over- 
running the  region  whence  our  Leabher  Gabhala  brings 
the  Firbolgs. 

Bolgios  did  not  follow  up  his  victory  over  the  Macedon- 
ians, and  his  army  of  Celts  disappeared,  leaving  no  trace 
behind  (b) .    Perhaps  he  retired  to  Gaul,  to  the  sunny  Nar- 

(a)  Descriptio  Graeciae,  Book  X,  Cap.  19,  (Printed  in  Dinan's  Monum.  Hist. 
Celt.,  at  p.  103)  Justinus  (De  Historiis  Philippicis,  Bk.  XXIV,  cap.  5)  calls  this 
chief  Belgius.  For  other  authorities  see  Thierry's  Historic  des  Gaulois,  vol. 
I.,  pp.  128-131. 

(b)  He  was  probably  a  chief  of  the  Volcae  Tectosagres,  who  appear  about 
this  time  in  southern  Gaul.  "  Tectosagos  primaevo  nomine  Bolgas"  (Ausonius  ; 
Clarae  Urbes — Narbo).  In  Ireland  the  personal  name  would  have  been  Bolg,  or 
Bole  ;  and  such  it  was,  for  "  Bole,  son  of  Blar,  was  rath- builder  of  Cruachan  " 
(O'Curry's  Man.  Mat.  pp.  222,  577 — from  McFirbis's  Leabhar  G$nsalach.) 
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bonensis,  laden  with  spoils  to  enrich  Tolosa  and  the 
druidic  retreats  of  the  Volcae  (a).  Perhaps,  joining  up 
with  the  troops  of  Brennus,  after  the  daring  attack  on 
Delphi,  he  passed  over  into  Asia  Minor,  where  Celtic 
inundations  were  then  rapidly  turning  the  country  into 
Gallo-Graecia.  When  the  Celts,  or  Galatae,  got  restricted 
within  the  narrower  confines  of  Galatia  the  Volcae  Tec- 
tosages  appeared  there  as  one  of  their  leading  tribes  (b). 
Latham  rather  foolishly  strove  to  discover  a  Sclavonic 
origin  for  these  Galatae  (c).  But  Strabo  had  no  doubt 
that  they  were  Volcae  from  Southern  Gaul  (d) .  Neither  had 
the  erudite  Cellarius  (e);  nor  the  unsympathetic  Mommsen, 
when  he  wrote  of  them  as  "  the  Celts  who,  to  the  mis- 
fortune of  Asia,  had  settled  within  its  bounds/'  (J). 

If  these  Volcae,  or  Bolcae,  were  the  same  people  as  our 
Irish  Firbolgs  is  it  any  wonder  that  Firbolgic  legends, 
even  as  mutilated  by  the  Dindsenchas  story-tellers,  should 
teem  with  distant  memories  of  Greece  and  Thrace  and  the 
Torrian  Sea  ?  Those  climes  must  have  been  remembered 
by  the  Volcae,  in  all  their  wanderings,  as  their  most 
glorious  theatre  of  war.  Every  people  around  had  quailed 
timorously  before  the  flash  of  their  swords  (g).  Their 
victories,  it  is  true,  achieved  little  more  than  empty  glory. 
Ever  swaying  hither  and  thither  in  irrepressible  masses 
the  impetuous  Celts,  when  kingdoms  lay  at  their  feet, 
often  vanished  in  a  night,  or  sank  suddenly  into  inaction 
like  billows  breaking  on  the  shore  (h).     In  the  Forum 


(a)  See  Strabo,  Book  IV.  (Narbonensis) . 

(b)  Along  the  mountain  slopes  west  of  the  river  Halys.  Ancyra  was  their 
capital. 

(c)  Prichard's  Eastern  Origin  of  the  Celtic  Nations,  Edited  by  Latham,  pp 
104-110. 

(d)  Book  XII  (Galatia). 

(e)  Notitia  Orbis  Aniiqui  Vol.  I.,  pp.  176-184,  and  Vol.  II,  pp.  151-3. 
(/)  History  of  Rome,  Vol.  II.,  Book  III.,  Chap.  8. 

(g)  Justinus  writes  :  "  Ibi  domitis  Pannoniis,  per  multos  annos  cum  finitimis 
varia  bella  gesserunt.     Hortante  deinde  successu,  divisis  agminibus,  alii  Graeciam, 
alii  Macedoniam  ,  omnia  ferro  proterentes,  petivere.      Tantusque  terror  Gallici 
nominis  erat,  ut  etiam  reges  non  lacessiti,  ultro  pacem  ingenti  pecunia  mercarentur. 
{Op.  Cit.,  Book  XXIV.,  Chap.  4).     See  also  Book  XXXII,  Chap  3. 

{h)  A  great  historain,  commenting  on  Cato  Major's  dictum  respecting  the 
Celts  ("  Pleraque  Gallia  anas  res  industriosissime  perseqmtur  :  rem  militarem  et 
argute  loqui")  sums  up  early  Celtic  history  in  the  biting  epigram — "  They  shook  all 
empires  and  founded  none."  (Mommsin's  History  of  Rome,  Vol.  I,  Book  II.,  Chap. 
IV.). 
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Romanum  Brennus  (a),  Chief  of  the  Umbrian  Senones  once 
sold  the  prospective  possession  of  Italy  for  iooo  lbs.  weight 
of  gold  (390  B.C.).  Both  in  Greece  and  in  Asia  tribute 
similarly  proved  to  be  the  main  goal  of  Celtic  conquests. 

The  Celts  eventually  drew  away  from  the  confines  of 
Greece,  but  not  until  their  sway  had  lasted  over  sixty 
years.  From  the  reliable  Polybius  (b)  we  learn  that, 
after  the  reverse  at  Delhi,  the  Celts  conquered  Thrace,  and 
governed  it  from  Tyle,  compelling  Byzantium  to  pay  them 
an  annual  impost  of  eighty  talents.  Their  last  king, 
Cavaros,  is  described  by  Polybius  as  "  huparchon  te 
phusei  kai  megalophron  "  (c),  i.e.,  noble  and  magnani- 
mous by  disposition — and  is  shown  to  have  exercised  his 
influence  in  promoting  peace  among  warring  states.  After 
his  death  {circa  220  B.C.)  fortune  frowned  on  the  Thracian 
Celts,  and  from  rulers  depressed  them  into  subjects.  Their 
nobles,  we  may  be  sure,  would  not  have  long  submitted 
to  this  degradation,  and  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  no  doubt 
fled  from  Thrace.  Subsequently  the  Celts  fell  back  step 
by  step  before  the  advance  of  Rome  ;  yet  as  late  as  the 
time  of  Tacitus  Celtic-speaking  nations  were  to  be  found 
along  the  south-east  of  his  Germania  (d). 

Long  before  that  date  retreating  Volcae  had  flung 
themselves  over  the  Rhine,  and  appropriated  a  large 
division  of  Gaul,  where  they  were  known  to  the  older 
Celtic  inhabitants  as  Germani.  Caesar  had  read,  and 
heard,  of  them  as  the  possessors  of  the  most  fertile  lands 
around  the  Hercynian  forest,  that  is  the  lands  along  the 
Main  and  the  Hartz  mountains,  whence  the  Germani 
crossed  into  Gaul ;  and  his  language  implies  that  these 


(a)  Livy,  Book  V.,  Chap.  48.  Brennus,  or  Bren,  was  quite  a  common  name 
in  Ireland,  where  it  was  pronounced  Bran.  Bran  Dubh,  for  example,  or  Black 
Bran,  was  King  of  Leinster  from  596  to  605  A.D.  Another  Brennus  led  the  famous 
assault  on  Delhi  in  280  B.C. 

(b)  Book  IV.,  Chap.  46. 

(c)  Book  VIII.,  Chap.  24.  This  king  had  many  namesakes  in  Ireland,  from 
Cathbhar,  Conor  MacNessa's  druid,  down  to  Caffar  O'Donnell,  brother  of  Earl 
Rury.  His  probable  family-tribe,  the  Cavari  or  Cavares — the  people  of  some 
venerated,  bygone  Cavar — were  likewise  of  Narbonensis,  where  they  dwelt  side 
by  side  with  the  Volcae,  along  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Rhone.  (See  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  Classical  Geography). 

(d)  The  Gothini  and  Osi  (Germania,  Chap.  43).  As  Pannonia  had  been  oc- 
cupied by  Celts  the  lingua  Pannonica  of  the  Osi  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  a 
Celtic  dialect 
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Volcae  had  pushed  up  there  some  centuries,  at  least,  before 
he  wrote  (a).  St.  Jerome  belonged  to  an  age  much  later 
than  the  time  of  Caesar  or  of  Tacitus  ;  yet  he  found  that 
the  descendants  of  the  Volcae  in  Treves  and  in  Galatia 
spoke  tongues  that  differed  but  as  dialects  of  the  same 
language  (b). 

Fate,  and  their  own  adventurous  spirit,  dispersed  the 
Volcae  over  a  good  part  of  the  globe  ;  but  in  Asia,  in  Gaul, 
in  every  land  where  they  settled,  their  national  tales  must 
have  been  charged  for  long  centuries  with  reminiscences 
of  that  era,  the  proudest  in  their  history,  when  they  had 
fought  their  way  from  the  Garonne  across  Central  Europe, 
and  over  the  Propontis,  to  the  banks  of  the  Halys.  From 
no  branch  of  that  race  has  a  literature  been  permitted  to 
reach  us.  But,  if  I  do  not  much  mistake,  a  people  who 
reduced  the  Volcae  to  servitude  in  their  remotest  western 
retreat — a  people  who,  though  sharing  their  language, 
always  spoke  of  them  in  the  contemptuous  phraseology 
of  political  masters  (c) — has  preserved  some  genuine  scraps 
of  their  folk-lore,  and  transmitted  those  precious  frag- 
ments down  in  their  own  literary  compositions.  By  those 
people  I  mean  the  Milesian  Gaels  of  Ireland. 

It  will  have  been  noted  that  the  two  Garman  tales  of 
of  the  Dindsenchas  display  some  striking  correspondences. 
In  the  first  place  both  Garmans  were  hunted  to  death, 
and  the  form  of  death  inflicted  on  each  was  drowning. 
The  destruction  of  both  had  been  made  inevitable  by 
crimes  of  the  same  class,  villanous  outbreaks  of  rapine. 
The  sagas  of  both  introduce  us  to  the  old  Firbolgic  world, 
one  being  definitely  linked  with  Slainghe  and  his  eastern 
river,  while  the  other  connects  with  Slainghe's  co-leader, 
Gannan,  and  with  Gannan's  vesper  land.      I  need  not 


(a)  De  Bello  Gall.,  Book  VI.,  Chap.  24.  Though  Caesar  had  the  thread  by 
the  two  ends  he  failed  to  perceive  its  continuity.  Not  suspecting  that  his  Volcae 
Tectosages  were  the  trans-Rhenish  forefathers  of  the  Belgae,  he  gave  them  no 
thought  when  tracing  the  Belgic  Germani  backwards  to  their  seats. 

(6)  "  Unum  est  quid  inferimus  .   

  Galatas  

propriam  linguam  eandem  pene  habere  quam  Treviri"  (Proleg.  ad  Epist.  ad  Galat. 
Li  b.  II).     This  was  written  towards  the  close  of  the  4th  century  A.D. 

(c)  This  is  well  exemplified  in  Keating's  account  of  Cairbre  Cenncait 
(O'Mahony's  Edition,  p.  296),  and  in  the  extracts  from  Duald  MacFirbis's  Leabhar 
Genealack  which  O'Curry  prints  at  p.  597  of  his  Manuscript  Materials  (Translation 
at  p.  224). 
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advert  to  the  manifest  anachronisms  of  the  relations, 
for  such  offendings  are  characteristic  of  all  romance  writers, 
even  of  the  delightful  Walter  Scott.  Topographically 
Garman  of  Leinster  is  begotten  of  Slane,  yet  from  the 
moment  of  birth  his  unwieldy  carcase  conflicts  with  the 
mother,  barring  her  progress  and  overwhelming  her  wholly 
when  she  tries  to  advance.  Old  Garman  first  emerges  in 
the  Ganganni  realm,  where  she  turns  rebelliously  against 
"  Gannan" — who  may  be  taken  to  stand  for  its  niling 
king  (a) — and  smites  him  in  his  dun  of  Caisle.  In  that 
realm  ,too,  she  comes  to  an  ignominious  end,  her  body  being 
plunged  by  Finn  Mac  Cumhal  to  the  bottom  of  Tipra 
Sengarmna., 

Believing  that  our  old-Gaelic  romances  have  frequently 
a  deep  ethnic  significance,  and  interpreting  present  ex- 
amples on  that  understanding,  the  inference,  I  think,  may 
reasonably  be  allowed  that  the  Irish  Garmans  were  a 
derivative  stock  of  the  Firbolgs,  whom  they  followed  to 
Ireland  after  some  lapse  of  time.  It  would  seem  that, 
here,  they  got  on  but  indifferently  with  their  Firbolg  chiefs, 
and  were  all  too  prone  to  revolt ;  that,  on  the  overthrow 
of .  Firbolgic  dominance,  they  were  employed  in  a  quasi- 
military  capacity  by  the  new  race  of  dynasts ;  that  event- 
ually their  wayward  indiscipline,  and  their  marauding 
propensities,  made  them  a  nuisance  in  the  state  and  led 
to  their  extermination.  When  being  rooted  out  they 
must  surely  have  suffered  some  great  disaster  by  water. 
Perhaps,  like  the  Danes  at  Clontarf,  they  were  driven 
bodily  into  the  tide,  at  the  close  of  a  life-and-death  struggle. 
The  legend  of  Tipra  Sengarmna  (Old  Garman's  Well)  may 
have  been  the  creation  of  some  Ossianic  poet  hailing  from 
the  banks  of  the  Feale ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  would  have 
felt  bound  to  make  it  reflect  the  real  Garman  catastrophe 
of  Gaelic  tradition. 

Loch  Garman's  claim  to  being  the  place  where  the  last 
remnant  of  our  Irish  Germani  would  have  made  a  stand 
is  recommended  by  geography  and  language ;  and  Garman 
the  never' s  fate,  as  described  by  the  professional  romancer, 
suggests  that  there  they  were  finally  submerged,  or  driven 


(a)  Or,  perhaps,  for  the  Firbolgic  king  of  Connaught,  the  original  Gannan's 
realm  having  stretched  from  the  Shannon  north  to  the  Drowes  {Leabher  Gabhala 
P  131) 
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out  on  the  inhospitable  main.  Nor  need  a  question  be 
raised  about  O'Ceirin's  veracity  in  testifying  that  the 
object  ravished  was  "  the  gold  coronet  of  the  queen/'  In 
one  of  his  relations  the  Slaney  is  the  rich-decked  daughter 
of  a  wealthy  landowner.  Why,  then,  may  she  not  be 
"  the  queen"  in  another  ?  The  golden  coronet  might, 
naturally  enough,  represent  some  fair,  corn-producing 
district  close  to  the  Slaney's  head,  which  had  been  sur- 
reptitiously sacked  by  "  Garman  "  while  Erin  was  en  fete, 
and  its  unsuspecting  monarch  engaged  at  his  functions  in 
Tara. 

The  old  seanchas  records  that,  once  on  a  time,  a  Leinster 
prince — Labraidh  Loingsech  by  name — took  refuge  in 
Gaul,  and  returned  therefrom  with  an  auxiliary  force  of 
two  thousand  two  hundred  spearmen  (a).  Landing  at 
Loch  Garman  he  led  his  foreign  host  to  Dinnrigh  on  the 
Barrow,  where  the  King  of  Olnecmacht  (Connaught)  (b)  and 
of  Ireland  at  that  time  abode  ;  burned  the  great  fortress  ; 
and  put  all  its  occupants  to  the  sword.  Labraidh  then 
usurped  the  head-kingship,  and  founded  the  dynasty  which 
subsequently  had  Cathair  Mor  for  foremost  representative. 
Dinnrigh,  we  are  told,  had  been  Slainghe's  royal  seat. 
Advancing  inland  from  Loch  Garman  the  Firbolg  leader 
had  built  there  the  huge  stronghold  still  to  be  seen,  whose 
earthen  ramparts  are  washed  by  the  Barrow  (c) ;  and  thence, 
chosen  first  High-Sovereign  of  Erin  by  his  associate  Firbolg 
Kings,  he  had  swayed  as  overlord  the  newly  constituted 
provinces  (d). 

No  further  inquiry  having  for  its  object  the  tracking  of 
the  Firbolgs,  or  the  duration  of  their  empire  at  Dinnrigh  (e), 
can  be  prosecuted  here.  From  the  Slainghe  legend  I  shall 
only  draw  the  conclusion  that  Dinnrigh's  origin  as  a  centre 


(a)  Dinneen's  Keating,  Vol  II ,  p  164  The  Dindsench"as  of  Lagin  (I)  des- 
cribes this  host  as  "  Labraid  and  thirty  hundred  of  the  Dub-Gaill"  (Todd  Lect 
Ser.  IX,  p.  51). 

(b)  Senchas  na  Releg,  loc.  cit. 

(c)  As  the  fort  below  Leighlinbridge  rises  well  "  over  the  Barrow"  ("  Dind- 
Rig  os  Bearba,"  Leabhar  na  g-Geart,  p.  4  :  Cath  Ruis  na  Rig,  p.  22),  and  as  no  similar 
structure  along  the  Barrow  apprioaches  it  in  massiveness  of  build,  something  more 
than  mere  negative  evidence  will,  I  thnk,  be  needed  to  warrant  the  re-ection  of 
O'Donovan's  location  of  Dinnrigh. 

(d)  Leabhar  Gabhala  (Edited  by  Macalister  and  MacNeill),  p.  135. 

\e)  It  must  have  ended  before  the  time  of  Medhb  and  Conor  MacNessa, 
for  the  Gaileons  fought  as  a  subject  race  at  Rosnaree. 
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of  kingly  power  most  probably  dated  back  to  a  very  remote 
antiquity.  Not  improbably,  too,  Dinnrigh's  period  of 
domination  numbered  repeated  changes  of  race  in  its  suc- 
cession of  dynasts.  The  historians  made  Labraidh 
the  Mariner  and  Cobhthach  Cael-Breagh,  the  king  whom 
he  assassinated,  near  relatives  ;  but  they  were  too  fond 
of  unifying  races  by  such  genealogical  expedients  ;  and  it 
is  much  more  probable  that  with  the  usurper,  Labraidh, 
began  a  new  dynasty,  founded  by  the  help  of  foreign 
mercenaries. 

At  that  distant  date  soldiers  were  not  recruited  in- 
dividually for  military  expeditions.  The  fighting  men 
of  a  tribe  set  out  and  campaigned  together,  preserving 
their  tribal  characteristics  in  field  and  camp.  If  a  chief 
named  Labraidh,  in  the  distant  past,  brought  auxiliary 
troops  from  abroad  to  Ireland,  they  must  assuredly  have 
been  Celts,  marshalled  in  tribes — for  the  Teuton  barbarians 
were  then  hardly  known  outside  their  forests  ;  and  a  hireling 
body  of  Celts  on  warfare  bent  is  almost  a  definition  of 
Germani. 

Again,  Irish  Kings  had  no  money  to  pay  for  service, 
whether  of  war  or  of  peace,  and  few  tokens  possessing 
exchangeable  value  in  other  countries.  Their  medium  of 
recompense  consisted  in  land,  or  the  products  of  land. 
The  foreign  swordsmen  who  captured  Dinnrigh,  if  such  an 
event  occurred,  could  have  been  lured  over  only  by  a 
guarantee  of  territory  from  their  employer.  Thus  would 
Labraidh's  contingent  of  warriors  have  got  settled  in 
Ireland,  and  have  there  introduced  a  military,  or  German, 
caste.  The  example  of  Dinnrigh,  as  an  exploit  accomplish- 
plished  by  external  aid,  is  not  sui  generis  in  our  bardic 
history  ;  but  standing  alone,  it  will  serve  sufficiently  to 
illustrate  the  possibility  of  German  ingredients  having 
percolated  in  among  the  folk-groups  of  pagan  Ireland. 

O'Donovan  took  Carman,  the  site  of  the  great  Leinster 
fairs,  to  be  identical  verbally  with  Garman,  topographically 
with  Loch  Garman  (a)  ;  and  after  his  time  the  identity  of 


(a)  In  the  Index  Locorum  of  his  "  Four  Masters,"  for  example,  we  find  "  Loch 
Garman,  or  Loch  Carman,  now  Wexford,  or  Wexford  Haven.'  See  also,  inter  alia, 
his  note  h,  sub  anno  840,  in  same  work. 
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the  two  places  was  universally  accepted  (a).  Had 
O'Donovan  been  right  the  argument  here  elaborated  would 
have  been  undertaken  in  vain  ;  for  the  G  of  Garman  should 
then  be  understood  as  an  eclipsing  adjunct  of  C,  and  Loch 
Garman  as  standing  for  Loch  g-Carman  (b).  But 
O'Donovan's  equation  has  now  been  effectually  exploded 
(c).  Carmun,  or  Carman,  the  gathering  place  of 
Leinster's  provincial  assemblies,  was  certainly  neither  at, 
nor  near,  Loch  Garman  (d).  The  precise  site  of  the  Jamous 
mart  and  games  remains  to  be  discovered  (e),  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  stood  somewhere  between  the  Dinnrigh 
of  Slainghe  and  the  Alend  of  Cathair  Mor.  A  further  aid 
in  locating  the  spot  is  supplied  by  the  fact  that  it  lay  close 
to  the  Burren,  or  Boirend — the  rivulet  that  enters  the 
Barrow  through  the  town  of  Carlow  (J). 

In  the  Versified  Dindsenchas  of  Faffand  we  read  of  a 

"  Broccaid  the  powerful  with  winning  of  hostages, 
Of  the  bright  and  famous  race  of  Galian  (g) 

and  in  the  prose  summary  the  same  individual  is  styled 
"  Broccaid  of  the  Galians  of  Labraidh  Loingsech."  (h)  As 
he  is  not  seen  under  a  clear  light  we  cannot  be  sure  of 
Broccaid's  position  in  Leinster ;  but  these  references  to 
him  would  suggest  that  he  might  have  been  commander 
of  the  foreign  battalion  whose  aid  set  Labraidh  on  the  Dinn- 
righ throne.      The  Dindsenchas  details  the  persecution 


(a)  See,  for  example,  Todd  s  Martyrology  of  Donegal,  p.  545. 

(b)  Compare  Leabhar  na  g-Ceart. 

(c)  Hennessy  s  argument  (Annals  of  Ulster,  Vol.  I,  p.  II)  would  alone  demolish 
it.  For  a  full  refutation,  with  exhaustive  references,  see  Father  Hogan's  Onomas- 
ticon  Goedelicum,  pp.  156-8,  and  Mr.  G.  Orpen's  able  analysis  of  the  evidence  in  his 
study  of  Oenach  Carman  [Jour.  R.  S.  A.  I.,  Vol.  XXXVII,  pp.  11-41). 

(d)  No  Ui-Cennselaigh  chief  would  have  been  able  to  exercise  that  crowning 
prerogative  of  provincial  kingship  which  consisted  in  presiding  at  the  Fair  of  Carman; 
and  no  chief  outside  Ui-Cennselach  would  have  been  allowed  to  hold  an  assembly 
at  Loch  Garman. 

(e)  In  the  paper  cited  supra  (note  c)  G,  Orpen  has  investigated  the  subject  with 
great  research  and  acumon,  making  a  very  plausible  case  for  the  Curragh  of  Kildare. 
The  objection  noted  by  Gwynn,  however  (Melr.  Dinds,  III,  471),  seriously  impairs 
this  conclusion.  _ 

(/)  I  take  "  Bairend  Chermain"  of  The  Metrical  Dindsenchas  (Todd  Lect.  Ser. 
Vol.  X,  p.  89) — i.e.,  "  The  Burren  of  Carman" — to  refer  to  Carman.  But,  though 
I  see  no  linguistic  difficulty  in  following  Hogan's  judgment  on  this  point,  I  ob- 
serve that  Gwynn  {op.  Cit,  p.  471),  thinks  his  reasons  inconclusive. 

(g)  Todd  Lect.,  Series,  Vol.  VII,  p.  11. 

(h)  Facsimile  (p.  358,  Col.  b.)  of  Book  of  Ballymole. 
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of  his  children  by  Meilge,  Labraid's  successor  as  Ard-Rig, 
thus  showing  that  Broccaid  must  have  been  Labraid's 
contemporary.  The  large  number  of  his  troops — variously 
estimated  between  two  and  three  thousand— would  further- 
more imply  that  the  expedition  against  Dinnrigh  repre- 
sented a  second  wave  of  invasion  of  the  foreign  Gaileons. 

After  a  reign  of  nineteen  years  (a)  Labraidh  Loingsech 
was  slain  by  Meilge  Molbthach,  the  reputed  son  of  Cobht- 
hach  Cael-Breagh.  Gilla  Caemhain  calls  the  mariner-king 
Labraid  Berre  (b) — meaning,  possibly,  no  more  than  "of 
the  Barrow"  ;  and  the  Dindsenchas  names  his  successor 
Meilge  Imlige,  or  of  Emly  (c)  Meilge,  in  turn,  was  slain, 
after  7  years,  and  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  Mogcorb  of 
Clair  (d) .  As  Clair,  or  Dun-Clair,  was  a  powerful  seat  of 
royalty  in  ancient  Munster,  it  would  seem  that  a  southern 
race  then  rose  to  supremacy,  overthrowing  the  dynastic 
Gaileons  (e).  The  house  of  Leinster,  or  of  Carman, 
suffered  eclipse  (/),  and  if  it  emerged  subsequently  into 
the  sun-blaze,  the  resurrection  can  only  have  been 
temporary;  for  before  the  strictly  historical  era  the  Gail- 
eons had  been  reduced  to  permanent  subjection  in  Leinster. 
Yet  the  glory  of  Carman  was  never  forgotten,  and  to  the 
end  a  Leinster  overlord's  proudest  title  was  "  King  of 
Carman."  (g). 

(a)  According  to  the  Four  Masters  and  Keating.  The  Ogygia  allows  him  but 
fourteen  years. 

(b)  Codex  Palatius-  Vaticanus  (Edited  by  MacCarthy  for  the  R.I.  A.),  p.  187.  In 
the  Faffand  Dindsenchas  Meilge  is  "  rig  Beirri  Co  m-blaid"— transl.  by  Gwyna  as 
"  famous  king  of  Bearra."  In  the  Metrical  Dindsenchas,  III,  p.  399,  a  "Crich 
Berre  "  is  mentioned  as  being  "  in  the  west,''  and  the  context  would  suggest  that 
the  Martini  country — close  to  Clair — is  meant.  The  location  Berehaven,  or  Bear 
Island,  is  hardly  admissible  for  either  of  the  texts  here  cited. 

(c)  There  were  so  many  places  named  Inlech  in  ancient  Ireland  (see  Onont. 
Goed,  pp.  454,  455),  that  much  risk  of  misidentification  attaches  to  each  individual 
Imlech.  The  Imlech  here  referred  to  is,  in  my  opinion,  Imlech  Broccada,  or  the 
Emly  of  Magh-Ai — not  far  from  Rathcroghan.  This  location  best  fits  the  Dind- 
senchas narrative.  The  place  surely  cannot  have  been  Imlech  Iubhair,  or  Emly 
in  Co.  Tipperary.     (d)  Cod.  Palat. — Vatic,  loc.  cit. 

(e)  The  genealogists  place  Mogcorb  in  the  Ebherian  line. 

\f)  The  Senchas  na  Relig  states  that  "  the  province  of  Gailian  (Leinster)  was 
occupied  by  the  race  of  Labraid  Loingsech,  and  the  province  of  Olnecmacht 
(Connaught)  was  the  special  inheritance  of  the  race  of  Cobhthach  Cael-breagh. " 
Taking  both  kings  to  be  pre-Milesian,  and  remembering  that  Cobhthach  was  mur- 
dered at  Dinnrigh,  all  this  points  to  the  conclusion  that  Dinnrigh  was  associated 
with  the  suzerainty  of,  at  least,  three  provinces  for  a  considerable  period  after 
Slainghe. 

{g)  Thus  Cathair  Mor  "  the  high-king  of  Emain  and  Alend'  (Metrical  Dind- 
senchas, Part  II,  p.  83)  is  styled  "  Cathair  of  Carmun"  (Ibidem,  Part  III,  p.  17 ); 
and  Cearbhall,  the  Leinster  King  who  defeated  Cormac  MacCuillenan  at  the  battle 
of  Belach  Mughna  in  908 — the  last  king  who  resided  at  Naas — is  called  "  Cearbhall 
of  Lordly  Carman"  (see  Chronicon  Scotorutn,  p.  183). 
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"  A  burial-ground  of  kings  is  its  noble  cemetery/ '  says 
the  Dindsenchas  poet  of  Carman  (a)  ;  and  the  same  witness 
traces  the  name  to  a  fierce  marauding  woman"  ,  named 
Carmun,  who  fled  to  Ireland  with  her  three  sons  "  from 
the  East  out  of  distant  Athens."  Nothing  is  to  be  made 
of  the  names  assigned  to  Carmun's  children  and  pro- 
genitors, for  they  belong  to  the  notional  class — shadowy 
mythus-products.  But  the  consistency  of  the  legend 
which  brings  Carmun  from  Greece,  with  the  preserved 
traditions  of  the  old  Firbolg  invaders,  is  well  worth  noting. 
Carmun  was  buried  in  the  place  that  subsequently  bore 
her  name ;  and  the  same  ground,  according  to  the  poet, 
conceals  the  bones  of  Sen-Garman.  But  this  Sen-Garman 
was  a  man,  the  husband  of  Mesca  ;  and  the  bard  had  some 
doubts  as  to  whether  he  should  name  the  cemetery  Firt- 
Mesca  (the  grave  of  Mesca)  or  Carman. 

"  Though  we  should  call  it  Firt  Mesca , 
It  were  not  raillery  nor  malice  ; 
(She)  and  Sengarman  the  crooked,  her  husband, 
It  is  there  she  was  buried  for  eternity." 

The  anonymous  writer  of  the  prose  paraphrase  of  this 
Dindsenchas  poem  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who 
confounded  Carmun  with  Garman  (b),  though  nowadays 
O'Donovan  generally  gets  the  sole  blame  for  originating 
the  cobjecture.  The  passage,  as  translated  by  Dr.  W. 
K.  Sullivan,  reads : 

"  Another,  version  is  that  old  Garman  had  followed  the 
seven  cows  of  Eochaidh,  which  cows  had  been  carried  off 
by  Lena,  the  son  of  Mesroed  ;  and  Uca,  the  daughter  of 
Occa,  king  of  Cert,  was  his  mother,  and  she  was  the  wife 
of  Mesceagra,  son  of  Datho,  King  of  Leinster. 

"  There  were  also  along  with  Lena,  driving  these  cows 
away,  Sen,  the  son  of  Durb  ;  and  Locar  the  swift,  son  of 
Smirach  ;  and  Gunnat,  the  son  of  Succta  ;  and  Altach,  son 
of  Dulbh  ;  and  Motur,  the  son  of  Largach.  Old  Garman 
discovered  them  at  Rath  Beg,  on  the  south  side  of  Datho's 
Dun.  He  killed  Uca  then,  with  her  women,  and  the  men 
who  took  away  the  cows,  and  Old  Garman  drove  away  his 


(a)  Todd  Lect.  Series,  Vol.  X.,  p.  3. 

(b)  Book  of  Ballymote,  p.  380,  col.  a  (Facsimile). 
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cows  to  the  plain  of  Mesc,  (a)  the  daughter  of  Bodb,  whom 
he  had  carried  away  from  Sidh  Finnchaidh  in  Sliab  Monad, 
in  Alba  ;  and  Mesc  died  of  shame  in  this  place  ;  and  her 
grave  was  made  there,  namely,  the  grave  of  Mesc,  the 
daughter  of  Bodb,  and  the  four  sons  of  Mac  Datho,  namely, 
Mes  Sed,  and  Mes  Roed,  and  Mes  Ded,  and  Mes  Delmon, 
overtook  old  Garman  at  this  place,  and  old  Garman  fell 
by  them  there  ;  and  they  made  his  grave  there,  and  so  he 
begged  of  them  to  institute  a  fair  of  mourning  for.  him 
there  ;  and  that  the  fair  and  the  place  should  bear  his 
name  for  ever  ;  and  hence  Carman  and  old  Carmund  have 
their  names."  (b) 

Father  Hogan,  who — following  Hennessy's  lead — has 
taken  a  chief  part  in  rectifying  O'Donovan's  error,  quite 
unaccountably  deepens  the  confusion  of  this  passage  by 
writing,  "  Sen  Garman  and  his  cattle  were  taken  from 
Sid  Finnchaid  on  Sliab  Monaid  in  Alba  to  M.  M.  around 
L.  Gormain."  (c). 

Surprise  may  be  felt  that  no  mention  is  made  in  our 
Irish  chronicles  of  the  presence  of  Germani  among  the 
early  inhabitants  of  Ireland.  The  fact  must  be  admitted  ; 
but  an  objector  would  gain  nothing  by  urging  it  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  present  thesis.  In  our  day  every  pressman 
writes  the  Irish  down  as  Celts  ;  and  as  Celts  every  public 
speaker  refers  to  them,  whether  his  purpose  be  to  laud  or 
belittle.  Yet  the  old  Irish  never  once  referred  to  them- 
selves as  Celts  ;  nor,  so  far  as  their  literature  reveals,  did 
they  entertain  any  claim  to  Celtic  blood  as  their  racial 
inheritance.  In  their  own  speech  the  Irish  invariably 
called  themselves  Gaels  ;  in  the  Latin  they  were  generally 
designated  Scoti.  It  remained  for  a  scholar-historian  of 
the  16th  century/  generalising  from  a  wide  and  careful 
study  of  the  classical  authors,  to  discover  that  not  occi- 


(a)  I  take  this  to  mean  that,  in  his  earlier  role,  "  Old  Garman  '  discharged 
police  duties  for  Dinnrigh. 

(&)  O  Curry's  Manners  and  Customs,  Vol.  Ill,    p  p.  527-9. 

(c)  Onom.  Goed.  Art  M.  Mesca.  As  to  "  L.  Gormain"  or  Loch  Garman,  I  shall 
only  say,  like  honest  Peter  Connell  (see  his  list  of  Connaught  kings  in  Hardiman  s 
Iar-Connaught),  that  "  I  cannot  find  it  in  Ballymote."  It  will  be  noticed,  too, 
that  it  is  Mesca  who  was  carried  off  from  Alba,  by  Sen-Garman  himself,  and  not 
"  Sen-Garman  and  his  cattle.''  For  the  Rennes  version,  with  Mr.  Stokes s  trans- 
lation, see  Revue  Celtique,  Tome  XV,  pp.  311-14. 
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dental  Europe  alone,  but  the  two  outlying  islands  beyond 
it,  had  been  peopled  and  appropriated  by  swarming 
families  of  Celts  (a). 

The  very  first  lesson  that  a  student  of  ethnology  should 
learn  is  to  beware  of  the  misleading  guidance  of  names, 
when  applied  to  states  and  nations.  The  inhabitants  of 
our  neighbour-island  style  themselves  "  the  British  people," 
not  in  humility,  but  as  an  expression  of  political  importance 
and  pride.  The  Britons,  nevertheless,  though  they 
supplied  its  basal  elements,  were  the  most  trampled  and 
humiliated  constituent  of  Britain's  present  population. 
Again,  in  a  narrower  geographical  sense,  the  same  people 
call  themselves,  and  are  called,  "  English"  ;  yet,  on  English 
soil,  the  Teuton  Saxons  had  subdued  the  Teuton  Angles, 
before  they  were  themselves  conquered  by  the  Teuton 
Normans.  Whither  should  we  be  led  if  we  were  to  take 
either  of  the  appellatives,  British  or  English,  as  our  index 
to  the  racial  composition  of  England's  inhabitants  to-day  ? 
Friar  Michael  O'Clery,  writing  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
named  the  people  of  England  Saxons,  and  their  reigning 
sovereigns  kings — or  queens — of  Saxonland  ;  and  in  so  doing 
he  employed  the  speech-terms  invariably  used  in  Ireland, 
terms  which  are  still  being  perpetuated  by  our  native 
speakers.  If,  having  little  more  than  our  own  Annals  to  en- 
lighten us,  we  were  dealing  with  a  nation  of  obscure  anti- 
quity, we  could  hardly  help  being  tempted  by  the  evidence 
of  O'Clery  to  conclude  that  no  such  nation  as  "  The  Eng- 
lish" ever  existed,  because  neither  he  nor  his  country's 
writers  mention  them.  Nay,  more  ;  should  some  traces  of 
the  early  Angles  and  of  their  history  be  brought  to  light,  the 
result  might  legitimately  be  held  to  strengthen  this  con- 
clusion ;  for  O'Clery's  designation  might  be  read  as 
historically  more  complimentary  to  the  nation  concerned, 
and  therefore  more  likely  to  have  been  used  by  the  people 
whose  name  was  in  dispute. 

Again,  the  people  whom  the  Romans  called  Galli,  or 
Gauls — probably  extending  to  them  the  name  of  some 
Cisalpine  tribe  with  which,  at  an  early  stage  of  their  terri- 
torial expansion,' they  had  come  into  troublesome  contact 

(a)  George  Buchanan  in  his  History  of  Scotland,  Vol.  I,  Book  II.  See  Mac 
Neill's  Phases  of  Irish  History,  pp.  9  and  105-6.  Buchanan,  like  the  Latins,  styles 
the  entire  race  Galli. 
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— -had  for  themselves  collectively  only  the  name  Celts  (a). 
Yet,  adopting  Caesar's  terminology,  every  historian, 
whether  great  or  little  in  learning,  writes  and  thinks  of 
that  whole  people  as  Gauls  (b).  Transformed  by  the 
polity  and  institutions  of  Rome,  they  got  labelled  "  Gallo- 
Romans."  These  Romanised  "  Gauls"  formed  the  mass 
of  the  population  in  the  extensive  country  subsequently 
ruled  by  the  Merovingian  Franks.  Still,  reversing  the 
order  followed  in  evolving  the  names  "  British"  and 
"  English,"  the  people  of  that  country  have  since  been 
known  as  "  Francais,"  "  Franken,"  or  "  French." 

The  aggregate  of  races  whom  we  now  call  Germans  are 
known  to  the  French,  not  by  that  name,  but  as  Allemands. 
The  Teuton  Alemanni  long  contended  with  the  Franks  for 
the  possession  of  Gaul ;  and,  according  to  St.  Gregory  of 
Tours,  it  was  only  a  real  miracle  gave  Clovis  the  victory 
which  he  snatched  from  them  at  the  battle  of  Tolbiacum 
(Zulpich)  in  496  A.D.  Had  they  won  that  battle  ancient 
Gaul  would  doubtless  have  become  Allemagne  in  later 
European  history ;  while  the  Germania  of  Tacitus, 
to  which  the  French-coined  state-name  geographically 
corresponds — not  strictly,  of  course,  but  sufficiently  so  for 
purposes  of  illustration — would  have  remained  Deutsch- 
land to  its  Teuton  inhabitants.  Yet  Deutschland  and 
Allemagne  are  now  territorially  co-extensive  ;  while  the 
real  Allemagne,  the  land  occupied  by  the  defeated  Ale- 
manni, is  a  Rhenish  province  which,  for  ages,  has  been  a 
bone  of  contention  between  "  France"  and  "  Germany" 
that  is,  between  "  Frankreich"  and  Deutschland" ;  or 
"  Allemagne"  and  "  La  France." 

Many  are  the  difficulties  of  getting  to  the  real  facts 
and  truths  of  history  ;  but  of  all  the  obstacles  to  correct 
historical  interpretation  the  most  embarrassing  is  the 
inveterate  propensity  to  take  our  meanings  from  the 
ready-made  stocks  of  present  usage,  and  then  to  read 


(a)  Caesar,  De  Bello  Gallico,  Cap  I.  The  Greeks  called  them  Galatai  and 
Keltoi,  indifferently,  but  recognised  that  the  latter  was  the  older  and  more  universal 
name.  (See  Pausanias  Descriptio  Graeciae,  Bk.  I.,  Chap.  IV.  of  Schubart's  text. ) 
The  Celts,  no  doubt,  would  have  pronounced  the  stem  (Kelt)  as  Kalt,  or  Kal(a)t. 

(b)  Critical  scholarship  has  been  rectifying  this  practice  during  the  past  and 
present  generations.  See  e.g.,  D'Arbois  de  J ubainville's  Les  Premiers  Habitants 
de  L' Europe. 
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them  backwards  into  the  ever-changing  past.  Long 
before  our  native  tales  were  committed  to  manuscript 
the  Celts  of  Europe  had  been  reduced  to  political  nonentity, 
and  with  them  had  sunk  out  of  sight  those  Germani  from 
whom  Tacitus  borrowed  the  name  which  he  vaguely  applied 
to  "  Germania."  The  lands  of  those  warrior-Celts,  who 
were  the  real,  original  Germani,  had  then  become  a  do- 
minion of  Teuton  races  ;  and  the  title-deeds,  their  own 
sharp  swords,  carried  with  them  names  that  the  loosely 
conceived  designation  of  "Roman  Germania,>  had  earlier 
imprinted  both  on  lands  and  occupiers.  The  Teuton 
conquerors,  though  never  self-styled  Germans,  were  so 
denominated  by  outsiders,  for  no  better  reason  than  that 
which  turned  the  Normans  into  English  in  Albion,  and 
into  Irish  in  Hibernia. 

I  have  lost  sight  of  Cathair  Mor ;  and,  having  exceeded 
all  reasonable  limits  of  space,  I  must  now  refrain  from 
recalling  him  for  any  lengthened  parade.  Having  filled 
the  throne  of  Tara  for  the  short  term  of  three  years,  "  he 
went  to  Tailltiu,  and  he  fought  the  battle  of  Tailltiu,  and 
he  was  killed  there  by  the  Fian  of  Luaighne"  (a).  The 
Four  Masters,  in  recording  the  event,  state  that  Cathair 
was  slain  by  Conn — that  is  Conn  Ced-Cathach  (of  the 
Hundred  Battles) — "  and  the  Luaighni  of  Teamhair,  in 
the  battle  of  Magh  h-Agha."  (b)  Like  Torlogh  Mor,  father 
of  Ruaidhri  O'Conor,  Cathair  appears  to  have  had  three 
wives  and  thirty  sons  (c).  A  curious  metrical  document, 
purporting  to  be  his  testament,  was  copied  from  the  Psalter 
of  Cashel  into  some  of  our  older  manuscript  collections  (d) , 


(a)  Leabhar-na-g-Ceart  (Edited  by  O'Donovan),  p.  205.  Tailltiu  (now  Telltown 
between  Kells  and  Navan),  was  a  very  ancient  assembly  place  and  cemetery.  Some 
of  its  remarkable  features  have  yet  escaped  obliteration  ;  but,  on  visiting  the  place 
recently,  I  found  that  the  very  extensive  "Field  of  the  Games  "  has  been  cut  up  by 
fences  and  farmsteads,  and  parcelled  out  among  cottier-tenants. 

(b)  Sub  anno,  122  A.D.  The  Luighni,  being  the  people  of  the  Sun-god  Lug, 
very  likely  had  charge  of  Lug's  worship  at  Tailltiu  ;  and  their  quarrel  with  Cathair, 
of  which  the  watchful  Conn  would  only  have  been  too  ready  to  take  advantage 
for  his  own  purposes,  may,  with  equal  probability,  have  sprung  from  religious  dis- 
agreements. 

(c)  O'Flaherty's  Ogygia,  Pars  III,  Cap.  59.  The  Book  of  Leinster  gives  the 
number  as  33  sons,  "  but  all  were  slain  except  ten."  (folio  313  of  Facsimile). 

(d)  The  Book  of  Lecan  and  The  Book  of  Ballymole. 
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and  has  been  published  by  O'Donovan  in  his  edition  of 
The  Book  of  Rights  (a). 

The  "  Will  of  Cathair  Mor"  has  a  particular  interest  for 
Leinstermen,  inasmuch  as  it  specifies  the  sons  among  whom 
his  Leinster  patrimony  was  divided — the  sons  from  whom, 
in  Gaelic  times,  the  kings  and  chief  nobles  of  Leinster 
proudly  traced  their  descent.  The  surest  patent  of 
nobility  in  christian  Leinster,  before  the  coming  of  the 
Normans,  was  a  pedigree  going  straight  upwards  to  Cathair 
Mor.  The  genealogies,  drawn  out  in  minute  detail,  may 
be  read  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  (b)  ;  and  all  who  would 
become  acquainted  with  the  personnel  of  Leinster's  Gaelic 
aristocracy  must  familiarise  themselves  with  those  elaborate 
arrays  of  names.  The  fundamental  list  should,  therefore, 
be  worth  exhibiting  ;  and  I  set  it  out  accordingly,  with 
some  additions  to  serve  as  guide-marks  for  the  chief  lines 
of  succession : 

Cathair  Mor. 


i       I       II  i 

12345 

Ros-  Dare-       Crimthan  Fergus(a)  Eochu 

Falgi       Barrech  Ludscan  Timni 


I 

Ailill 
Cethech 


I 

7 

Cethach 


Dear- 
cm  aisech 
by 

O'Flaherty 

not 
mentioned 
by 
Keating) 


Oengus  (b)  Bresal 
Nic  Enech- 
glar. 


I 

zo 
Fiachu 
Baicead  (c) 
(or 

Ba-h-Aicedh) 


Bresal  Belach 


Brian  Lethderg 


Enna  Niad 


Dunlang 


Ancestor  of  most 
of  the 
Leinster  Kings 


Enna  Cennselaeh 


Ancestor  of  the 
Ui-Cennsellaigh 


(a)  Left  nothing  in  Cathair's  "  Will,"  because  of  his  flippancy. 

(b)  Disinherited  also,  because  he  was  begotten  in  incest. 

(c)  Left  only  his  father's  blessing. 


(a)  Leabhar  na  g-Ceart,  pp.  192-203.  A  prose  abstract  of  "The  Will/*  in 
mediaeval  Irish,  is  given  by  Todd  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Martyvology  of  Donegal, 
pp.  XXXIV-XXXVI. 

(&)  Folios  313-317  of  Facsimile  copy,  and  other  tracts  in  the  same  collection. 
Several  of  the  genealogical  family-groups  have  been  tabulated  by  Father  Shearman 
in  his  Loca  Patriciana. 
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It  was  Enna  Cennselach's  son,  Eochu,  who  slew  Niall  of 
the  Nine  Hostages  at  the  Muir  n-Icht  (Ictian  Sea)  in  406 
A.D.  (a).  But  Eochu  Cennselach  stands  in  the  Ui- 
Cennselaigh-pedigree  only  five  steps  down  from  Cathair 
Mor,  who  was  himself  slain  in  177  A.D.  (b),  by  Conn  of  the 
Hundred  Fights,  then  a  lusty  young  champion  from 
Connaught,  scarcely  out  of  his  teens.  As  four  successions 
of  Ui-Cennselaigh  chiefs  would  not  have  sufficed,  in  an 
age  when  death  by  violence  dogged  unappeasably  the  foot- 
steps of  rulers,  to  fill  this  interval  of  years,  it  must  neces- 
sarily be,  either  that  some  generations  have  dropped  out 
of  the  Leinster  genealogies,  leaving  a  lacuna  for  portions 
of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  or  that  the  floruit  of 
Cathair  Mor  has  been  considerably  antedated. 

Eochaidh  O'Ceirin's  poem  supports  the  latter  explana- 
tion ;  for  it  suggests  that  Cathair  had  some  glimmering 
of  the  true  religion  before  he  fell  at  Tailltiu  (c).  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  Christianity  was  extending  itself, 
silently  but  steadily,  to  the  outer  ends  of  the  Roman  empire 
— quite  possibly  to  Erin — long  before  the  Edict  of  Con- 
stantine  had  removed  the  ban  from  its  propagation,  early 
in  the  fourth  century.  Yet  I  feel  convinced  that,  on  the 
matter  here  in  question,  O'Ceirin  only  proved  that  he,  too, 
was  not  averse  to  reading  his  history  backwards. 

Although  Fiach  Baiched  was  the  youngest  surviving 
son  of  Cathair  Mor,  and  received  for  legacy  only  his  father's 
blessing,  his  descendants  supplied  all  the  kings  of  Leinster, 
with  not  more  than  two  or  three  exceptions,  who  reigned 
during  the  christian  period.  But  the  provincial 
sovereignty  rested  mainly  with  the  offspring  of  his  great- 
grandson,  Dunlang — son  of  Enna  Niadh  ;  and  the  Ui- 
Cennselaigh  septs,  sprung  from  Enna  Niadh's  brother, 
Labraidh,  participated  but  slightly  in  it  before  the  eleventh 
century.  The  Ui-Dunlaing  princes  ruled  from  Naas ; 
and  it  was  there  St.  Patrick  baptised  Illan  and  Ailill,  the 


(a)  The  Four  Masters. 

(fc)  I  take  the  dates  from  O  Flaherty  (Ogygia),  who  adjusted  them  to  the  more 
consistent  and  reliable  criteria  of  chronology. 

(c)  "  Thou  shalt  not  believe  the  Faith  in  thy  life-time 

Till  thou  art  sole  king  of  Erin." 

{Metrical  Dindsenchas,  R.  I.  A.,  Part  III,  p.  183.) 
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sons  of  a  second  king  Dunlang  (a),  both  destined  for  king- 
ship in  their  turn.  Seven  generations  down  from  Ailill, 
St.  Patrick's  catechumen,  there  emerged  a  king  who  shed 
its  chief  glory  on  Cathair's  race  ;  for  with  9000  Leinster- 
men  he  inflicted  an  overwhelming  defeat  on  the  High- 
King  Ferghal  and  an  army  of  20,000  from  Leath  Chuinn  (b) 
This  was  Murchadh,  or  Murchadh  Mor,  victor  of  the  san- 
guinary battle  of  Allen,  where  the  Ard-Righ  Ferghal  of 
Ailech  was  slain,  having  marched  south  to  exact  the  hated 
Leinster  tribute.  Murchadh's  prowess  then  laid  a  firm 
basis  for  the  enduring  dominance  of  his  house  ;  and  through 
his  sons,  Donncadh,  .Faelan  and  Muiredhach — kings  of 
Naas,  or  Leinster,  one  by  one — were  propagated  onwards 
three  provincial  dynasties.  From  Muiredhach  came  the 
Ui-Muiredaigh,  represented  later  by  the  OTooles ;  from 
Faelan  sprang  the  Ui-Faefain,  or  O'Byrnes ;  from  Donn- 
chadh,  the  eldest  son,  descended  the  Ui-Donnchaidh,  who 
cut  a  poor  figure  as  the  Mac  Gillamocholmogs  in  presence 
of  the  Norman  peril. 

In  the  Church  history  of  Leinster  the  king  who  deserves 
best  to  be  remembered  was  of  the  Ui-Cennselaigh  branch, 
namely  Brandubh,  son  of  Eochaidh,  and  fifth  in  line  of 
descent  from  Enna  Cennselach  ;  for  it  was  he  gave  land 
for  a  monastery  at  Fearna  Mor  to  St.  Moaedhog,  the  first 
bishop  of  Ferns.  St.  Aedhan,  or  Moaedhog,  belonged  to 
distant  Brefni,  having  been  born  in  a  lake-islet  once  owned 
there  by  the  Firbolgic  Masraighe  of  Magh-Sleacht.  But 
though  the  friendship  of  Moaedhog  and  Brandubh  wove 
an  auspicious  bond  of  union  for  Laighin  and  Brefni,  the 
day  came  when  it  was  violently  ruptured  by  the  animosity 
of  two  turbulent  kings,  whose  evil  passions  proved  the 
undoing  of  their  family  fortunes,  of  their  kingdoms,  and  of 
all  that  was  dear  to  the  Gaels. 

Brandubh  likewise  won  the  distinction  of  defeating  a 
High-King  who  had  led  an  expedition  from  Ailech  into 
Leinster,  to  wrest  the  Boromean  exaction  by  force.  The 
Four  Masters  record  :  "  The  Age  of  Christ,  594  (c),  After 


(a)  Vita  Tripartita  (Edited  by  Stokes),  Vol.  1,  p.  185. 

(b)  A.D.  722.  Ferghal  s  hosting  into  Leinster,  and  the  bartle  that  followed, 
are  described  at  length  in  Fragments  of  Irish  Annals,  edited  by  O  Donovan  (pp. 33-51) 

(c)  Recte  599. 
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Aedh,  son  of  Ainmire,  son  of  Sedna,  had  been  twenty- 
seven  years  in  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  he  was  slain  by 
Bran  Dubh,  son  of  Eochaidh,  in  the  battle  of  Dunbolg  {a) 
in  Leinster,  after  Aedh  had  gone  to  exact  the  Borumha." 
After  Brandubh  no  Ui-Cennselaigh  prince  occupied  the 
Leinster  throne  for  over  400  years,  if  we  except  the  doubt- 
ful case  of  Aedh  Mend,  son  of  Colgu,  who — though  called 
"  King  of  Leinster"  by  the  Four  Masters  (b) — failed,  I 
think,  to  enforce  his  pretensions  farther  than  dividing 
the  kingdom  with  Bran  Beg,  son  of  Murchadh  Mor. 
Together  they  forfeited  the  disputed  dignity,  as  well  as 
their  lives,  in  the  slaughter  of  Ballyshannon,  near  Kildare, 
on  that  murderous  day  when  the  High-King,  Aedh  Allan, 
ruthlessly  avenged  the  death  of  his  father  (Ferghal)  at 
Allen,  leaving  the  flower  of  Leinster's  chivalry  dead  on 
the  field,  and  carrying  off  triumphantly  to  Ailech  the 
fiercely  resisted  tribute  (c). 

The  Ui-Cennselaigh  lords  thenceforth  aspired  not  beyond 
their  own  petty  kingdom,  until  the  accumulated  wealth 
in  cattle  of  Donnchadh  Mael-na-m-bo  inflated  the  self- 
conceit  of  his  house.  His  son,  Domhnall  Reamhar,  or  the 
Fat,  chief  of  Ui-Cennselaigh,  was  likewise  king  of  Leinster 
for  a  few  years  before  he  was  slain  in  1041  (d).  Dornhnall's 
younger  brother,  Diarmaid  Mac  Mael-na-m-bo,  further 
elevated  in  importance  by  his  marriage  alliance  with  a 
grand-daughter  of  the  illustrious  Brian-Boroimhe,  and 
still  more  by  his  own  growing  reputation  as  a  doughty 
fighter,  carried  warfare  into  different  provinces,  and  with 
such  success  that  he  is  sometimes  reckoned  among  the 
High-Kings  "  Go  Fresabra,"  that  is,  "  under  protest"  or 
"  with  opposition." 

Ireland  was  then  in  the  throes  of  that  seething  period 
of  conflict  which  ensued  on  the  death  of  Malachy  the  Great 
in  1022  ;  when  her  kinglings  flew  to  arms  at  the  call 
faction,  prompted  by  tribal  enmities  and  an  insatiable 
lust  of  territory ;  when  their  provincial  suzerains,  all 
children  in  statesmanship,  embroiled  themselves  in  an 


(a)  Between  Hollywood  and  Donard. 
(&)  Sub  anno  733. 

(c)  Dated  733  in  the  Four  Masters,  and  (more  accurately)  737  in  the  Annals 
of  Ulster. 

(d)  He  was  killed  by  his  own  subjects  {Annals  of  Ulster). 
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endless  tangle  of  leagues  and  contentions  to  capture  an 
unstable  dignity,  and  exhausted  the  state  in  selfish,  inter- 
necine strife.  Two  petty  potentates  played  leading  roles 
in  precipitating  the  final  calamity,  Tighernan  Ua  Ruairc, 
the  firebrand  King  of  Brefni,  and  his  implacable  foe, 
Diarmaid  Mac  Murrough,  King  of  Leinster. 

Though  named  Mac  Murrough,  Diarmaid  was,  in  fact, 
son  of  a  Donnchadh,  and  only  grandson  of  a  Murchadh. 
His  grandfather,  Murchadh,  was  son  of  the  redoubtable 
Diarmaid  Mac  Mael-na-m-bo.  Like  Diarmaid  Mac 
Murrough,  his  father  Donnchadh,  was  both  "  King  of 
Leinster  and  of  the  Danes  of  Dublin"  ;  and  it  was  by  the 
same  treacherous  Danes  he  was  murdered  and  "  buried 
with  a  dog."  (a)  When,  by  foreign  aid,  Diarmaid  had  his 
enemies  effectually  countered  in  Ireland,  he  too  set  foolish, 
covetous  eyes  on  the  expiring  ardrigh-ship ;  for  he  did 
not  fail  to  remember  "  that  the  sovereignty  of  all  Ireland 
had  been  possessed  by  several  of  his  own  direct  ancestors, 
namely,  by  Concobhar  Abhradh-ruadh,  Cathair  Mor,  Lab- 
raidh  Loingsech,  Largaei  Lore  and  Ugani  Mor,  and  all 
the  other  kings  of  this  line  who  preceded  them  upon  the 
Irish  throne."  (b) 

In  the  excitement  of  his  triumph  Diarmaid's  memory 
played  him  false  as  to  the  order  of  his  progenitors ;  for, 
according  to  the  Leinster  genealogies,  Conor  of  the  Red 
Eyebrows  preceded  Cathair  Mor  by  five  generations.  In 
the  same  genealogies  the  ancestry  of  all  three  is  carried  up 
not  alone  to  Labraidh  Loingsech's  reputed  grandfather, 
Laegari  Lore,  and  his  shadowy  great-grandfather,  Ugani 
Mor,  but  likewise  twenty-three  generations  farther  back 
to  the  eponymous  Eremhon,  son  of  Miledh  of  Spain. 
Another  twenty-three  generations  of  direct  ascent  from 
Eremhon,  defined  individually  in  the  same  lists,  bring  us 
to  Magog,  son  of  Japhet,  son  of  Noah  of  the  Ark ;  and 
from  Noah  to  Adam,  or  the  Creation,  though  the  years 
number  thousands  the  generations  are  but  ten. 

From  Diarmad  Mac  Maelnambho,  who  was  slain  and  be- 
headed by  Conor  O'Melaghlin,  King  of  Meath,  at  the 


(a)  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Expngnatio  Hiberniae,  Cap.  XVII. 
(6)  O'Mahony's  Keating,  pp.  622-3. 
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battle  of  Odhbha  in  1072,  down  to  Diarmaid  na-nGall  (of 
the  foreigners),  the  kingship  of  Leinster  was  held,  in  un- 
broken continuity,  by  Ui-Cennselaigh  dynasts.  Even 
after  the  deposition  of  Mac  Murrough  (na-n-Gall),  his 
brother  Murchadh,  known  by  contradistinction  as  na- 
nGaedhal  (of  the  Irish)  was  made  nominal  King  of  Leinster 
by  Ruaidhrt  Ua-Conchobhair.  Mac  Murrough  himself, 
at  an  early  date,  had  taken  barbarous  measures  to  ensure 
that  the  crown  should  remain  as  a  permanent  possession 
with  his  own  descendants,  by  slaying  or  physically  dis- 
abling all  likely  heirs  to  its  occupancy  surviving  among 
the  royal  septs  of  Murchadh  Mor.  The  Annalists  thus 
describe  the  savage  deed  then  perpetrated  by  this  un- 
scrupulous scion  of  a  usurping  house  : 

"  Diarmaid  Mac  Murchadh,  King  of  Leinster,  acted 
treacherously  towards  the  chieftains  of  Leinster,  namely, 
towards  Domhnall,  lord  of  Ui-Jaelain,  and  royal  heir  of 
Leinster,  and  towards  Ua  Tuathail,  i.e.,  Murchadh,  both 
of  whom  he  killed ;  and  also  towards  Muircheartach  Mac 
Gillamocholmog,  lord  of  Feara-Cualann,  who  was  blinded 
by  him.  This  deed  caused  great  weakness  in  Leinster, 
for  seventeen  of  the  nobility  of  Leinster,  and  many  others 
(of  inferior  rank)  along  with  then,,  were  killed  or  blinded 
by  him  at  that  time/'  (a) 

In  Eochaidh  O'Ceirin's  poem  the  druid  Bri,  son  of 
Bairchid,  thus  addresses  Cathair  Mor,  who  was  himself 
likewise  a  vates  : 

"  To  thee  pertains  the  fundamental  significance 
Of  the  vision  of  every  overtopping  hill."  (b) 

Looking  back  as  far  as  bardic  eyes  could  reach  Cathair 
saw,  or  believed  he  saw,  the  long  line  of  his  ancestors 
reaching  through  the  ages  to  the  terminal  figure  of  Eremhon 
at  its  Irish  beginning.  Peering  down,  with  prophetic  in- 
sight, he  might,  less  questionably,  have  seen  interminable 
lines  of  his  descendants,  seated  on  thrones  and  fiercely 
contending  for  empire,  to  our  own  day.  Through  Mac 
Murrough's  grand-daughter,  Isabella — daughter  of  Strong- 


fa)  Four  Masters,  sub  anno  1141. 
(6)  Metrical  Dindsenchas,  Part  III,  P.  183. 
changes  in  the  Editor's  translation. 
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bow,  and  wife  of  William,  Earl  Marshall — the  strain  of 
Cathair  Mor  was  transmitted  to  the  new,  but  not  less 
haughty,  nobility  of  Leinster,  when  Leinster,  ceasing  to 
be  a  kingdom,  had  become  a  Plantagenet  fief.  The  Bigods, 
the  de  Valences,  the  Talbots,  the  de  Clares,  all  inherited 
from  Marshall  connections  the  blood  of  Cathair  Mor.  So 
also  did  the  Mortimers,  Lords  of  Clare  and  Wygmore  in 
England,  and  of  Leix  and  Trim  in  Ireland.  Through  the 
Mortimers  the  inheritance  was  passed  on  to  the-  Tudor, 
and  thence  to  the  Hanoverian,  sovereigns  of  these  king- 
doms. It  was  shared  by  the  ex-Kaiser,  Wilhelm,  recently 
"  Emperor  of  the  Germans/'  According  to  O'Ceirin — 
if  my  theory  be  correct — Cathair  Mor  deserves  the  credit 
of  having  finally  banished  the  unruly  "  Garman/'  or 
Germans,  from  Ireland  ;  but  it  cannot  be  too  often  insisted 
on  that  the  "  Garman,"  or  Germani,  of  Ireland  were  a 
different  breed  from  the  ex-Kaiser's  quondam  subjects. 

As  to  the  physical  origin  of  Loch  Garman  we  are,  happily, 
not  altogether  dependent  on  the  testimony  of  O'Ceirin. 
Ample  evidence  is  available,  from  geological  observations, 
to  prove  that  our  land-surface  is  undergoing  changes  of 
level,  being  gradually  tilted  up  along  the  west  coast,  and 
depressed  at  its  eastern  bounds.  The  Wexford  shore-line 
has  been  steadily  receding  even  during  the  past  century, 
and  at  some  points  of  its  extent  the  water  has  made  con- 
siderable encroachments  on  the  land.  Neither  the  river 
— deity  of  the  Slaney,  nor  the  water-spirit  of  any  fountain, 
need  therefore  be  invoked  to  account  for  the  formation 
of  the  Wexford  lagoon.  Quite  possibly  a  great  tidal  in- 
undation may  have  been  remembered  by  the  early  Gaels, 
when  the  sea  having  burst  its  frail  embankments  (a), 
covered  the  hollow  ground  behind,  never  subsequently 
retreating.  These  phenomena  are  to  be  regarded  as  the 
resultants  of  hidden,  cosmical  forces,  sometimes  startling 
in  their  apparent  departures  from  secular  behaviour,  but 
always  operating  insensibly  in  the  earth's  interior.  If 


(a)  Presumably  low  sand-ridges.     Compare  Spenser: 

"  There  was  the  Liffey  rolling  down  the  lea  ; 
The  sandy  Slane  ;  the  stony  Aubrian  ; 
The  spacious  Shannon  spreading  like  a  sea  ; 
The  pleasant  Boyne  ;  the  fishy,  fruitful  Ban. 

(Faerie  Queen,  Book  IV,  Canto  XI,  Stanza  XLI). 
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the  Garman  incident  was  nearly  contemporaneous  with 
the  land  submersion  the  two  would,  naturally  and  easily, 
have  got  interblended  in  the  popular  imagination,  supply- 
ing together  the  materies  from  which  OXeirin  constructed 
his  quaint,  poetic  tale. 

The  Garmans,  or  Germani,  did  not,  in  our  latitudes, 
confine  their  activities  to  Ireland.  The  fabulous  History 
of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  is  seldom  worth  quoting  ;  but  the 
names  used  by  Bishop  Geoffrey  were  not  usually  coined 
in  a  mint  of  his  own  making,  and  they  have  often  a  value, 
therefore,  independent  of  his  whimsical  presentation  of 
their  owners.  It  is  very  possible  that  he  gave  us  a  dis- 
torted report  of  some  real  happening  when  he  wrote  of 
a  Gormundus,  or  Gormund,  who  had  once  sailed  across 
from  Ireland  to  Britain,  to  make  war  on  the  British  king, 
Careticus,  "  and  after  several  battles  fought,  drove  him 
from  city  to  city,  till  at  length  he  forced  him  to  Cirencester, 
and  there  besieged  him."  (a)  Geoffrey  introduces  this 
Gormundus  as  "  king  of  the  Africans,  who  had  arrived 
there  (in  Ireland)  with  a  very  great  fleet,  and  had  subdued 
the  country/ '  (h) 

Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  a  Gormund  occupies  an 
important  place  in  the  Statute  Book,  being  there  repre- 
sented as  the  grantor  of  Ireland  to  the  brothers  Ebher  and 
Eremhon,  on  their  first  coming  hither  from  the  coast  of 
Spain. 

"  At  the  same  time  that  Irishmen  came  out  of  Biscay  as 
exiled  persons  in  sixtie  ships,  they  met  with  the  same 
King  Gurmond  upon  the  sea,  at  the  yles  of  Orcades,  then 
coming  from  Denmark  with  great  victory,  their  captaines 
called  Hiberus  and  Hermon,  went  to  this  King,  and  him 
told  the  cause  of  their  coming  out  of  Biscay,  and  him 
prayed  with  great  instance,  that  he  would  graunt  unto 
them,  that  they  might  inhabite  some  land  in  the  West. 
The  King,  at  the  last,  by  advise  of  his  counsel,  granted 
them  Ireland  to  inhabit,  and  assigned  unto  them  guides 
for  the  sea  to  bring  them  thither ;  and  therefore  they 
sould  and  ought  to  bee  the  King  of  England's  men."  (c) 


(a)  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  Historia  Britonum,  Book  XI.,  Chap.  8. 
\b)  Ibidem  . 

(c)  Irish  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  I.,  p.  329.  The  Act  of  Attainder  of  Shane 
O'Neill,  from  which  the  extract  is  taken,  was  passed  in  1569. 
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The  lawyer  who  drafted  this  statute  evidently  took  his 
history  from  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  ;  and  in  resorting  to 
such  a  source  he  behaved  censurably  enough.  But 
he  furthermore  did  his  author  the  injustice  of  borrowing 
from  him  with  flagrant  inaccuracy.  In  the  Irish  Act 
"  King  Gurmond"  is  described  as  "  Sonne  of  the  noble 
King  Belan,  King  of  Great  Britain/ '  In  Geoffrey's 
narrative  Belan's  son  is  Gurgiunt  Brabtruc  (a)  ;  and  they 
both  belong  to  an  era  many  centuries  more  remote  <than 
that  of  the  Gormund  who  led  an  invading  force  from 
Ireland  to  Britain.  The  period  of  Geoffrey's  "  Belinus" 
is  easy  to  fix,  for  he  is  put  forward  as  the  brother  of  Brennus, 
who  sacked  Rome  and  left  it  smouldering  in  ashes,  all  save 
the  Capitol.  While  Belinus  ruled  in  Britain  Brennus,  we 
are  told,  extended  his  sway  over  Gaul  and  Italy  ;  but,  still 
unsatisfied  with  the  extent  of  their  dominions,  the  two 
together  carried  war  into  the  country  of  the  Germani. 

It  was  Gurgiunt  Brabtruc,  according  to  Geoffrey,  who 
gave  Ireland  to  a  colony  of  outcasts  from  Spain. 

"  At  that  time  as  he  was  returning  from  his  conquest 
through  the  Orcades  (Orkney  Islands)  he  found  30  ships 

full  of  men  and  women  

When  Gurgiunt  Brabtruc  understood  that  they  came  from 
Spain,  and  were  called  Barclenses,  he  granted  their  petition, 
and  sent  men  with  them  to  Ireland,  which  was  then  wholly 
uninhabited,  and  assigned  it  to  them.  There  they  grew 
up  and  increased  in  number,  and  have  possessed  that 
island  to  this  very  day."  (b). 

All  this  sounds  utterly  ludicrous,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
names,  it  would  deserve  to  be  swept  into  the  receptacle 
for  things  nonsensical.  But,  no  matter  how  ridi- 
culous they  are  made  to  appear  in  counterfeit  fabrications, 
name-words  should  never  be  thrown  hastily  aside. 
Curiously  enough  in  the  Irish  Nennius  we  are  told  that  the 
Fir-Gaileoin  of  Slainghe — whom  the  author  understands 
to  be  Viri  Armorum — also  seized  the  islands  of  Ore  (c),  or 
the  Orcades  among  which  Gurgiunt  is  said  to  have  given 
Ireland  away. 


(a)  Op  Cit.,  Chap.  XI. 

(b)  Op.  Cit.,  Chap.  XII. 

(c)  The  Irish  Version  of  Nennius,  edited  by  Todd,  p.  57. 
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Brennus,  we  know  from  Livy,  was  a  very  real  personage. 
Belinus,  though  not  a  mortal,  nevertheless  counted  for 
much  in  the  life  of  the  Celts.  He  was  certainly  one  of 
their  greater  deities,  worshipped  at  Tolosa,  the  capital  of 
the  Volcae  Tectosages,  where  the  accumulated  treasures 
of  his  temple  tempted  the  cupidity  of  Caepio  and,  through 
Caepio's  evil  end,  became  proverbial  at  Rome  (a).  He 
was  probably  husband  of  the  goddess  Dana  (b),  progeni- 
trix of  the  Tuatha  De  Dannan,  or  Plebes  Deorum  (c) .  Some- 
times known  as  Belen,  his  more  frequent  name  was  Beli ; 
and  as  Beli,  or  Bel,  he  was  brought  to  Ireland,  where  May 
fires  were  annually  lighted  in  his  honour  at  the  season  of 
Belteine,  until  their  flame  flickered  and  went  out  before 
the  purer  Paschal  fire  which  St.  Patrick  kindled  within 
sight  of  Tara.  A  war  of  religions  somehow  ensued  after 
the  Firbolgs  had  got  possession  of  Ireland  ;  and  the  victory 
went  to  the  gods,  or  people,  of  Dana,  who,  though  well 
known  to  the  Volcae  abroad,  probably  had  not  been  re- 
ceiving from  the  insular  Bolgs  the  recognition  to  which 
they  thought  themselves  entitled. 

Very  likely,  too,  the  Germani  were  identified  with  the 
losing  side  of  this  conflict.  Even  in  southern  Gaul  they 
were,  I  think,  close  connected  with  the  Volcae,  under 
the  name  Garumni,  and  doubtless  were  often  found  to  be 
troublesome  neighbours.  Their  patronymic  in  that 
quarter  discovers  them  to .  be  descended  from  an  epony- 
mous Garumn  (d),  Gormund,  or  Garman  (e)  ;  while  their 
position,  guarding  Tolosa  on  the  west,  (/)  would  link  them 
as  an  offshoot  with  the  leading  stock  of  the  Volcae. 


(a)  "  Habet  aurum  Tolosanum."  See  Kitchin's  History  of  France,  Vol.  I, 
p.  24. 

(b)  Rhys,  Celtic  Heathendom,  p.  90. 

(c)  Irish  Nennins,  p.  45. 

(d)  The  Celtic  names  of  those  parts  would  inevitably  have  suffered  alteration 
from  contact  with  the  Ligurian  and  the  (earlier)  Iberian  tongues,  the  latter  still 
living  near  the  Pyrenees  as  The  Basque. 

(c)  We  may  gather  from  the  instance  of  St.  Germain  of  Auxerre,  the  distin- 
guished prelate  under  whom  St.  Patrick  made  his  theological  studies,  that 
Germanus  long  remained  in  use  as  a  personal  name  among  the  Romanised  Germani. 

(/)  See  Maps  of  Gaul  in  Kitchin's  History  of  France,  Vol.  I.,  and  in  Cape  and 
Walpole's  Edition  of  Caesar's  Commentaries. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  NOTE. 

Philologists  are  agreed  that  the  Celts  gave  their  existing  names  to  the  great 
majority  of  European  waterways,  and  that  river-names  alone  would  demonstrate 
the  vast  range  to  which  Celtic  occupation  extended,  at  one  time  or  another,  in 
ancient  Europe.  Until  recently  Garumna  passed  for  a  transparently  Celtic  word. 
Indeed,  Donaldson  (Varronianus,  p.  63)  too  precipitately  resolved  it  into  Gar  and 
Amhan  (or  Amhain  :  gen.  Amhna)  ;  while  Isaac  Taylor,  with  guileless  self-complac- 
ency, improved  on  this  etymology  by  making  Garumna  the  intregral  of  garbh  and 
amhan,  that  is  "  the  rough  river."  'Words  and  Places,  pp.  196,  8).  D'Arbois  de 
Jubainville,  however,  who  acknowledges  the  Celticity  of  the  word  Germani, 
classes  Garumna  with  the  names  which  southern  Gaul  received  from  the  Ligurians 
(Les  Premiers  Habitants  de  L' Europe,  Tome  II,  p.  183)  ;  and,  in  doing  so,  he  is  fol- 
lowed by  Georges  Dottin  (Manual  pour  servir  a  I'ktude  de  I'antiquite  celtique,  p.  454) 

Of  all  who  have  examined  the  structure  of  Garumna  D'Arbois  de  Jubainville 
alone,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  notices  the  Garumni  ;  but  he  barely  notices  them,  and, 
in  noticing,  he  pays  them  the  doubtful  comphment  of  deriving  their  name  from 
Garumna  ("  Garumni  de  Garumna,"  op.  cit.  p.  133).  As  to  this  derivation  we  are 
entitled  to  ask : — Can  any  well-authenticated  analogies  be  pointed  out  elsewhere 
for  the  process  of  name-evolution  thus  indicated,  the  appropriation  of  a  river's 
name  by  its  riparian  population  ?  Looking  to  the  natural  history  of  such  pro- 
cesses one  would  expect  to  find  the  river  nameless  until  some  people  or  individual 
had  discovered  it ;  and  the  discoverers  in  such  cases  would  equally  be  expected  to 
have  brought  their  own  names  with  them.  In  order  of  genesis,  therefore, 
the  personal,  or  folk,  name  as  a  rule  must  be  allowed  priority  of  the  local  name, 
one  being  the  original  pattern,  and  the  other  being  but  a  reflection  or  copy.  In 
Ireland,  for  example,  the  name  Slainghe  had  precedence  of  Slane  (The  Slaney), 
and  the  man  Life  was  so  called  before  his  name  was  borrowed  by  Magh  or  Abkann* 
But  this  rule  would  hold  good  only  for  the  initial  naming-stage. 

Caesar,  it  may  be  assumed,  gives  us  Gallic  names  as  he  found  them  used  in 
Gaul.  It  was  among  the  Gauls,  therefore,  he  heard  the  name  Garumni.  In  other 
words  he  heard  the  Gauls  speak  of  one  of  their  native  tribes  as  Garumni.  The 
Ligurians,  as  such,  having  long  forfeited  their  national  exsistence  in  Caesar's  time, 
he  was  not  likely  to  resort  to  them  for  the  names  of  Gallic  states.  Garumni,  thus, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  genuine  Gallic  word  to  the  extent,  at  all  events,  that  it  was  in 
current  use  among  the  Gauls  themselves  as  the  name  of  a  native  tribe. 

No  argument  of  the  foregoing  thesis  would  be  affected  in  the  slightest  degree 
by  conceding  that  the  name  Garumna  was  fashioned  by  the  pre-Celtic  Ligurians  of 
southern  Gaul.  But  if  the  Ligurians  named  the  river,  thay  must  likewise  have 
simlarly  baptised  their  own  Celtic  conquerors  along  its  banks,  and  those  Celts  must 
have  accepted  the  name  thus  made  for  them  by  a  vanquished  people.  These  in- 
ferences seem  to  lead  us  well  outside  the  limits  of  the  probable.  Moreover,  if 
Garumni  is  a  Ligurian  word,  so,  one  would  think,  should  be  Germani.  So  striking 
are  the  resemblances  exhibited  in  their  structures,  syllable  by  syllable,  that  sur- 
prise cannot  possibly  be  repressed  on  learning  from  D'Arbois  de  Jubainville  that, 
unlike  the  peoples  they  represent,  these  names  are  of  different  nationalities. 

Zeuss  does  not  mention  the  Garumni  ;  but  as  to  the  Celtic  origin  of  Garumna 
he  betrays  not  the  slightest  misgiving.  In  discussing  the  consonantal  formula 
MN,  moreover,  he  treats  MAN  as  its  evident,  and  solitary,  variant.  Whether  he 
would  have  acknowledged  the  possibility  of  an  ethnic  association  between  Germani 
and  Garumna  there  is  no  means  of  knowing  ;  but  he  drops  not  a  hint  to  indicate 
that  he  entertained  such  a  notion.  His  expert  analysis  of  the  names,  therefore,  is 
all  the  more  valuable  as  evidence,  for  its  penetration  is  steadied  by  impartiality 
and  independence  of  judgment.  In  view  of  these  considerations  it  is,  at  least, 
remarkable  that  in  the  single  expository  paragraph  devoted  to  the  phonetic  com- 
bination MN,  or  MAN,  Zeuss  cites  GaruMNa  as  exemplifying  the  primitive  form, 
and  GerMANi  as  embodying  its  allotropic  equivalent  (Gram.  Celt.,  p.  773). 

To  be  consistent  D'Arbois  de  Jubainville  should,  I  think,  have  referred  the 
generation  of  the  name  Germani  to  the  displaced  Ligurians  of  Gaul.  Though  strong 
reasons  can,  I  believe,  be  assigned  for  seeking  its  origin  in  another  quarter,  still  the 
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views  I  have  sketched  in  this  paper  would  stand  equally  well  on  the  basis  of  either 
hypothesis.  On  the  purely  philological  questions  I  should  not  presume  for  a  moment 
to  intervene,  and  I  confine  myself  here  to  the  simpler,  but  not  less  essential,  task  of 
reviewing  evidence. 

All  the  etymologies  worth  recalling  trace  Germani  to  a  root  gar  or  gair.  Zeuss 
felt  certain  that  the  stem-word  is  gar,  meaning  near,  the  Germani  of  Caesar  beins 
for  him  the  extern  tribes  who  dwelt  in  the  vicinage  of  Gaul  (Op.  Cit.).  But  thig 
view  unfortunately  overlooks  races  like  the  Oretani  of  La  Mancha,  in  Spain,  "  qui 
et  Germani  nominantur."  Jacob  Grimm  traced  the  name  to  gairm  ( — clamor,  or 
shouting),  assuming  that  the  Germani  were  so  called  because  of  their  vociferous 
battle-cries  (Gesch.  der  Deut.  Spr.,  Vol.  II.,  787).  Gairm,  no  doubt,  may  mean  a 
howling  noise  (gen.  garma,  pi.  garman)  ;  but  Zeuss  points  out  that  the  substantive 
thence  derivable  for  shouters  or  roarers  should  be  Germannani,  not  Germani.  Guest 
(Orig.  Celt,  Vol.  I.,  387)  rejects  both  derivations,  and  evolves  Germani  from  garbkzz 
rough,  uncouth,  A  Germanus,  or  Garman,  according  to  this  explanation,  would  be 
simply  a  rude,  offensive  fellow — in  short  a  garbh-an  or  ruffian. 

The  Germani  were,  no  doubt,  boisterous  in  speech  and  conduct ;  but  if  their 
name  was  a  home-made  article  the  etymologies  suggested  by  Grimm  and  Guest 
must,  equally  with  Zeuss's,  be  set  aside  ;  for  neither  individuals  not  nations  have 
ever  been  known  to  fasten  nick-names  on  themselves.  Though  the  modest,  bash- 
ful Oliver  Goldsmith  christened  himself  a  "  gooseberry  fool,"  it  may  be  taken  as  a 
universal  principle  that  names  of  disparagement  do  not  originate  with  the  persons 
or  races  to  whom  they  are  applied.  Rough  and  rancous-voiced  the  Germani  may 
have  been  ;  but  are  we  justified  in  assuming  that  they  were  conscious  of  these  fail- 
ings ?  A  bigger  obstacle  remains  : — Are  we  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  they  wanted 
their  defects  advertised  to  the  world  through  the  medium  of  a  declaratory  name 
of  their  own  invention  ?  The  assistance  of  grammar  is  indispensable  in  dissecting 
race- names  ;  but  it  should  be  used  in  subordination  to  the  principles  of  human 
nature.  The  cosmogony  of  the  druids  taught  the  Celts  to  trace  their  aristocracy 
to  a  divine  parentage  ("  Galli  se  omnes  ab  Dite  patre  prognatos  praedicant  idque 
ab  druidibus  proditum  dicunt,"  Caesar,  Book  VI.,  18)  ;  and  their  tribal  names, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  arose  very  generally  as  a  product  of  this  teaching.  The 
name  of  the  terror-inspiring  Germani  can  hardly  have  been  an  exception,  for  that 
congeries  of  nations  included  none  but  the  nobler,  ruling  tribes. 

While  referring  Garumna  and  Garumni  to  the  Ligurian  speech  D'Arbois  de 
Jubainville,  at  the  same  time,  sees  in  gar  a  fundamental  root-word  belonging  to  the 
Greek,  Latin  and  Celtic  languages,  in  common  with  the  Ligurian.  "  Cette  racine," 
he  adds,  "  peut  faire  allusion  au  cri  de  guerre.  Dans  un  nom  de  fleuve  la  racine 
gar  rappelle  le  murmure  des  eaux"  (Les  Prem.  Hab.  de  L' Europe,  II,  p.  183).  The 
"  murmuring  waters"  of  the  Garumna  do  not  well  accord  with  Claudian's  line.: — 

"  Quosque  rigat  retro  pernicior  unda  Garumnae." 

But  garzz"  cri  de  guerre  "  brings  Mons.  D'Arbois  de  Jubainville  into  immediate 
contact  with  Grimm,  and  reduces  the  Ligurian  element  in  the  question  to  practical 
unimportance. 

Zeuss,  as  I  have  shown,  makes  Garumna  and  Germani  philologically  identical 
in  all  but  the  initial  syllables  ;  but,  while  taking  the  theme  of  Germani  to  be  garzz 
near,  he  connects  Garumna  with  "  gromnaez^Locz.  palustria  et  herbosa" — a  word 
which  appears  but  once  in  print,  and  which  there  hides  in  an  obscure  Bollandist 
text. 
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BY  P.  H.  HORE.  ESQ.,  THE  COUNTY  HISTORIAN. 

PART  I. 

HERE  have  been  so  many  descriptions  and  de- 
tailed accounts  of  this  Barony  and  its  inhabit- 
ants from  early  times,  that  it  is  a  difficult 
task  for  a  present  day  writer  to  give  any 
fresh  unpublished  items  without  borrowing 
from  what  has  already  been  written.  As  I  have  to 
quote  them,  however,  I  will  give  my  references.  They 
all  agree  that  this  Barony  was  considered  the  premier,  or 
model  one  of  the  County,  partly  shared  by  the  neighbour- 
ing English  Barony  of  Bargy,  as  also  the  most  important, 
as  it  contained  nine-tenths  of  the  principal  market  town 
of  the  County.  This  recognition  comes  to  the  Colonists 
who  were  always  well-behaved,  loyal  and  industrious, 
and  those  habits  and  disposition  have  continued  through 
past  centuries  to  the  present  time.  By  this  statement  I 
do  not  mean  to  infer  that  the  land  owners  and  tenants  of 
other  parts  of  this  County  are  deficient  in  those  noble 
qualities,  but  by  all  accounts  they  appear  to  have  been 
more  marked  in  this  Barony  than  in  others. 

The  late  Mr.  Simon  Little  of  Cullentra,  principal  Estate 
Agent  in  this  County  in  my  time,  whose  friendship  I  en- 
joyed for  many  years,  on  one  occasion  talking  of  the  Barony 
of  Forth  and  its  occupants,  told  me  that  the  tenant-farmers 
of  Forth  were  a  fine  independent  set,  hard-working  and 
trust-worthy,  and  that  he  had  less  trouble  in  collecting 
rents  there  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  County. 

While  hospitable  to  strangers  they  kept  to  themselves, 
married  among  themselves,  and  retained  much  of  the  old 
English  and  Flemish  speech  of  the  first  Colonists  even  yet 
to  be  recognised,  and  which  I  will  notice  later.  Fortunately 
for  them  also  the  geographical  position  of  the  Barony  in 


By  the  same  Author 

HISTORY  OF  THE  TOWN  AND  COUNTY  OF 
WEXFORD. 

Vol.  i.— Old  and  New  Ross.     Sold  Out. 

,,    2. — Tintern  Abbey,  Rosegarland,  and  Clonmines   £1 

„    3. — Dunbrody  Abbey,  The  Great  Island,  Bally  hack,  etc.  ...  £1 

4. — Duncannon,   Fort,   Redmond's   Hall,   Hook,  Slade, 

Fethard,  Templet  own,  Bagenbun,  Bannow,  etc.       ...  £2 

„    5- — Wexford  Town,  Taghmon  and  Harperst own  ...    £1  10s 

„    6. — Ferns,  Enniscorthy,  Gorey,  Newtownbarry,  now  Bun- 

clody,  and  the  North  of  the  County    £2 
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the  south-east  corner  of  the  County  protected  them  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  raids,  skirmishes,  robberies  and 
intrigues,  which  too^  place  in  the  north  between  Clans  of 
the  Kavanaghs,  O'Byrnes  and  OTools,  and  continued  for 
many  years  to  harass  the  Lord  Deputies,  and  Constables 
of  Ferns,  and  were  extremely  difficult  and  costly  to  refrain 
(See  my  History  of  Ferns — Vol.  VI  of  Co.  Histoiy). 

In  this  article  which  I  have  written  for  the  Journal  of 
our  Ui  Ceinnsealaigh  Historical  Society,  excluding  all 
matters  of  religious  and  political  controversy,  which  I 
leave  to  other  writers,  and  dealing  purely  with  historical 
incidents  the  truth  of  which  can  be  guaranteed  by  re- 
ference, I  propose  to  place  before  you  such  chronological 
accounts  of  these  Colonists  as  I  have  in  my  M.S.S.  from 
the  conquest  to  the  rebellion  of  '98,  supplemented  by 
extracts  from  Mr.  G.  H.  Orpen's  valuable  recent  work  on 
"  Ireland  under  the  Normans/'  which  throws  much  fresh 
light  on  our  knowledge  of  the  former  period.  The  M.S.S. 
above  referred  to  were  intended  as  materials  for  a  History 
of  Forth  and  Bargy  with  similar  details  and  illustrations 
to  those  in  my  published  volumes  on  the  County,  but 
which  further  attempt  I  had  regretfully  to  abandon.  With 
this  account  my  readers  must  not  expect  the  same  scale, 
or  details  or  illustrations,  as  in  those  volumes,  but  they 
will  have  the  truth,  and  I  can  offer  many  hitherto  un- 
published incidents  connected  with  this  Barony,  especially 
from  the  time  of  the  Great  Rebellion  of  1641  to  the  Restora- 
tion, and  a  list  of  the  old  proprietors  and  those  who  suc- 
ceeded them  in  the  Commonwealth. 


CHRONICLES  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  BARONY  OF  FORTH. 

The  Chronicles  which  commence  in  the  early  part  of  the  XIV  Century 
to  the  Restoration,  for  the  most  part  are  taken  from  my  collection  of  the 
Irish  Memoranda  Rolls  of  the  Exchequer,  unless  otherwise  stated  in 
foot-notes.  These  Memoranda  Rolls  are  deposited  in  the  Public  Record 
Office,  Four  Courts,  Dublin,  and  were  written  by  the  Monks  in  abbreviated 
latin  in  their  minute  and  cramped  caligraphy  on  both  sides  of  long  rolls 
of  parchment,  and  there  this  magnificent  collection  appears  to  have 
remained  buried  as  materials  for  history,  until,  as  the  late  Mr.  J.  P. 
Prendergast  informed  me,  I  unearthed  them.      More  than  30  years 
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ago  I  gathered  from  these  Rolls  all  that  I  could  find  relating  to  my 
County,  and  had  my  collection  bound  up  and  indexed,  forming  8  volumes 
quarto,  of  an  average  of  600  pages  each,  (a) 

It  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  ascertain  always  whether  the  entries 
related  to  the  County,  and,  as  the  place  names  were  often  phonetically 
written,  to  locate  them  ;  and,  inasmuch  as  there  are  many  similar  place- 
names  scattered  through  the  several  Baronies,  to  find  in  which  par- 
ticular Barony  each  was  situated.  Thus  it  may  be  that  I  have  given 
the  names  of  townlands  which  do  not  belong  to  Forth.  My  father's 
collection  as  a  rule  does  not  come  in  before  the  XVI  Century  and  is 
mostly  from  other  Rolls,  but  references  will  be  shown. 

The  extracts  from  the  State  Papers  I  show  do  not  begin  before  the 
time  of  Edward  VI. 

Now,  to  begin  with,  we  want  the  origin  or  derivation  of  the  name, 
and  in  the  following  notes  I  have  been  helped  by  Mr.  Orpen. 

I  find  the  name  spelt  in  a  variety  of  ways — Forth,  Fothart,  ffodyr, 
ffodeyr,  etc.,  and  its  origin  seems  obscured  by  the  mists  of  the  past. 
The  Irish  name  for  the  Barony  is  Fotharta  an  Chairn,  or  Fothart  of  the 
Cam,  to  distinguish  it  from  Fotharta  Fea,  or  Fotharta  Osnadaigh,  or 
Fotharta  Ui  Nuallain,  now  the  Barony  of  Forth  in  Co.  Carlow.  Accord- 
ing to  the  story  there  were  seven  districts  in  Leinster  called  Fotharta 
given  to  Eochaidh  Fionn,  younger  brother  of  Conn  Cead-Chathach  for 
expelling  Munster  men  from  Leinster  in  the  time  of  Cu  Chorb,  King  of 
Leinster  (b).  The  For-thuatha,  or  stranger  tribes,  are  generally  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Fotharta,  but  it  is  true  that  a  British  tribe,  named 
Tuath  Fidga,  is  placed  near  the  mouth  of  the  Slaney  in  the  Fotharta.  (c). 

PRIOR  TO  INVASION .— O'Lorcan  was  chieftain  of  this  District  and 
appears  to  have  welcomed  Strongbow's  arrival,  (d). 

1169-72.  Before  the  Invasion  there  is  evidence  of  the  degeneration  of  the 
ab-original  Irish,  and  their  being  supplanted  in  exchanges  by  the 
Ostmen  and  Flemings  who  supplied  them  with  what  they  required 
by  barter  for  hides,  tallow,  etc.  These  Ostermen,  or  Easterlings,  of 
Danish  origin,  occupied  the  town  of  Wexford  and  most  of  the  Barony, 
Rosslare,  which  gave  them  command  of  the  Bay,  being  apparently 
their  head  quarters. (e)  In  1283  by  the  Inquisition  on  their  state 
in  the  County  (see  History  of  the  Town  of  Wexford,  p.  93)  there  were 
five  score  at  the  time  King  Henry  restored  the  town  to  Strongbow, 
that  is  in  1173.  In  this  Inquisition  and  that  on  the  lands  of  Johanna 
de  Valence,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  in  1307  (same  book,  p.  101)  will 
be  found  many  Barony  Forth  names,  those  of  Codd  preponderating, 
that  family  having  been  settled  at  Rathaspick  and  Castleton  on 
Carne  from  very  early  times  ;  unfortunately  the  tenants  names  are 


(a)  Many  curious  ornamental  initial  letters  and  some  sketches  of  which  I  was 
allowed  to  take  facsimilies  are  shown  in  these  volumes. 

(6)  See  Keating  (Dineen),  II,  307-9  and  Index  Vol.  IV,  312,  where  he  gives  the 
derivation  Eochaidh  Fionn — Fuath  Airt — Book  of  Rights,  p.  211,  etc. 

(c)  Keating,  II,  III. 

\d)  History  of  Town  of  Wexford,  p.  17 — quoting  Song  of  Dermot. 
\e)  See  p.  66  for  more  on  this  place. 
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not  given.  Before  Henry  left  Wexford  in  1172  he  removed  many 
of  the  Ostmen  to  Waterford,  and  by  charter  confirmed  to  them  the 
rights  and  immunities  of  Englishmen,  and  all  the  privileges  of  free 
subjects.  He  turned  his  attention  next  to  selecting  those  officers 
who  were  to  be  placed  over  the  towns  and  cities  already  ceded 
or  surrendered.  Wexford  was  committed  to  the  charge  of  William 
FitaAudelin,  Philip  of  Hastings  and  Philip  de  Braosa,  with  a  retinue 
of  thirty  knights  (a). 

The  Barony  of  Forth  appears  to  have  been  very  fully  colonized 
from  the  first,  and  mainly  by  Flemings  and  others  from  South 
Wales,  according  to  Mr.  G.  H.  Orpen  in  "  Ireland  Under  the 
Normans,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  396.  These,  no  doubt,  were  mixed  with 
the  Ostmen  who,  by  the  Inquisition  of  1283,  were  decreasing 
in  number.  This  Flemish  element  in  South  Wexford  is  so  im- 
portant I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  Mr.  Orpen 's  book  already 
referred  to.  In  fact  a  study  of  this  book — the  first  volume  of 
which  deals  much  more  fully  with  the  events  of  this  early  period 
and  the  persons  who  took  part  in  them  in  the  conquest  and  sub- 
infeudation of  this  County — will  give  a  more  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  the  state  of  the  Country,  and  the  progress  of  the  first  settle- 
ment, than  I  can  in  a  short  article  on  this  Barony  of  Forth. 

He  says  (page  396)  Rhos,  near  Haverford  in  Pembrokeshire,  was 
colonized  by  Flemings  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  The  original  Welsh 
inhabitants  appear  to  have  been  driven  out  or  exterminated,  their 
language  disappeared  and  was  replaced  by  a  dialect  closely  akin 
to  the  English  of  the  day,  and  the  local  nomenclature  was  largely 
changed,  so  that  the  district  came  to  be  called  "  Little  England 
beyond  Wales."  A  very  similar  phenomenon  occurred  in  the 
Baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargy.  The  original  Irish  inhabitants 
seem  to  have  almost  disappeared,  and  though  the  local  nomencla- 
ture was  only  slightly  changed,  the  people  retained  up  to  the  XVIII 
Century  peculiar  customs  and  a  peculiar  Teutonic  dialect  which 
has  been  a  standing  puzzle  to  writers  (b).  Their  difference  in 
personal  appearance  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Irish  baronies  in 
North  Wexford  has  also  been  observed.  The  explanation  is  not 
far  to  seek.  These  baronies  were  among  the  first  to  be  occupied 
by  the  adventurers  from  South  Wales,  who  were  largely  these  very 
Flemings,  and  they  brought  over  with  them  and  retained  their 
peculiar  dialect,  which  developed  somewhat  on  lines  of  its  own, 
but  never  lost  the  characteristics  which  link  it  with  Low  Dutch 
dialects.  The  Four  Masters  were  probably  not  far  wrong 
in  speaking  of  the  forces  which  accompanied  FitzStephen  as  the 
"  fleet  of  the  Flemings."  Maurice  de  Prendergast,  the  Geraldines, 
and  even  Strongbow,  probably  brought  many  Flemings  with  them, 
and  probably  they  were  afterwards  followed  by  their  kinsfolk  from 


(a)  See  Ireland  under  the  Normans,  Vol.  I,  p.  281. 

(6)  See  Glossary  of  the  Old  Dialect  of  the  English  Colony  in  Forth  and  Bargy, 
collected  by  Jacob  Poole  and  edited  by  Wm.  Barnes  (1867),  also  an  Account  of  the 
Barony  Forth  written  since  1680,  edited  by  H.  F.  Hore,  Esq.,  J.R.S.A.I.,  1862-3, 
pp.  53-84. 
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the  same  quarter.  When,  for  convenience,  we  speak  of  the  in- 
vaders as  Normans  or  Anglo-Normans,  we  must  be  understood  to 
include  these  semi-Normanized  Flemings,  and  also  a  sprinkling  of 
Welshmen  and  Englishmen  as  well.  These  emigrants  of  different 
dialects  were  not  confined  to  the  Baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargy, 
or  even  to  the  County,  but  some  of  those  who  originally  settled  in 
the  more  northern  parts  of  the  County  were  eventually  driven 
south.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  retainers  of  Maurice  de 
Prendergast,  Robert  FitzStephen,  and  perhaps  Maurice  FitzGerald, 
were  Flemings  and  became  land-holders  under  Barony  of  Forth 
tenants,  and  thus  influenced  the  language.  The  few  Flemish 
names  of  tenants  mentioned  in  the  Aymer  de  Valence  Inquisition 
(see  under  1323-4)  could  not  have  appreciably  affected  the  common 
speech. 

1173. — From  August,  1173,  when  Henry  restored  Wexford  to  Strongbow, 
that  town  and  the  adjoining  territory,  i.e.,  the  Barony  of  Forth, 
appear  to  have  been  retained  as  demesne  lands  of  the  Lord  of 
Leinster  (a).  At  the  time  of  the  partition  (1247)  Carrick-on-Slaney 
and  Rosslare  were  seignorial  manors.  At  first  Dermot  gave  this 
district  to  Robert  FitzStephen  and  Maurice  FitzGerald  (b),  and 
FitzStephen  constructed  a  fort  at  Carrick,  where  later  a  castle  was 
built  (c),  but  when  Henry  came  he  deprived  him  of  Wexford  (d) 
and  the  adjoining  territory,  restoring  it,  however,  to  Strongbow 
in  August,  1 173  (e). 

1247. — The  particulars  of  the  partition  of  this  part  of  Leinster  with 
Strongbow's  grand-daughter  is  so  fully  described  in  my  History  of 
Wexford  Town,  pp.  32-38,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  anything  here. 

1307. — As  has  been  shown  in  the  above  named  history,  p.  40,  Rosslare, 
Ros(a)chlair,  the  peninsula  of  the  plank-bridge  (/),  to  which  manor 
was  appurtenant  the  greater  part  of  the  Barony  of  Forth,  outside 
the  liberties  of  Wexford,  comes  again  before  us  in  the  Inquisitions 
of  1307,  1324  and  1325. 

The  Inquisition  of  1307  (g)  on  the  lands  of  Johanna  de  Valence, 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  and  Palatinate  of  Wexford,  states 
that  there  are  in  Rosclare  from  the  rents  of  free  tenants  £9  6s.  6d. 
a  year,  and  there  are  there  and  in  its  members  24!  carucates  (k)  and  20 
acres  and  1  rood  of  land,  which  are  worth  per  annum 
£93  17s.  3d.  ;  and  there  are  there  21  acres  of  meadow,  of  yearly 
value  25/8.  The  issues  of  the  coney  borough  (or  rabbit  warren) 
and  herbage  therof,  woods,  labours  of  the  Ostmen,  with  other 
small  exits  are  worth  yearly  £9  9s.  2d.  The  perquisites  of  Court 
are  worth  by  the  year  20/-.  Total,  £114  18s.  7d. 
No  tenants  names  are  given.  (*). 


(a)  Ireland  under  the  Normans,  Vol.  I,  p.  373.  (6)  lb.,  p.  155. 

(c)  lb.  p.  232.     See  also  History  Town  of  Wexford,  p.  22-34. 

(d)  lb.  p.  262.  (e)  p.  326.  (/)  Mr.  G.  H.  Orpen. 

(g)  Shown  at  pages  101-2  of  the  History  of  the  Town  of  Wexford,  giving  the  names 
of  the  Jurors,  but  not  this  part  relating  to  Rosslare  which  is  now  shown. 

(h)  That  is  2940  acres — a  carucate  is  120  acres.  This  must  have  included 
Ballymore.  (i)  Translated  from  Latin,  Barony  Book,  M.S.,  Vol.51,  p.  370,  by  H.F.H. 
Mem.  Roll  5,  Edw.  II. 
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1311. — Gilbert  de  Sutton,  Chaplain  of  Kilscoran. 

1323-4. — Inquisition  on  the  lands  of  Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke. A  portion  of  this  Inquisition  has  been  shown  in  my  history 
of  the  Town  of  Wexford,  p.  104-5.  Here  follows  what  relates  to 
Rosslare  and  the  rest  of  the  Barony  of  Forth  (a).  It  will  be  noticed 
that  some  of  the  names  of  the  Jurors  are  different. 

Extent  of  the  lands  and  Tenements  at  or  near  Rosclare  in  the  Co. 
Wexford,  which  belonged  to  Aymer  de  Valence  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

Taken  at  Wexford,  the  26th  July,  in  the  18th  year  of  the  King 
Edward  (II)  by  the  undernamed : — 

Henry  and  Andrew  Estmond,  Laurence  and  Walter  Codd,  Walter 
Waddyng,  Hamond  Stafford,  John  de  St.  John,  Adam  Ketyng, 
Philip  le  Harper,  Nicholas  Hay,  John  le  Harper,  and  Richard  fitz 
Walter. 

Who  declare  upon  oath  that  there  are  no  buildings  (edifica)  about 
(apud)  Rosclare.  That  there  are  in  demesne  or  the  Lordship 
(dominica),  11  carucates  and  30  acres  arable,  which  used  to  be  under 

the  lordship,  which  extend  yearly  to  (b),  and  wood 

containing  60  acres  with  pasture  at  13/4  per  ar.,  at  Kylkevane  (c) 
there  is  wood  and  30  acres  of  pasture  value  per  ar.  5/-. 
The  Farms — There  is  there  an  Island  in  the  sea  (d)  containing  9 
acres,  value  yearly  4/6.  Held  by  tenants  3  carucates  and  35  acres, 
value  yearly  £y  us.  8d.  ;  n  (e)  carucates  and  23  acres  worth  yearly 
65/9  ;  61  acres  at  15/3,  and  15  acres  at  3/9. 

The  feudal  services  (opera  teneniium)  of  the  tenants  of  Rosclare 
in  Autumn  extend  to  5/-  together  with  a  hen  as  a  New  Year's  gift 
(Exennium)  at  Christmas.     Total,  £18  12s.  nd. 

Bally mour — They  say  that  there  are  at  Ballymour  4  carucates 
and  43  acres  held  in  gavel  kind  (in  manu  Gabellariorum)  (/),  which 
are  worth  yearly  £8  14s.  4d. 

The  tenants  labour  in  harvest  amounts  to  n/-  yearly  together 
with  a  hen  as  a  New  Year's  gift  at  Christmas. 

There  are  several  tenants  at  Baliyregan  and  Ballysampson,  as 
well  English  as  Irish,  who  hold  n  carucates  (g)  value  yearly  at  £4. 
Their  services  (opera)  in  Autumn  extend  to  the  yearly  value  of 
6d.  together  with  a  hen,  etc.,  as  above. 
1325. — Here  are  extracts  from  the  Dower  of  Mary,  Countess  of  Pembroke, 
which  relate  to  the  Barony  of  Forth. 

Assignment  of  dower  to  Mary,  late  the  wife  of  Aymer  de  Valence, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  of  his  lands  in  Ireland,  made  by  Walter  de  la 


(a)  From  Latin,  Barony  Book,  M.S.,  Vol.  51,  p.  400,  by  H.  F.  H. 

(b)  Blank  in  original. 

(c)  Not  known — perhaps  Kilcavan  in  Bargy. 

(d)  Mocheries,  see  p.  9. 

(e)  This  may  be  for  two,  not  eleven,  and  probably  is  from  the  yearly  value.  A 
carucate  contained  120  acres. 

(/)  Gabellarii — Tribute  of  rent ;  if  Anglo- Sax — Gafol.  Gavel  kind — gafol- 
cynd  (Skeat). 

(g) — See  former  note,  probably  2,  not  1 1. 
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Pull,  Escheatorof  Ireland,  on  ist  March,  18,  Edw.  II.  (A.D.  1325). 
(a). 

************* 

There  are  assigned  to  her  of  the  Manor  of  Rosclare  the  following 
lands — 2  carucates  and  3  acres  arable,  which  used  to  be  under  the 
Lords's  plough  in  demesne,  of  yearly  value,  £4  10s.;  14  acres  of  mea- 
dow of  yearly  value  14/- ;  7  acres  of  meadow  4/8;  60  acres  of  wood, 
the  pasture  whereof  is  worth  13/4  yearly  ;  30  acres  of  the  wood  of 
Kilkeynan,  the  pasture  whereof  is  of  the  yearly  value  of  5/- ;  9 
acres  in  the  island  of  Motres  (b)  of  yearly  value  4/6  ;  3!  carucates 
and  30  acres  of  land  that  used  to  be  of  the  demesne  of  Rosclare,  of 
the  yearly  value  of  £7  ns.  8d.  ;  2  carucates  and  23  acres  there  of 
yearly  value  of  65/9  ;  61  acres  there  value  15/3,  and  15  acres  of  3/9. 
Work  of  the  tenants  of  Rosclare  in  Autumn  with  the  gifts  of  hens 
at  Christmas,  5/-  yearly.  A  carucate  of  land  at  Balysweyn  (c)  of 
the  yearly  value  of  40/-  for  all  services ;  2  caructes  and  20  acres 
Balyfynnok  of  yearly  value  £4  6s.  8d  ;  works  of  the  same,  yearly 
value  4d.  ;  2|  carucates  and  42  acres  in  Balynischale  (d)  of  yearly 
value  of  114/-,  works  of  same  6d.  ;  2  carucates  in  Kilkeynan  (e)  of 
yearly  value  £4,  works  of  same,  4d ;  85  acres  in  Rahascop  (/)  of 
yearly  value  23/9  for  all  services  ;  31  acres  in  Balybegg,  yearly  value 
10/4  ;  a  rabbit  warren  at  Rosclare  of  the  yearly  value  of  40/-  and  the 
pasture  thereof  value  20/-;  a  certain  turbary  at  Balynieslchalre  (g)  of 
yearly  value  of  10/-  containing  20  acres  of  Moor  ;  10/-  of  the  per- 
quisites of  a  moiety  of  the  extent  of  Rosclare  for  the  tenants  assigned 
to  this  dower.     Total,  £59  7s.  2d. 

There  are  assigned  to  her  the  following  free  tenants : — Geoffrey 
de  St.  John,  who  holds  freely  4  carucates  and  6  acres  in  the  tene- 
ments .of  Balimor,  rendering  therefor  £8  17s.  4d.,  and  doing  suit 
at  the  County  Court  (h).  Hammond  de  Stafford,  who  holds  14 
acres  freely  in  Ryn  (i),  and  renders  therefor  4/6,  and  does  suit  to 
the  Court  of  Rosclare  ;  Jas.  le  Botiller  who  holdsli.4  acres  freely 
and  renders  yearly  4/8.     Total  £9  6s.  6d. 

*************  /.\ 


(a)  Close  Roll,  Ireland,  Latin,  p.  362. 

(b)  Mockeries,  or  Moykeries  Island,  within  the  harbour,  was  granted  to  Sir 
Gerald  Aylmer — Cal.  Pat  Rolls,  283.  Is  now  a  part  of  reclaimed  lands — was 
mentioned  in  the  "  Description ''  as  the  Island  of  Rosslare.  Is  shown  on  D.S. 
map  and  called  Korugh — 6  acres.  The  Rev.  W.  Hanton  has  kindly  sent  me  the 
following  note  about  this  Island:  "-Rosslare  Island  is  now  the  name  given  to  a 
small  district  on  the  embankment  of  the  South  Slob.  This  island.like  the  Great  Island 
on  North  Slob  was  evidently  made  use  of  to  facilitate  the  construction  of  the  em- 
bankment. Mocheries  or  Moykerries  may  come  from  "  Maccu  Chor  — island  of 
the  descendants  of  Coor.  "  The  Ui  Chorra,  sons  of  Conall  Dearg  Ua  Chorra, 
were  three  noted  adventurers  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century. 
Although  they  belonged  to  the  West  of  Ireland,  and  most  probably  to  the  Islands 
of  Arran,  off  the  Coast  of  Galway,  it  is  not  impossible  that  in  the  age  of  Tirechan, 
the  group  of  islands  ,now  the  Skerries,  may  have  been  called  from  them.  '  (Todd). 

(c)  Ballycowan.  (d)  Not  known.  (e)  Not  known. 
(/)  Rathaspick.  (g)  Not  known.  {h)  Or  Court  of  the  Lordship- 
(i)  Ring.             (;)  Here  come  the  lands  in  Bargy  and  other  Baronies. 
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There  is  assigned  to  her  a  third  of  the  perquisites  of  the  Assize  of 
the  office  of  the  Chancery  of  the  Exchequer  and  County. 
There  is  assigned  to  her  the  advowson  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary, 
Rosclare,  with  the  Chapel  of  Balyince  (a),  pertaining  to  the  same. 
And  be  it  known  that  Aymer  de  Valencia  aforesaid  held  the  Earldom 
of  Wysseford  of  the  King  in  Chief  by  22  §  Knights  fees  and  the 
fortieth  (part)  of  a  knights  fee  or  £44.  9s.  of  Royal  Service  when 
it  was  proclaimed,  and  the  said  Mary  shall  answer  ("  respond")  to 
the  King  for  a  third  of  the  aforesaid  charges  when  it  is  proclaimed. 
1330. — John,  son  of  Richard  Synnott,  appointed  custodian  of  two  third 
parts  of  the  Manor  of  Rosclare. 

At  this  time  the  Palatinate  lands  in  the  County  were  in  the  King's 
hands  owing  to  the  minority  of  Laurence  de  Hastyngs  the  next  heir, 
and  John  de  St.  John,  Sheriff  of  Wexford,  was  in  charge. 

1332. — Presentation  to  the  Church  of  Rosclare  demanded  by  Wm.  de 
Wydeworth,  Marie,  widow  of  the  late  Earl  of  Pembroke,  claiming  it. 

1332.— A  commission  to  the  Bishop  of  Ferns,  and  John  de  St.  John, 
Sheriff  of  Wexford,  to  inquire  the  extent  of  the  lands  and  their  value 
on  the  day  of  the  death  of  the  late  Earl,  and  the  proportion  left  to 
his  widow  in  Rosclare,  and  what  John,  son  of  Richard  Synagh 
(Synnot)  has  received  as  custodian  by  letters  patent,  and  to  inquire 
into  the  services  and  their  yearly  value  and  rents  of  the  tenants  in 
Ballymccarn,  Ballymor,  Balyhanreth,  Balyregan,  Balysampson 
and  Balybeg,  now  the  estate  of  Laurence  de  Hastings,  a  minor,  in 
the  King's  hands. 

1333 — The  King's  Clerk,  Nicholas  de  Pykering  to  have  the  Sergeancy  of 
the  whole  County  together  with  the  bailiwick  of  Balymakarne. 
Stephen  fitzWilliam  fitzHenry  complains  that  Mathew  fitzjohn 
fitzHenry  came  with  force  and  arms  to  Kilkeyvan  on  the  Monday 
next  after  the  feast  of  Holy  Trinity  in  the  6th  year  (1332)  (6),  and 
carried  away  the  following  articles  to  his  damage  of  17/8.  A  mill 
(for  grinding  corn),  2  tables,  one  of  them  a  chess-board,  cooking 
pot,  (c)  three  tripods,  three  locks,  2  chests,  and  one  towel  (or  towel- 
horse).  The  jury  give  Stephen  his  damages  and  committed  Mathew 
to  prison,  who  was  afterwards  released  on  paying  the  fine  of  1  mark 
to  the  King. 

I339- — John  le  Botiller  (Butler)  granted  100/-  for  his  labours  and  ex- 
penses in  conjunction  with  Thomas  Bishop  of  Hereford,  in  repelling 
'les  McMurghthes'  ,  (Kavanaghs)  and  other  Irish.  Butler  was 
Constable  of  the  King's  Castle  of  Ballytrent. 

J342-3 — Richard  fitzHenry  to  account  for  the  issues  of  40  acres  in  Baly- 
macarne  (d). 

I354"5- — Henry  Sutton  tenant  of  lands  in  Rathmore  in  Forth  and  other 

holdings  in  Bargy. 
1355. — Wm.  Cod  holding  24  acres  in  Rathaspok,  defunct,  and  his  heir 

under  age.     The  lands  in  the  King's  hands. 


(a)  Ballygeary. 

(b)  Holy  Trinity  is  the  next  Sunday  after  Pentecost,  and  the  eighth  after 
Easter  day. 

(c)  Cacabus.  (d)  Ballymacane. 
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1366-7. — John,  son  of  Robert  "Codde,"  of  '  Rathaspok,'  admits  owing 
the  King  £10  on  a  peace  treaty  {pro  carta  pads  habend). 

1367.  — Inquiry  as  to  whether  Gerald  Baldwyn  unjustly  disseissed  Wm. 
Roche  of  his  free  tenements  in  Heyeston  juxta  le  Milton  (a),  1 
messuage,  1  carucate  and  an  acre  of  meadow  and  an  acreof  wood. 

1368.  — Complaint  made  by  Werterinus  Parle  that  a  certain  Annota 
Aleyn  on  the  Monday  next  after  the  feast  of  All  Saints  in  the  32 
year  at  1  Wodeton,'  {b)  took  from  him  his  cow  valued  at  10/-  and 
kept  her  in  safe  custody  and  would  not  give  her  up. 

1379.  — 3  Ric-  II-j  6  May.  The  Sheriff  of  Wexford  to  distrain  John 
Synagh  (Synnot)  of  Cleyland  to  account  for  the  issues  of  4Q  acres 
in  Rossclare,-  anciently  called  the  wood  of  Rossclare,  in  the  King's 
hands  by  minority  of  the  heir  of  John  Earl  of  Pembroke  from  10th 
March,  2nd  year.  (c). 

1380.  — A  commission  to  Nicholas  Tohyle  (OToole),  chaplain,  and 
Stephen  ffurlang  and  Walter  Hore,  custodians  of  a  messuage  and 

47  acres  in  Balymacarn,  which  the  said  Nicholas  late  of  

holds  for  the  King  by  the  death  of  John,  late  Earl  of  Pembroke,  to 
account  and  pay  the  yearly  rent  of  13/ioi  by  equal  portions  twice 
a  year. 

1381.  — A  warrant  to  the  Sheriff  of  Wexford  to  distrain  Thos.  Asteley, 
Chief  Sargeant  of  the  County  and  his  surety,  Philip  ffurlang  of 
Horton,  to  account  for  his  office  of  Sargency.  The  Sheriff  returns 
the  writ  stating  that  Thos.  has  no  goods  nor  chattels,  lands  or 
tenements  in  his  Bailiwick,  by  which  he  could  be  distrained,  that 
Philip  is  dead,  but  that  ffulco  ffurlang  is  his  heir  and  holds  a  certain 
part  of  the  lands  and  tenements  in  Horton  which  were  Philip's,  but 
this  ffulco  denies,  saying  he  is  not  his  heir  and  never  had  any  lands 
there.  Thereupon  Robert  Hore,  the  King's  Attorney,  states  that 
ffulco  is  the  heir,  etc.  Whereupon  a  jury  composed  of  Wm.  Bossher 
and  John,  son  of  Simon  Whittey,  and  others,  is  empanelled  to  in- 
quire into  the  case. 

There  is  another  writ  of  the  same  tenor  and  date  about  Horetown, 
Asteley  having  had  charge  of  two-thirds  of  the  late  Earl's  estate, 
and  committed  this  portion  of  it  to  John  Meyler  and  Philip  ffurlang 
as  tenants. 

1381. — John  Hirst,  parson  of  the  Church  of  Rathaspok  and  Chapel  of 
Kyldonan,  leases  all  the  tithes  and  profits  to  Robert  Bataill,  chaplain, 
and  John  Lydyll,  who  are  to  pay  him  £10  a  year,  but  on  account 
of  his  absence  they  retain  two  thirds  of  it  to  be  accounted  for.  Simon 
Nyvell  and  Alain  ffurlang  sureties  for  Robert  and  John. 
John  Synath  (Synnot)  of  Cleyland  farmer  of  40  acres  in  '  Rosclare.' 
John  de  Aynesharth,  parson  of  St.  Mary's,  Wexford,  with  the 
chapels  of  Kilkeyvan  and  Bally brennan. 

138 1. — Thos.  Wadding,  late  Sheriff,  and  Hugh  Rocheford,  late  assigned 
Commissioner,  to  be  distrained  to  account  for  two  thirds  parts  of 
the  profits  of  the  following  prebendaries  of  absentees — Nicholas 
fQemyng  for  the  Prebend  of  Taghcomsian,  Thos.  de  Middilton  for 


(a)  Hayestown.      (b)  Woodtown.       (c)  Barony  Book  Forth,  Vol.  51,  p.  371. 
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that  of  Crospatrick  and  the  Church  of  Rosclare  and  chapel  of  Bally- 
more  (a),  and  John  Hirst  for  that  of  Clone  and  the  chapels  of  Rath- 
aspok  and  Kyllowan. 

Nicholas  Tohyle  (OTool),  chaplain,  with  his  sureties,  Stephen 
ffurlang  and  Walter  Hore,  to  account  for  the  profits  of  47  acres  in 
Balinymacarn  (Ballymacane)  in  the  King's  hands  by  the  death  of 
John,  late  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

1389.  — The  law  of  forfeiture  of  two-thirds  parts  of  the  benefices  of  their 
ecclesiastical  holdings  on  account  of  absence,  not  to  be  enforced 
against  Thomas  de  Middelton,  Prebend  of  Crosspatrick  and  the 
Church  of  Rosclare  and  Chapel  of  Ballymore  annexed  to  that  pre- 
bendary, in  case  of  his  absence  in  defence  of  the  Country. 

1390.  — Robert  Estmond,  John  Whittey  of  Rosclare  and  others  testify 
to  the  state  of  bodily  infirmity  of  the  Bishop  of  Ferns  (b). 

1391.  — John  Aneyargh,  Clerk,  and  John,  son  of  Richard  Stafford,  ap- 
pointed Custodians  of  Tuskar  (Insulie  de  Tuskerrs),  to  hold  during 
pleasure. 

1395.  — Walter,  the  son  of  John  Synnot  to  appear  before  the  Barons  to 
account  for  the  farm  of  the  lands  and  tenements  in  Tacomtyan  (c), 
his  sureties  Thos.  Denne  and  David  Wardy  (?  Waddy). 

1396.  — James  ffreynsch,  late  farmer  of  i6£  acres  in  Balyhell  (d). 

By  Inquisition  it  was  ascertained  that '  Rathaspuk  and  Balyhur'  (e) 
were  anciently  a  parcel  of  the  inheritance  of  the  Earls  of  Pembroke 
as  of  the  Castle  of  the  Manor  of  Wexford  by  military  service,  viz : 
40/-  Royal  service,  when  scutage  runs,  which  parcels  being  divided, 
Rathaspuke  to  Richard  Codde  to  hold  for  himself  and  his  heir  for- 
ever, as  by  the  manor  and  service  aforesaid,  and  Ballyhur  to  Hamyn 
Lamport  (Hamond  Lambert)  to  hold  in  same  manner.  The  said 
Richard  died  on  14th  year,  Nicholas,  his  son  and  heir,  was  then  aged 
7,  wherefore  his  wardship  and  marriage  belong  to  the  King, 
and  is  worth  yearly  26/8.  That  Martin  Codde  on  15th  year  seized 
and  occupied  the  premises  and  took  and  received  all  the  issues  and 
still  is  in  possession  in  this  year,  20th,  who  being  distrained,  ap- 
peared and  pleaded  that  the  lands  and  tenements  in  Rathaspuk  are 
held  of  the  Castle  of  Wexford  by  the  service  of  one  rose  yearly,  and 
not  by  military  service,  the  rose  to  be  offered  yearly  at  the  feast 
of  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  (/),  for  all  services  in  soccage. 
The  further  consideration  of  this  case  postponed. 
Later,  Martin  Codde  appointed  Geoffrey  Devenysh,  Clerk,  as  his 
Attorney,  to  reply  to  the  King's  demands. 

1397.  — Alan  ffurlang,  one  of  the  sureties  for  John  Lyll  and  Robert  Bataile, 
appeared  before  the  Barons  and  paid  a  fine  of  2od.  as  tallage  for  the 
issues  of  two  third  parts  of  the  prebendary  of  Rathaspuk. 

1401. — Adam  Prendirgast  being  named  as  one  of  the  sureties  of  Walter 
Whittey  holding  lands  in  Balyconghir  (g)  states  that  he  is  Adam, 
the  son  of  Simon  Prendirgast  of  Balyfemock,  and  not  the  surety, 
who  is  Adam,  son  of  Thomas  Prendirgast  of  Rosse. 


(a)  These  were  annexed  to  Crosspatrick. 

(b)  See  Vol.  6  History  of  Ferns,  etc.,  p.  207.  [c)  Tacumshin.  (d)  Bally  ell. 
(«)  Ballyhe.  (f)  24th  June.  {g)  Ballyconnor. 


The  Past. 


140 1-2. — Martin  Codde  summoned  for  a  return  of  the  issues  of  Balyhure 
parcel  of  the  Manor  of  the  late  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

1404. — James  White  farmer  of  a  carucate  in  Rocheston. 

1404-5. — Philip  Mason,  Parson  of  Rosclare,  granted  leave  of  absence 
without  loss  of  any  benefices,  profits,  rents,  etc.,  to  go  to  England 
and  from  thence  to  the  Roman  Court  and  to  remain  abroad  for 
one  year. 

1407. — Licence  granted  to  Richard  Stanyhurst,  Clerk,  Parson  of  the 
Church  of  B.V.M., Wexford,  and  the  Chapels  of  Kilkevan-and  Bally- 
brennan,  which  are  annexed  to  the  said  church,  to  be  absent  for  7 
years  at  the  schools  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  for  his  erudition,  without 
loss  of  benefits,  etc.,  during  that  period. 

Licence  to  Roger  Greyt,  parson  of  the  Church  of  Thacomsan'  to  go 
to  the  Roman  Court  and  remain  absent  3  years,  without  loss  of 
benefices,  etc. 

Nicholas  Biddeford,  Clerk,  Nicholas,  son  of  Patrick  Brown,  William 
Rocheford  and  Robert  Sutton,  to  account  for  two  thirds  of  the 
profits  of  the  Rectory  of  *  Tacomshan,'  forfeited  on  account  of 
absence  of  John  Swayne. 

1407-8. — The  King's  Commissioner  states  that  Master  (a)  Richard 
Mountayn,  Clerk,  Rector  of  the  Church  of  '  Taghcomsane'  has  been 
absent  since  the  7th  year,  and  that  Nicholas,  son  of  Patrick  Brown, 
has  been  occupying  his  office  and  receiving  the  profits.  Brown 
states  the  profits  are  not  worth  over  6  marks  a  year. 

1409. — Laurence  Codde  of  Rathaspuk  pays  a  fine. 

John  Barry,  the  King's  tenant  of  a  massuage  and  35  acres  in  le  ffassagh 
appeared  and  showed  to  the  Court  that  John,  son  of  Dionisius  Hay 
Stafford  and  Robert,  the  son  of  David  Stafford,  intruded  into  his 
messuage  and  on  his  lands  and  took  and  carried  away  his  profits. 
Writ  issued  against  them. 

Roger  Gryt  (b),  the  King's  tenant  of  all  the  messuages,  lands,  and 
tenements  of  Dionisius  Hay,  of  three  carucates  which  belonged 
to  Philip  Hay  in  '  Tacomsane,'  and  two  carucates  in 
Oldbalytaig  (c),  showed  the  Court  that  Dionisius  Hay,  Richard 
Synnot,  Clement  and  Adam  Hay,  John,  son  of  John  Lothay,  Jas. 
CI  >yng,  and  Margaret  Nevill,  intruded  upon  his  houses  and  farms 
and  carried  off  the  profits  since  3  June,  9th  year. 
1412-13. — 300  marks  having  been  conceded  to  Thos.  le  Botiller,  Prior  of 
the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  in  Ireland,  as  a  reward  for 
his  services  in  the  County  of  Wexford  ;  Philip  Stafford  and  Geoffrey 
fitzEdmund  Whittey,  are  appoint d  Assessors  and  Collectors  in  the 
Barony  Forth  (d). 


(a)  "  Magister." — The  Clergy  were  often  styled  Sir,  as  Knighted. 
(6)  Or  Grete. 

(c)  Not  known  in  Forth — Ballyteigue  is  in  Bargy. 
(<£)  Pat.  Roll,  14,  Hen.  IV. 


The  Barony  Forth. 
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1413-14. — It  was  shown  to  the  Court  that  Master  Richard  Mountayn, 
Rector  of  the  Church  of  St.  Munnus  of  Taghcomshian  (a),  was  absent 
since  1st  November,  1st  year  (Henry  V.),  and  since,  and  that  the 
fruits  and  emoluments  of  that  church  are  worth  106/8  a  year,  and 
that  David  Mountayn  during  that  period  received  them.  David, 
who  claimed  to  be  of  his  family  and  Minister  to  the  said  Richard,' 
appeared  and  said  Rhhard  had  permission  to  absent  himself  for 
three  years,  and  that  he,  David,  had  collected  and  held  them  for 
him.  David  produced  the  licence  of  absence  to  Richard  to  enable 
him  to  go  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

David's  attorneys  are  Patrick  fforstall  and  Walter  Kylby. 

1416. — Patrick  Roche,  messenger,  or  Usher,  of  the  Court,  having  been 
ordered  to  call  upon  ffulco  ffurlang  of  Horeston,  late  seneschal  of 
the  liberties  of  Wexford,  to  produce  his  accounts  and  tallies  during 
the  period  in  which  he  held  office,  states  he  called  upon  him  on  the 
Wednesday  before  Easter  at  his  Mansion  in  Horeston,  and  made 
his  request,  but  ffulco  declined  and  refused  to  do  so  in  contempt  of 
the  King's  writ,and  in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  and  others  of  the 
family  there  present,  refused  to  give  up  the  writ,  or  any  accounts. 
The  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  fined  ffulco  £10. 
This  Horetown  may  be  in  Shelmalier  W.  or  Bargy,  where  many  of 
the  ffurlongs  lived  after  they  exchanged  that  place  with  my  ancestors 
for  Pole-Hore.  As  I  have  said  I  have  nothing  to  guide  me  in  the 
localising  of  similar  place-names.  Furlong's  residence,  described 
in  the  latin  Roll  as  a  "  mansion,"  shows  it  to  have  been  a  noble  stone 
house  as  distinct  from  the  usual  castellated  dwelling-house,  and  the 
messenger  ("  Nuncios")  appears  to  have  been  treated  with  indignitv 
and  contempt  in  the  presence  of  the  family,  and  turned  out  without 
having  his  writ  of  authority  or  other  documents  restored  to  him, 
to  make  his  complaint  to  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer. 
The  King,  at  the  request  of  his  beloved  and  faithful  servant,  John 
Talbot  of  Halomshire,  chivalier,  grants  to  Richard  Mountayn, 
clerk,  prebendary  of  Taghcomshan,  a  further  extension  of  4  years 
absence  to  attend  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

1417. — Dionisius  Hay,  the  heir  and  tenant  of  the  lands  and  tenements  of 
Magina  Nevyle,  late  wife  of  Philip  Hay,  appoints  Barnaby  Tryus 
and  Robert  Wylde,  as  his  attornies  against  the  King  in  respect  of 
3  carucates  in  Thacomshan  occupied  by  Magina  up  to  3rd  year  and 
since  by  him. 


(a)  St.  Fintan,  Munnu  of  Taghmon,  and  dedicated  to  him.  The  Description 
mentions  the  "  Church  dedicated  to  St.  Munn,  ruinated,  its  bells  and  ornaments 
plundered  and  profaned."  Also  a  chapel  at  Tacumshan  dedicated  to  St.  Catherine 
ruinated,  its  bells  and  ornaments  profaned.  As  the  Description  was  written  in 
1680,  the  above  desecrations  were  the  result  of  the  visits  of  Cromwell's  iconoclast 
soldiers  in  1649  who  had  no  respect  for  anything.  St.  Catherine  is  the  Patroness 
of  this  parish,  and  a  pattern  was  held  in  her  honour  on  21st  October  (St.  Dunstan, 
Ordination,  Archilp  and  Conf.).-' 
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The  Past. 


1419.  — Dionisius,  son  of  Patrick  Stafford,  one  of  the  sub-Sergeants  of  the 
Barony  of  Forth  (a),  came  on  24  Oct.  and  paid  a  fine  for  contempt, 
as  he  had  lately  summoned  David  Wadding,  Mathew  Roucester,  and 
John  Estemond,  relatives  (consanguineos)  to  Nic  Brown  and  Nic, 
son  of  David  Synnot,  to  enter  into  a  recognizance  between 
the  King  and  the  said  Nicholas  and  Nicholas,  against  orders. 
John  Stafford,  another  sub- Sergeant  of  the  Barony  of  Forth,  fined 
in  the  same  way. 

1420.  — John,  the  son  of  John,  the  son  of  Adam  Ketyng  v.  the  King  in 
respect  of  1  mess,  and  3  carucates  in  Balydonegan  (b)  and  marry 
other  houses  and  lands  in  the  Baronies  of  Bargy  and  Shelburne. 
No  details. 

Robert  Waddyn,  sub-Sergeant  of  the  Barony  of  Forth,  fined  2od. 
for  contempt,  in  that  on  the  Monday  next  after  the  feast  of  St. 
Nicholas,  the  Bishop,  in  the  4th  year  (c)  at  Kylrothan  (d),  he  out 
of  malice  and  wickedness  summoned  David  Catwell  (Cantwell)  who 
is  dead  and  powerless  to  serve  the  King,  to  be  before  the  Barons  at 
Dublin  in  the  quindena  of  Hilary  term  then  next  following. 

142 1.  — The  following  is  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  in  French  to 
the  different  Baronies  for  the  provision  of  a  supply  of  corn  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Earl  of  Ormond  on  his  visit  to  the  County. 
Some  words  are  abbreviated,  but  as  it  is  of  general  interest  I  have 
given  it  all  in  full. 

Soit  une  Comission  fait  a  Nicholas  fitzjohn  Hay  et  Hugh  Estmond 
pour  la  Baronie  de  ffothird,  a  John  Ketyng  et  Nicholas  fitzHenry 
pour  la  Baronie  de  Bargy.  A  John  Boy  Meiller  et  Davy  Roche 
pour  la  Baronie  de  Shiremalire,  a  Henry  fitzRemond  et  John  Barry 
pour  la  Baronie  de  Shirebryn,  en  la  Comite  de  Weisforde  a  ordeiner 
et  pourveier  pour  blees,  c'est  a  savoir,  frument  et  aveignes  pour 
l'hostel  James  le  Botiller  Comite  de  Ormond  lieutenant  notre 
Seigneur  le  Roi  en  Irland,  quant  il  viendra  en  le  dit  Comite,  que  lez 
avaunt  nomme  eiant  sufficiant  et  resonable  gamisment  del  venu 
du  dit  Lieut enaunt  en  la  dite  Comite  {e). 

1423.  — Contributions  in  this  Barony  to  Royal  Services. 

Quarter  parts,  that  is  10/-  each,  were  paid  by  Ballybrennan.  Bally- 
hire,  Bally tory,  and  Pollrankin. 

John  Talbot,  Lord  of  '  ffurnyvale,'  was  lord  of  the  Liberties,  and 
John  Furlong,  sheriff. 

1424.  — Writ  to  the  Seneschal  to  distrain  John  fitzHenry,  Philip  ffyn, 
Thos.  Everyngham,  John  ffurlang,  and  all  the  tenants  and  occupiers 
of  the  Manor  of  Horetown  (/) 

1441. — James  Codde  of  Carne,  Sheriff  of  the  Cross  (i.e.,  the  Church  lands) 
1446. — Mathew  Devereux  of  the  parish  of  "  Tacomsyan,"  and  others, 
collectors  of  Escheats,  forfeitures,  etc.,  in  the  County. 


(a)  Spelt  ffodeyr. 

(&)  Bally dungan.      (c)    6th  December,  1416.    {d)  Knockruth. 

(e)  Great  Roll  of  the  Irish  Exchequer,  No.  554/9,  P.R.O.L. 

(f)  This  may  be  in  Shelm.  W. 


The  Barony  Forth. 
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1471. — Petiteston,  with  other  lands,  held  to  farm  by  Sir  Jas.  Ketyng. 
Prior  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  seized  by  John 
Sinnot,  son  of  Nicholas  David  Sinnott. 

1493. — Thos.  '  Roosetyr,'  of  '  Rathmckne,'  Seneschal. 

I537_8. — Inquisition  taken  at  Ballycross  (in  Bargy)  in  the  Co.  Wexford, 
23  Feb.,  29  Hen.  VIII,  before  the  following  : —  (a) 
Stephen  Deurosse  de  Hiltowne,  Caire  Bosher  de  Ballymyler,  John 

Deurosse  de  Gentestow  

Nic  Reyly  de  Ballosie,  John  Duffe  de  to  gh,  Richard  Caine 

de  Bastardeston,  John  Pine  de  Ballycourt,-  Patrick  Whalterys  de 
Balran  (or  Bahan),  John  forlong  de  Rathyngan,  and  John  f'arle  de 
Jebye  patryke.  (Gibberpatrick) 

Who  declare  upon  oath  that  Walter  Synnot  of  Ballybrenan,  gent 
on  the  day  of  his  death  was  seized  in  his  demense  as  of  fee  of  the 
Manor  of  Ballybrenan,  etc.,  worth  yearly  40/-,  1  mess,  and  80  acres 
arable,  40  acres  pasture,  etc.,  in  Oldton,  in  said  County,  worth  20/-, 
1  mess,  and  40  acres  arable,  30  meadow  and  pasture  in  Rocheston 
worth  20/-,  2  mess,  and  100  acres  in  Pecokiston  or  (Pettishiston) 
in  said  County  worth  20/-,  and  thus  being  so  seized  died  seized. 
The  Manor  of  Ballybrenan  is  held  of  the  King  in  capite  but  they 
know  not  by  what  service.  The  said  Walter  died  20  May  in  the 
21  year  of  the  King.  Richard  Synnot  is  his  son  and  heir,  aged  2 
years  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death.  James  Synnot,  Rector 
of  Kyllcom,  received  all  the  issues  of  the  Manor  and  lands  after 
Walter's  death  and  the  said  Walter  was  not  seized  of  any  other 
lands  or  tenements  in  the  County 
1538. — Inquisition  taken  before  Walter  Devereux,  Escheator  of  the  King 
in  the  liberty  of  Wexford,  20  June,  30  Hen.  VIII.,  by  these  jurors  : — 
Dionicus  Hay,  John  and  Pat  Roche,  Walter  Synnot,  John  and  Pat 
Ketyng,  Robert  Prendercast,  Walter  and  John  Rochford,  and 
Thos.  Hore  (b). 

Who  declare  on  oath  that  John  Ketyng,  late  of  Baldeneston  (c), 
gent,  was  seized  in  his  demesne  as  of  fee  at  the  time  of  his  death  of 
the  Manor  of  Baldongcan  {d)  with  belongings  in  the  Parish  of  Kil- 
corane  (e),  worth  yearly  beside  reprises  £3,  and  other  holdings  in 
capite,  but  by  what  service  they  are  ignorant.  Also  he  held  3 
mess,  and  360  acres  in  Anesfadde  (/),  service  ignorant,  2  mess,  and 
90  acres  in  Chircheston  (g)  de  Rosclare  in  same  County,  45/-,  held 
of  the  King  by  the  service  of  lib.  of  pepper  per  annum,  or  2/-  in 
silver,  also  8/-  chief  rent  yearly  out  of  Balligormgan  (h).  That 
J.  K.  died  20  Feb.  in  the  29th  year  and  that  Philip  Ketyng  is  his 
son  and  heir  and  aged  2  years  at  time  of  his  father's  death.  The 
said  J.  K.  was  seized  of  none  other  lands  or  tenements  in  the  County 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 


(a)  Exchequer  Inquisitions,  Co.  Wexford,  No  1,  Latin,  P.R.O.D. 
(6)  Exch.  Inq.,  No.  2,  Latin,  P.R.O.D. 

(c)  Baldwinstown.  (d)  BaUydungan.  {e)  Kilscoran.  (/)  Aughfad,  Shelm. 
\g)  Churchtown.     {h)  Ballycronigan. 
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The  Past. 


1538. — Inquisition  at  Wexford,  10  August,  30  Henry  VIII,  before  John 
and  James  Devereux,  Commissioners  of  the  King  in  the  Co.  Wexford, 
by  these  jurors  : — {a) 

Patrick  White  de  Tromer  (b),  Pat  Whitteye  de  Balmagwisden  (c) 
Wm.  Nevell  de  Ambrosetown,  Thos.  Whitteye  de  la  Kyllean  (d) 
Wm.  Lamporte  de  Ballegronegan  {e),  John  Walshe  de  Bushe,  John 
Barrie  de  Boncairge  (/),  John  Bateayll  de  Clanboke  (g),  Simon 
Sinnott,  de  Balligere  (h),  Wm.  Browne  de  Karonan  (i),  Stephen 
Synnott  de  Ballitrente,  and  Nic  fitzNicoll  de  Ballyharter  (7). 
Who  declare  upon  oath  that  the  monastery  or  Priory  of  Regular 
Monks  of  the  Order  of  St.  Augustine,  or  St.  Brigid,  or  any  other 
order,  anciently  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  of  Crane,  is  in  the  County  of 
Carlow,  of  which  Egidia  Wall  was  the  last  Prioress.  Mentions  the 
Rectory  or  Chapel  of  Kyllallan  (k),  in  the  Co.  Wexford,  with  the 
Church,  Rectory,  or  Chapel  there  (which)  as  well  as  the  Mansion, 
tithes,  oblations,  etc.,  were  held  by  the  Prioress  in  proprios  usus 
as  belonging  by  right  to  the  Monastery  (of  Crane),  as  also  the  patron- 
age of  the  churches  of  Carne  and  Kyllallon  in  Forth. 
1541. — At  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Monasteries,  Patrick  Mason, 
of  St.  Peter  and  Paul  of  Selskar,  and  Patrick  and  Richard  Devereux, 
were  granted  pensions  of  40/-  a  year  each,  arising  out  of  the  Manor 
of  Ballyreily  and  the  Churches,  Rectories,  or  Chapels,  of  Kilma- 
chree  and  Killiane,  thereto  belonging. 

Sir  ("  Dominus")  Gerald  Bosser,  Rector  of  "  Rathaspuk,"  witness  to 
a  deed  of  John  Power  of  Tintern,  dated  10th  Jan.,  1533.  * 
1542-3. — Thos.  "  ffitzHenrie  de  Ramaknie,"  Sheriff. 

1543.  — Patrick  Lamporte  (Lambert)  of  Ballyhewe  (Ballyell)  appointed 
Sheriff. 

1544.  — Hamond  Chewer  (Chevers)  of  Kyllean  (Killiane),  Sheriff. 

1545.  — Inquisition  held  at  Wexford  9  March,  36,  Henry  VIII,  by  John 
Isam,  gent,  9  March,  1545,  before  these  jurors  : — (/) 

Thos.  FitzHenrie  de  Kilcavan,  Wm.  Nevill  de  Ambrosetown,  Thos. 
Syggen  de  Syggenstown,  Walter  Bryan  de  Scarre,  Pat  Whyte  de 
Tromer,  Robt.  Prendergast  de  Gorchyn  (w),  Walter  Ketinge  de 
Randolyston,  Laurence  Cullyn  de  Cullynstown,  Stephen  Synnot 
de  Ballytrott  (n),  Philip  Horre  de  Ballysyllan  (0),  Milonus  Roche  de 
Assaly  and  John  Sutton  de  Clonard. 

WTho  declare  upon  oath  that  Richard  Rocettor  of  Tecomshian,  in 
Co.  Wexford,  on  the  day  of  his  death  was  seized  as  of  fee  of  45  acres 
in  Tillaghdavan,  22/6,  held  by  the  King  in  capite  by  military  service 
30  acres  in  Morton  {p),  15/-  15  acres  in  Keyshale  (q),  7/6,  10  in  Ran- 
dolston,  5/-,  3  in  Ballyhezhowe  (r),  20  in  Polroddan,  6/8,  10  in 
Walshestowne,  5/-,  60  in  Tacomyshian,  30/-,  60  in  Collynstown, 
I2d.,  90  in  Stonehouse  and  Killoke  (s),  9/-,   10  in  Collaghir  (/),  not 

(a)  Exchequer  Inquis.,  No  5,  Latin,  P.R.O.D. 

(6)  Trimmer.  (c)  Not  known.  (d)  Killiane  (e)  Ballycronigan  {/)  Bun- 
carrick.  (g)  Coolbrock  in  Bargy.  (h)  Ballygeary.  (i)  Not  known  (;*)  Bally- 
harty    {k)  Killilane. 

(I)  Exch.  Inquis.,  No.  24,  Latin,  P.R.O.D.  (m)  Gortins.  Bargy.  (n)  Bally- 
trent.  (0)  Ballyshelin,  Shelm.  W.  (p)  Moortown.  (q)  Not  known.  (r)  Bally- 
hiho.      (5)  Pollrankin.     (t)  Not  known. 
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valued,  being  waste,  I  mess,  and  30  acres  in  Tamon  called  Doner, 

5/-,  1  house  or  messuage  in  the  town  of  Wexford,  6/-. 

The  said  Richard  died  on  8  Feb.,  36th  year,  Walter  Rocettor  is  his 

son  and  heir  and  aged  17  years  and  8  months  at  time  of  father's 

death. 

The  jury  also  state  that  Robert  Samford  late  of  Knockton  in  the 
Parish  of  Doncormyke  was  seized  as  of  fee  at  the  time  of  his 
death  of  80  acres  in  Knockton,  and  held  them  of  the  King  in  capite 
by  military  service,  of  59  acres  in  Oldeston,  held  of  the  late  Monastery 
of  Tintern  at  5/-  a  year,  1  house,  1  acre  and  a  garden  in  tlie  Ville 
of  Clonmynes.  Robert  died  20  Henry  VIII.  John  Samford  is 
his  son  and  heir  and  aged  17  at  the  time  of  this  Inquisition.  They 
also  state  that  Patrick  Hay,  who  for  divers  felonies  was  attainted, 
had  on  the  day  of  his  attainder  5  pigs  value  6/8,  and  some  grain 
(wheat  and  oats)  value  10/-  and  no  other  goods  or  chattels. 

1546.  — Writ  from  Walter  Brown  of  Mulrancan,  Sheriff. 

Whereas  H.M.  the  King  is  seized  in  his  demesne  as  of  fee  of  15  acres 
in  Bally  barge  (i.e.,  Bally  garvey)  parcel  of  the  possessions  of  the  late 
Hospital  or  Monastery  of  St.  John  of  Kilkenny,  nevertheless  Thos. 
ffortier,  alias  called  Robbock  Smyth,  and  Dionisius  Piers  of  Bally- 
sampson,  husbandman,  intruded  there  on  3  Feb.  last  and  seised 
all  the  profits,  etc.,  in  contempt  of  the  King. 

1547.  — Whereas  (as  above)  in  15  acres  in  Ballysampson,  near  the  high 
Cross  of  Ballysampson  aforesaid,  parcel,  etc.  (as  above),  neverthe- 
less Patrick  Whitty  of  Balmakoysshyn  (a),  John  Whitty  of  Belgro, 
and  Nicholas  Synote,  son  of  Jas.  Synote  of  Grakeroke  (b),  intruded 
on  10th  Oct.,  etc. 

1547— Recognizance  in  £10  to  tne  King  bY  Balshasar  Codd  de  Churche- 
ton  de  Kame,  Robert  Stafford  de  Kylcowane  and  Laurence  Cullen 
de  Culen,  to  quit  possession  (amoveat  possessionem)  of  lands  in 
Ballygarvey,  Polaynge,  Ballycorvy,  Byttes  and  Ballysampson, 
parcels,  etc.  (as  above),  until  further  orders. 

1547. — By  the  following  letter  written  in  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI  we  find  social  order,  peace,  and  civil  government  did 
not  always  prevail  in  this  model  Barony  : — 
George  Devereux  of  Cleristown  in  Bargy  to  Mr.  John  '  Axsame'  (c) 
Ryght  Worshypfull  Master — this  is  to  advertise  your  M'Sype 
(Mastership)  whow  unkindly  I  have  (been)  handelyt  by  my  contre- 
men  and  In  specyallie  by  Robert  Roche  wyche  in  the  psence  (d)  of 

Sir  Walter  Brown,  Nicholas  Dev'us  (/)  and  Rowsedyr  (g) 

put  me  to  such  hasard  had  not  my  fortone  be  (en)  good  hyt  had  cost 
me  my  life  notwithstandg  that  I  came  ther  to  s've  (h)  the  Kyng's 
wryte  and  the  said  Rob't  ys  uttyrly  intendyt  to  do  as  moche  mycheffe 
as  he  may  by  the  mantenaunce  of  the  sayd  men  as  well  by  hys 
sets  (i)  of  his  owne  hand  as  by  the  ledyng  of  Irishemen  to  hurte 


(a)  Ballymacushin.  {b)  Graheeroge.  (c)  Isham.  S.P.  letters,  Edw.  VI., 
Vol.  19,  P.R.O.L.        There  is  no  punctuation  in  any  part. 

(d)  presence.      (/)  Devereux.      (g)  Rossiter.      (h)  Serve.      (i)  Septs. 
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the  Contre  whyc  have  the  resortte  of  Willm  Ecle  (a)  and  othyrs  hys 
knavvys  (b)  to  the  said  Irishemen.  In  so  much  that  the  said  Wyllm 
with  othyrs  as  hytt  is  supposed  have  takyn  your  Servannt  ys  Ryys  (c) 
of  Ablenystone  (d)  and  thys  wyll  be  duly  pved  (e)  so  that  indefferensy 
may  be  had  wye  ys  not  lyke  to  be  had  tyll  the  comyng  of  such  Englys- 
men  that  wyll  put  the  Contre  to  sume  Indeffenssy  (/)  wyche  ys  very 
nedfull  for  ther  be  dyv's  (g)  Irishemen  pparing  to  praye  openly 
the  Contre  besyd  all  pray  spowlys  and  bodrags  (h)  that  mad  all  redy 
by  the  ledyng  of  the  Contremen  and  for  thys  malycyows  bandynge 
of  men  forythe  to  come  to  gettyrs  to  rescue  any  hurts  done  wherfor 
I  beseke  your  M'ship  (i)  to  informe  my  lord  Deputy  of  the  same  and 
to  se  sume  remedy  els  I  and  othyrs  your  frenys  are  lyke  to  be  loste 
and  so  Jhu  ps've  (7)  you  fro  Cleryston  {k)  thys  Instant  Sonday  by 
Your  assuryd  S' vaunt, 

GEORGE  DE'US. 
And  agayn  Hamon  Cheu'  of  Kylyan  (/)  as  hys  lowynge  frend  (m) 
desyreth  your  M'sype  (n)  to  mow  (0)  my  lord  Dep.  whow  hys  sonys 
and  s'vants  (have)  ben  Robbyd  of  c'ten  horssys  that  they  won  onestly 
apon  an  Hostyng  in  the  company  of  Wadken  Apowell(^)  by  the  said 
Wadken  by  the  p'curence  (q)  of  c'ten  of  the  Contre  wych  have  the 
horssyes  thys  day  wherfor  I  wold  be  very  glad  that  ye  wold  have 
mye  lord  Deputys  comandment  to  the  Sheryf  to  replew  (r)  the  sayd 
horssys  in  to  the  said  s'vants  his  hand. 

Here  is  the  report  of  a  ship  wrecked  upon  the  coast  of  this  Barony 
and  the  salvage  of  the  cargo  taken  possession  of  by  the  inhabitants  : 
1549 —The  Mayor  and  Councill  of  Limerick  to  the  Lord  Deputy  (s) — 
Right  Hon,  etc., — Certaine  of  our  neigboris  were  dryven  by  grat 
stres  and  force  of  tempeste  in  to  the  coste  of  Weisfourth  with  a 
shipe  of  the  tight  (t)  of  80  tons  or  more  whereof  ther  hath  been  60 
tonys  of  Spanys  wynes  and  the  reste  of  salte  ffissis  and  other  warris(w) 
which  ship  was  wentirid  (v)  and  loste  apon  the  said  coste  of  Weis- 
fourd,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  Countrie  did  sav  the  more 
parte  (w)  of  the  said  goods  and  havinge  no  pittie  on  any  our  said 
nigboris  would  not  make  them  any  restitucon  of  their  own  p'per 
goods  soo  savith  (x),  as  this  Berer  Stephen  White,  rape  m'chand 
of  the  said  ship  did  s'teffy  us  (y),  wherfor  we  mooste  humbly  besech 
yr  honor  to  be  good  unto  our  said  negboris  and  to  directe  your 
honble  comandment  to  the  Justissyees  and  others  (of)  the  King's 
Officeris  of  those  partyes  soo  that  our  said  poore  negboris  be  not  so 
ingratly  handlith  but  to  be  restorid  of  such  as  was  savied,  as  yr  Rt 
Hon  Wisdome  tinke  mooste  convenyent,  etc.,  etc.,  from  the  Citte 
of  Lym'yk  10  Jan. 

(Unsigned). 

(a)  Unknown.     (b)  Knaves.     (c)  Unknown.       (d)  Ablinstown.  (e)  Proved. 

(/)  Defensible  state,  (impartiality)  (g)  Divers.  (h)  Raids.  (i)  Mastership. 
(;)  Jesu  preserve.     (k)  Cleristown  in  Bargy. 

(/)  Hamond  Chevers  of  Killiane.  (m)  His  loving  friend.  (n)  Mastership, 
(o)  Move.  (p)  Watkyn  Apowell — see  my  History  of  Ross,  p.  40. 

\q)  Procurance.  (r)  Replevin,  i.e.,  restore.  (s)  S.  P.  Ireland,  Vol.  2,  7,  10,  Jan. 
7th,  4,  Edw.  VI.,  P.R.O.L.  (f)  Freight.  (u)  Wares.  (v)  Ventured.  (w)  Save 
the  most  part.     (x)  Proper  goods  so  saved.     (y)  Certify  us. 
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1549. — Intrusion  of  Sir  Richard  Butler  and  Robert  Roche  of  Dreynaghe 
(Drinagh)  into  the  Castle  of  Taghmon  and  several  houses.  The 
Sheriff  declares  they  are  both  dead. 

Wm.  Hore  of  Harperstown,  custodian  of  Johnstown  {a)  and  the 
Castle  and  lands  in  Taghmon. 

Hamond  Stafford  of  Ballyconor,  Esquire,  and  Thos.  Rocettor  of 
Rathmacknee,  gent,  collectors  of  a  subsidy  in  Forth. 

1549.  — Inquisition  taken  at  Maglas  before  Thos.  Syggan,  gent,  Escheator, 
Co.  Wexford,  25  Oct.,  3,  Edw,  VI.,  by  oaths  of  these  jurors  (b) — 
Hamond  Chever,    Math  Hay,  Ric.  Stafford,  Pat  Lamport,  Jas 
Esmond,  Walter  Whytey,  Symon  Synnot,  Robt.  Roch,  Wm.  Synnot, 
Wm.  Hay,  Wm.  Rowe  and  Robt.  Prendergast. 

Who  say  that  Robert  Synnot  of  Ballyhorran  (c),  gent,  was  seized 
as  of  fee  on  the  day  of  his  death  of  40  acres  in  Bafiehorran,  parish 
of  Killynny,  held  of  the  King  in  capite  by  Knights'  service,  worth 
yearly  13/4,  said  Robert  died  8  June,  3rd  year.  Thomas  Synnot 
is  his  son  and  heir  and  aged  50  years. — Of  60  acres  in  Balleduskyr, 
worth  yearly  20/- ;  of  40  in  Ballehod  (a),  13/4  ;  of  28  in  Harmore  (d), 
parish  St.  Iberius,  9/4 ;  of  i\  carucates  in  Pybrokystown  (e),  parish 
Bte.  Marie  Magdalen,  held  from  the  King,  service,  &c,  6/8  ;  annual 
rent  worth  yearly  16/-;  one  burgage  in  town  of  Cloven  (/)  containing 
15  acres  held  from  Christopher  Chever  in  capite  for  rent  12  yearly, 
worth  yearly  3/4  ;  one  burgage  in  the  suburbs  of  town  of  WTexford 
parish  St.  Michael  Archangel,  held  from  Ric.  Stafford  for  i2d. 
yearly  rent,  worth  I2d. 

That  John  Walshe  of  Little  Polrankan,  gent,  was  seized  as  of  fee  on 
day  of  death  of  60  A  in  Little  Polrankan,  parish  St.  Michael,  next 
Ballebrennan  held  from  the  King  in  capite  by  Kts.  service,  2/7  as 
scutage  runs,  worth  yearly  20/-.  John  died  15  Sept.,  1549. 
Nicholas  is  his  son  and  heir,  aged  40. 

1550.  — Thos.  Sygens  of  Sygeneston  (g),  and  Jasper  Cod  of  Carne,  collectors 
of  subsidy  in  Forth. 

155 1.  — Nic  Cod  of  Castleton  and  Thos.  Synott  of  Bally horan,  as  above. 
Walter  Browne  of  Malrancan,  gent,  and  Ric  Devereux,  Rector  of 
Rosslare,  granted  houses,  lands,  etc.,  in  le  Newton,  Ballyteige  and 
Randalstown,  to  have  and  hold  with  division  of  the  rabbit  warrens 
between  them,  to  them  and  their  assigns  for  ever  subject  to  certain 
uses  and  intentions.  This  grant  comes  in  under  an  Inquisition  by 
Dionisius  Hey  of  Heyeston  and  other  jurors  on  the  death  of  Richard 
Whitty  of  Ballyteige,  who  was  seized  of  lands  in  Newton  in  Kylmore, 
in  Randylleston,  in  Mayglass,  and  of  the  great  rabbit  warren  of 
Ballyteige. 

155 1. — Walter  Whitty  of  Ballyteige,  Thos.  Synnott  of  Ballyoran,  and 
Nic  Walshe  of  Polrankan. 

Thos.  Synnott  holding  60  acres  in  Ballydusker  of  the  King  in  capite 
by  military  service. 


(a)  This  may  be  in  Bargy.        (&)  Excheq.  Inq.,  Latin,  P.R.O.D.. 

(c)  Ballyrane,  Killinick  Parish. 

(d)  Ballyhote.     (e)  Not  known.     (/)  Pembrokestown.        {g)  Sigginstown. 


) 


So  The  Past. 

155 1. — 13/4  to  be  levied  on  each  carucate  in  the  County.  For  the  town 
of  Wexford  the  circular  was  sent  to  Walter  Brown,  merchant,  and 
Thos.  Roceter  of  Rathmackney.  For  Forth  to  Nicholas  Cod  of 
Castleton,  and  Thos.  Synnott  of  Bally horan. 

Inquisition  taken  at  Wexford  18  Sept.,  15 15,  before  Hamond 
Stafford,  gent,  by  Hamond  Chevers  of  Killiane,  and  other  jurors, 
on  the  estate  of  Nicholas  Walsh  of  '  Polrangan  magna  (a),  valued 
at  155/-  a  year.  They  say  W.  Walsh  is  his  son  and  next  heir,  aged 
35  and  married. 

Similar  Inquisition  before  Walter  Devereux,  by  Stephen  Devereux 
and  others  concerning  Walter  Synnott  of  Ballybrennan,  worth  40/^ 
a  year  ;  of  Oldtown,  120/-;  of  Rocheston,  20/-;  of  Pecokeston  (b)  20/-; 
and  the  towns  (villat)  in  them.  The  jurors  know  of  no  other  parcels 
of  land,  their  tenants,  or  values.  They  say  Richard  Synnott  is  his 
son  and  heir  and  aged  2  years,  and  Jas.  Synnott,  the  Rector  of 
Kylcome,  has  received  the  profits  of  the  estate  since  the  death  of 
Walter. 

Collectors  of  subsidy  in  this  year,  5  Edw.  VI.  In  Forth,  Thos. 
Siggyns  of  Siggenston  and  Jasper  Codd  of  Castleton. 
I55i- — Inquisition  taken  at  Wexford,  18  Sept,  5  Edw.  VI.,  before  Hamond 
Stafford,  Escheator,  Co.  Wexford,  and  these  jurors  : — (c) 
Hamond  Chever  of  Kyleyean  {d),  Wm.  Hay  of  Hyll  (e),  Jas.  Esmond 
of  Johnyston  (/),  Jas.  Hay  of  Island  (g),  Matte  Hay  of  Hayeston, 
Symon  Synnot  of  Ballecher  (h),  Pat  Lamporte  of  Ballehur  (1)  Stephen 
Synnot  of  Balletrott  (/),  Wm.  Hore  of  Groton  (k),  John  Yllott  of 
Rathshelan  '(/),  John  Furlong  of  Hanyston  (m),  Wm.  Synnott  of 
Rathdunne  (n). 

Who  declare  that  Nicholas  Walshe  of  Pulrangan  (0),  gent,  was 
seized  as  of  fee  tail  on  day  of  death  of  1  mess  and  60  acres  in  Pul- 
rangan worth  yearly  £2  15s.  ;  1  mess  and  26|  acres  in  Balle- 
knockan  (p),  worth  yearly  13/3.  The  said  lands  are  held  from  the 
King  by  Knights  Service  when  scutage  runs.  That  he  had  no  other 
tenements  in  the  County.  Nic  died  9  Sept,  last  part.  Wm.  Walshe 
is  his  son  and  next  heir  ;  aged  35  years  and  married. 
I553- — Inquisition  taken  at  Maglass,  Co.  Wexford,  8  Dec,  1  Mary,  before 
Nic  Tewe,  Escheator  of  the  Liberty  ;  Pat  Browne,  Sheriff,  and  Wm. 
Meyler  of  Wexford,  Commissioners,  by  these  Jurors : — (c) 
Michael  Dewrous  of  Balmager  (q),  Walter  Codde  of  Ballyhanson  (r), 
Joseph  Codde  of  Cloeste,  John  Barry  of  Bonkarricke  (s),  Ric  Synnott 
of  Bally  brenan,  Jasper  Bousher  of  Bally  cony  ele,  {t)  Wm.  Walshe 

of  P  (*),  Wm.  Synnott  of  Rathdowney,  Symon  Synnott 

of  Ballygery  («),  Walter  Whittey  of  Ballytege,  Thos.  Woodynge  of 
Ballconghe  (v),  John  Deuwross  of  B  

(«)  Pollrankin.    (6)  Petitstown 

(c)  Exch.  Inq.,  No.  2,  Latin,  P.R.O.D..      [d)  Killiane.      (e)  Hill,  Bargy. 
(/)  Johnstown.       {g)  Slad.       (h)  Ballygerry.       (i)  Ballyhire.       (;*)  Ballytrent. 
{k)  Growtown.  Shelm.  W.     (I)  Rathshillane.    (w)  Harristown.  Forth,    (n)  Rath- 
downey.     (0)  Pollrankin.      (p)  Ballyknockan,  Forth. 

(c)  Excheq.  Inq.,  Latin,  P.R.O.D.      (q)  Devereux  of  Ballymagir,  now  called 
Richfield  in  Bargy.  (r)  Not  known,  (s)  Buncarrick.  (t)  Ballyconnor.  (w)  Ballygeary. 
(y)  Wadding  of  Ballycogley.     (*)  Illegible  but  is  for  Pollrankin  in  Forth. 
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Who  say  that  in  a  Parliament  held  at  Dublin,  i  May,  28,  Henry  VIII, 
before  Lord  Leonard  Graye,  it  was  ordained  that  the  King  should 
have  all  the  honours  and  manors  which  George  Talbote,  late  Earl 
of  Waterford  and  Shrewsbury  (Salopie),  has  in  Ireland.  That 
the  said  George  at  the  time  of  the  aforesaid  Statute  was  seized  as 
of  fee,  as  Lord  of  the  Liberty,  Co.  Wexford,  and  in  right  of  said 
Lordship  of  1  mess.  100  acres  arable,  10  meadow,  and  10  moor,  in 
Great  Bally synnocke  (a),  Co.  Wexford,  which  before  this  were  let 
at  the  yearly  rent  of  24/-  now  worth  yearly  40/-. 
*553- — Inquisition  at  Wexford,  before  Fras.  Agard,  Esq.,  and  Jas  Barne- 
well,  gent,  Justices  and  Commissioners,  Co.  Wexford,  5  March 
1  Mary.  (b). 

Jurors — Ric  Synot  of  Ballybrenan,  Pat  Lamporte  of  Bally huer  (c), 
Simon  Synote  of  Ballygere  (d),  John  Barre  of  Boncarrigge  (e),  Nic 
Sinot  of  Cleyland,  Walter  Brian  of  Sker  (/),  John  fforlonge  of  Hore- 

ton,  Robt.  Roche  of  Sa   (g),  Adam  Roche  of  Tykyllen, 

Stephen  Synot  of  Ballytronte,  Miles  Roche  of  Assale,  James  Hay 
of  Slade,  Peter  White  of  Genteston,  Wm.  Ho  re  of  Harperston, 
Thos.  Synote  of  Ballearan  (h). 

Who  say  Richard  Stafford,  son   and  heir  of  Nic  Stafford  of 
Balmakeheme  (*),  Co.  Wexford,  gent,  was  seized  as  of  fee  of  3  mess 
50  acres  arable,  bog,  meadow  and  pasture,  in  le  Ringe  ;  60  acres  in 
Knockhowlyng  ;  30  in  Littleton  ;  50  in  Ragollan  (;),  40  in  Bally- 
roylle  (k),  40  in  le  fassaghe,  County  aforesaid,  and  being  so  seized 
by  deed  of  feoffment,  6  Nov.,  36,  Henry  VIII,  gave  all  said  messuages, 
etc.,  to  Edward  Williams  of  Wexford,  yoman,  to  hold  for  ever — 
ration  e  cujus,  E.  Williams  was  seized  as  of  fee. 
That  John  Isame  of  Brianstown  {I},  gent,  recovered  said  messuages, 
etc.,  against  Edw.  Williams  before  Sir  Thos.  Luttrell,  Knt.,  and 
fellow  justices  in  the  Common  Bench,  Ireland,  by  writ  of  entry  in 
le  poste  virtute  cujus,  John  Isame   entered  and  was  seized  as  of 
fee — That  when  Thomas  Ho  re  of  Poll.,  sd.  County,  gent,  was  seized 
as  of  fee  of  20  mess,  and  7  carucates  in  Molendir  ffowlerishagard, 
Lytlecoweboy,  Muchcoweboy,  Ardrassin,  Litleardrassan  and  Tample- 
mocke  in  said  County,  and  being  so  seized  by  deed  of  enfeoffment, 
8  April,  35  Hen.  VIII,  gave  all  said  messuages,  etc.,  to  Edward 
Williams  to  hold  for  ever,  racione  cujus  the  3d.  E.  W.  was  seized  as 
of  fee  of  afores.  lands.     That  John  Isame  of  Brianstown,  gent,  re- 
covered all  mess,  etc.,  against  sd  E.  W.  before  sd.  Sir  Thos.  Luttrell, 
by  writ  of  entry,  etc.     Virtute  cujus  sd.  J.  I.  entered  and  was 
seized  as  of  fee  ;  and  further  that  when  Robert  Roche  and  John 
Roche,  sons  and  heirs  of  Matthew  Roche  of  Brianstown  in  sd.  Co., 
were  seized  as  of  fee  of  1  castle  20  mess.  120  acres  in  Brianstown  160 
in  Garrerichard,  same  Co.,  1  carucate  in  Ballenemore,  and  of  9  acres 
in  Johnston,  same  Co.,  and  so  seized  by  deed  of  enfeoffment,  n 
Dec,  37,  Hen.  VIII,  gave  all  the  sd  Castle,  messuages,  etc.,  to  John 
Isame  (and  his)  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever,  racione  cujus.,  sd.  J.  I. 

(a)  Ballyfinoge.  (6)  Exch.  Inq.,  No.  2,  Latin,  P.R.O.D.       (c)  Ballyhire. 

\d)  Bally geary.  (e)  Barry  of  Buncarrick.              (/)  Scar,  Bargy. 

(g)  illegible.  (h)  BaUyrane.             (i)  Bally  macane.    ;      (j)  Rathrolan. 

(k)  Ballyreilly.  (I)  In  Clongeen,  Shelm.  W. 
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was  seized  ,  etc.,  Further  that  sd  J.  I.  long  before  his  death,  wa3 
seized  as  of  fee  of  all  sd.  messuages,  etc,  and  so  being  seized  by  deed 
of  enfeoffment,  10  May,  7  Edw.  VI,  he  gave  all  sd.  messuages,  etc., 
to  John  Plunket  of  Dunsaughlin,  Co.  Dublin,  gent,  Robert 
Dillon  of  Newton  near  Trim,  Co.  Meath,  gent  ;  James, 
Thomas,  Jasper,  Melcher  and  Balthazar,  Woodlake,  of  Water- 
ford,  merchants,  to  have  and  hold  all  said  mess.,  etc.,  for  ever  ; 
and  by  another  Deed  he  appointed  William  Hore  of  Harpers- 
town,  said  County,  Esquire,  his  Attorney  for  placing  sd.  John, 
Robert,  James,  Thomas,  Laurence,  Jasper  Melcher  and 
Balthazer,  in  seisiu  of  all  the  premises  according  to  Deed,  and 
Wm.  Hore  delivered  the  same,  etc.,  virtute  cujus  sd.  John,  etc., 
were  seized  of  sd  messuages,  etc.,  as  of  fee,  and  so  being  seized 
sd.  John  Isame  declared  his  last  will  respecting  the  sd.  messuages 
and  others. 

1554. — The  Inquisition  on  the  lands  and  possessions  in  the  town  of 
Wexford  of  Paul  Turner  is  shown  in  my  history  of  that  town,  pp. 
170-172. 

Intrusion  by  Wm.  Lamport,  Patk  Roche  and  Thos.  Cullen,  or 
Callan,  into  the  lands  of  "  Ballyfenocke  magna"  (Great  Ballynnoge). 
Recognizance  to  the  Queen  in  £40  by  Pat  Roche  of  "  Moche  BaUy- 
senock,  Wm.  Lamport  of  Ballenemaragh,  Nic  Synnott,  Wm.  Wood- 
yng,  and  John  WThittey  of  Balmacoysshe  (a),  freeholders. 
I55S-9- — 1  &  2  Eliza. — These  recognizances  by  land  owners  in  Barony 
Forth  :— 

Simon  McShane  and  Pat  Roche  of  Newbay,  Mathew  Hay  of  Hayes- 
town,  Thos.  Roche  of  Drynagh,  Thos  Rawceter  of  Rathmacknee, 
John  Hay  of  Little  Haystown,  Jas.  Roche  of  Staplestown,  Peter 
Prendergast  of  Ballynnoge,  Richard  Stafford  of  Ballyconnor,  Philip 
Roche  of  Harveystown,  David  Ketinge  of  Grange,  and  John  Neville 
of  Rochestown  (a). 
I558"9- — Inquisition  at  Wexford  before  Fras.  Agard,  Esq,  by  Ric  Synnott 
of  Ballybrennan  and  others  concerning  estate  of  John  Isame  of 
Bryanstown.  He  held  3  messuages  and  50  acres  in  le  Rynge,  £4  ; 
in  Knockhowlin  60  acres,  £1  os.  6d.,  4d.  a  year  chief  rent  (b)  ;  50  in 
Rathlannon,  18/- ;  40  in  Ballyreilly,  18/- ;  40  in  Fassagh,  13/4,  4d. 
chief  rent  ;  and  the  other  townlands  in  other  Baronies.  Only  those 
he  owned  in  Forth  are  shown  here. 

That  Richard  Stafford  son  and  heir  of  Nicholas  of  Balmakeherne  (c), 
gent,  was  seized  in  his  demesne  as  of  fee  of  50  acres  in  le  Rynge, 
valued  at  £4  a  year  which  he  held  from  the  Queen  by  12th  Royal 
Service,  etc.,  as  above,  which  Richard  gave  and  granted  to  Edward 
Williams  of  Wexford,  but  which  were  recovered  at  law  by  the  said 
John  Isame. 

These  Barony  Forth  men  were  summoned  among  others  to  attend 
an  Inquisition  : — 

Thos.  Roche  of  Drinagh,  Philip  Roche  of  Harveystown,  Mathew 
Hay  of  Hay  est  own,  and  Thos  Rocettor  of  Rathmacknee. 

(a)  Ballymacushin  For  others  in  the  County  see  History  of  Wexford,  pp.  165 
167.    (b)  Or  Quit  rent.     (c)  Bally macane. 
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Later,  these  also — Ric  Stafford  of  Ballyconnor,  fforgomanyn  McCaryn 
and  Henry  ffurlong,  both  of  Hayestown,  and  Jas  Roche  of  Staples- 
town. 

These  holding  in  capite  by  military  service  appeared  before  the 
Barons  and  paid  fines  for  their  homage : — Thos  Synnott,  tenant  of 
the  town  (villet),  of  Ballydusker,  2od.  ;  Elizabeth  Devereux,  widow, 
tenant  of  the  manor  of  Roslare,  4od.,  and  Wm.  Walshe,  tenant  of 
lands  in  Polrankin  Magna,  2od. 

1560.  — Collectors  of  subsidy  in  Barony  Forth — Gaspar  Cod  of  Cloest  and 
Richard  Stafford  of  Balmacarne. 

1561.  — Nicholas  Whitte  (a)  (sic),  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  tenants  of 
the  Manor  of  Rosclare,  which  they  hold  of  the  Queen  by  military 
service,  paid  the  fine  of  4od.  for  homage.     John  Furlong  of  Hore- 

^town,  Sheriff. 

Nicholas  Codd  of  Castleton,  juror  on  Inquisition  on  possessions  of 
Paul  Turner  (b),  who  owned  several  townlands  in  Forth,  Grange, 
Graheeroge,  St.  Margarets,  Allenstown,  Kilmacree,  Newbay,  etc. 

1562.  — Walter  '  Rowcetter  '  of  Tacomshane.  His  brother  Thomas, 
Sheriff. 

1564. — Nic  Codd  of  Cloghest  and  Mill  Roche  of  Athesall,  Collectors  of  a 

subsidy  in  this  Barony. 
1567. — John  Furlonge  of  Horetown,  Sheriff. 

1570.  — For  a  fine  of  £16  10s.  the  Queen  grants  to  her  well-beloved  and 
faithful  subject,  Martin  Codd,  son  and  heir  of  Nicholas  Codd  of 
Came,  gent,  lately  defunct,  all  the  lands,  tenements,  etc.,  which  his 
father  held  of  her  by  military  service,  in  as  fully  a  manner  as  his 
father  held  them,  without  any  rent  or  exaction  whatever  for  ever. 
Homage  to  us  and  our  heirs  only  excepted. 

Wm.  Jarbarde  of  Wexford  and  Thos.  Sygen  of  Tacumshane  examined 
with  regard  to  the  Deanery  of  Ferns. 

1571.  — Pleas  of  the  Crown  held  at  Wexford,  7th  Jany.,  14th  year  (b). 
Inquisition  by  the  following  : — 

Walter  Sinot  of  Balliconnor,  gent  ;  John  Furlong  of  Bregurtine, 
Gerald  Sutton  of  Pristchaquor,  Henry  Laffan  of  Slade,  Mathew 

Haye  of  Hill,  Wm.  Esmonde  of  Johnistowne,  Wm.  Haie  de  S  dor, 

Wm.  Wailshe  de  Pol  ,  John  Barrie  de  Lone  ,  Walter 

Coode  of  Balle  ,  John  Prendergast  of   ,  Jaspur 

Eliot  de  ras  ,  Ric  Nevell  and  Walter  Coode. 

They  declare  upon  oath  that  Wm.  Bane  the  son  of  Jas  Reagh 
ffurlonge  of  Davidstowne  Kern  ;  Nic  ffurlonge  fitz  David  Carragh 
Thos.  Rowe  ffurlonge  fitz  Patrick  Rowe  de  Davidstown  Kerns, 
on  the  8th  Dec.  last  came  with  force  and  arms  to  Rathespoke  in 
this  County  and  feloniously  carried  off  14  cows  of  the  value  of  each 

cow,  20/-,  and  various  domestic  utensils,  value  (blank). 

the  goods  and  chattels  of  Thos.  O'bryne  de  Rathaspoke,  husband- 
man, to  his  loss  and  damage. 

That  Walter  Roch  of  Latemerston,  husbandman,  intruded  vi  et 
(a)  This  is  probably  Whittey. 

\b)  Plea.  Rolls,  Co.  Wexford,  No  8,  Latin,  P.R.O.D.  -Much  of  the  right  side 
this  Roll  is  illegible. 
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armis  into  the  land  of  Philip  Roche  of  Latemerston,  a  farmer,  and 
'  pastured  2  cows  and  8  swine  of  his  own  for  1  year  on  the  land  of  the 
sd.  Philip,  to  his  grave  damage,  etc.  (a). 
1571-1577. — Plea  Roll,  13-20,  Eliz. 

Inquisition  at  Wexford.     Jurors  are — 

Robert  Stafford  de  Rinnge,  John  Cormucke  de  Roslare,  Nic  Stafford 
de  Harrieston,  David  Morthy  de  St.  Ivory,  Pat  Ketinge  fitz  Johne, 

David  fortycrue  de  Roslare,  John  Whitty  de  Ball  ,  Robt. 

Ketinge  de  tillaberds,  Pat  Ketinge  de  Kill  ,  Phil  furlonge  de 

Culmak,  Robt.  Sporrd  de  turc...<.  ,  Wm.  Pers  de  Ballir  

Theft  of  cattle  by  the  Roches  of  Ardcroman  at  Butlerstown  19  May, 
16  year,  the  property  of  Pat  Ketinge  fitz  Johns  of  Butlerstown  (b). 

That  Richard  Synot  fitz  Martine  de  B   horseman, 

feloniously  came  vi  et  armis  to  Ballitronte  and  burglariously  entered 
and  broke  therein  and  took  away  goods  and  chattels  (no  details  in 
this  first  part)  (c). 

That  Richard  Synot  de  Balleboye,  horsman,  with  a  multitude  of 
other  malefactors  came  on  14  Oct.  with  force  and  arms  to  Ballitronte 
and  took  away  a  beaker  or  large  silver  guilt  Claret  Jug  {d)  value  £15, 
the  goods  and  chattels  of  Pat  Sinot  of  Ballitronte,  gent  ;  and  that 
Ric  Synot  fitz  Martyne  de  Ballehoge,  horsman,  with  Miles  Synot 
fitz  Martine,  alias  Millow  Synot  fitz  Mertine,  late  of  Ballybeg, 
Kernagh,  with  Eniste  McGillemoome  de  Johnstone,  Kerne,  and 
Cahir  McPholgie,  alias  called  Cahire  McKerhocane,  late  of 
Ballybeg,  Harper,  on  14  Oct.,  17th  year,  broke  burglariously  into 
Ballitronte,  etc. 

Pleas  before  the  undernamed,  the  Monday  next  after  the  Feast  of 
St.  Pelagie  the  Virgin  (e),  18  year  (1567). 

Philip  and  John  Browne  and  Pat  Tumor,  merchants  ;  Fras.  Roche, 
Wm.  Sandres,  Pat  Talbot  fitz  Wm.,  Wm.  Sutton  fitz  David,  Ric 
Synot  fitz  Piers,  Pat  Sinot  fitz  Michael,  Ric  Turnor,  Robt.  Howline, 
Pat  Ketinge,  Ric  Synot  fitz  Wm,  etc.,  all  merchants  of  the  town  of 
Wexford. 

Statute  quoted — Nevertheless  a  certain  Nic  Devereux  fitz  Clement 
of  Wexford,  alias  called  Nic  Devereux,  diabolically,  etc.,  on  26 
Jany.,  17th  year,  at  night  at  Wexford  met  with  a  certain  Isabella 
or  Beall  Stafford  (/),  his  wife,  and  assaulted  her  with  a  knife  which 
he  there  and  then  held  in  his  right  hand  and  struck  the  said  Isabella 
in  various  parts  of  her  body  of  which  wounds  she  instantly  died. 
They  certify  that  N.  D.  is  her  murderer. 

Same  Jury  and  date — That  Bele  Petit,  late  of  St.  Ivories,  Forth, 
a  "  single  woman,"  on  3  August  17  year,  came  feloniously  to  St, 
Ivories  and  there  and  then  stole  and  carried  away  23  marks  in  gold 


(a)  No.  11  Presumably  in  the  absence  of  P.R.  and  without  giving  any 
compensation. 

(b)  Plea  Roll,  No.  494,  3D,  211,  Latin,  P.R.O.D.  ;  some  portions  illegible, 
(c)  Same  Roll.     (d)  "  Giphum  sive  cratorem  Argentem  deauret,  pen  £15." 

[e)  Same  Rolls,  Latin.  (e)  10th  Oct.  (/)  Isabella  was  the  daughter  of  Richard 
Stafford  of  Ballymacane,  Forth,  H.  F.  H's  ped.  book,  Vol.  31,  p.  259. 
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and  silver  and  the  chest  in  which  they  were  contained,  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  Diad  Morthe  of  St.  Ivories. 

Same  Jury. — That  Anistacia  Browne  de  Coddistowne,  a  widow  ; 
Jas.  and  Fras  Browne  and  Michael  Orpow,  late  of  Coddistowne, 
yeomen  on  4th  March  17th  year  came  with  force  and  arms  along 
the  Royal  road  (a)  which  leads  from  Hiltowne  to  Coddistowne  and 
there  and  then  assaulted  and  abused  Walter  and  John  Sinnot 
servants  of  Patrick  Sinnot  of  Hiltown  husbandman  living  in  the 
peace  of  God  and  seized  and  carried  away  a  jug  holding  4  measures 
of  beer  (*)  (or  potation  of  some  sort)  price  I2d.,  three  loaves  of  bread 
and  cakes  of  the  value  of  6d.,  and  a  lb.  of  candles,  price  4c£,  the 
goods  and  chattels  of  Pat  Sinnot  aforesaid. 

That  Nic  and  Mathew  boy  furlonge  of  Davidstowne,  with  diverse 
other  malefactors,  came  on  28  Feb.,  17  year,  to  Little  Clonard,  and 
carried  off  11  cows,  each  valued  20/-,  and  household  utensils  to  value 
of  5  marks,  the  goods  and  chattels  of  John  McLaurence  and  Donagh 
O'Molane  of  Clonard,  husbandmen. 
1576. — Inquisition  taken  at  the  Hill  near  Queen's  Castle  of  Wexford  (b), 
before  Richard  Sinot,  Esqre.,  Sheriff  of  the  County,  on  22  Oct.,  18 
year,  to  inquire  into  all  and  singular  felonies  and  transgressions 
against  the  peace  of  our  lady  the  Queen,  by  the  oaths  of  the  following 
honest  and  lawfully  abiding  men  : — 

Arthur  Ketynge  of  Kilcowane,  Jas.  Devrox  of  Lingestown,  Ric 
Stafford  of  Bahnakaherne  (Ballymacane),  John  Barre  of  Boncarrige 
(c),  Mathew  Hay  of  Hill,  John  Collen  of  Collene,  Ric  Nevell  of  Polly  - 
cerne  (d),  Nic  Esmonde  of  Rathlaran  (e),  Patrick  Prendergast  of 
Balliartrie  (/),  Peter  Whitty  of  Gentiston,  Maurice  Ketynge  of 
Tillaghdavane  (g),  Wm.  Devroxe  of  Rathegranghe  (h),  all  gents. 
These  are  the  only  items  in  a  long  list  I  can  find  which  relate  to  the 
Barony  Forth. 

That  Edmund  Owen,  late  of  Inishe,  Kern,  and  other  malefactors 
unknown,  came  with  force  and  arms  on  30  Oct.,  18  year,  to  Balli- 

makillane  (i),  and  stole  1   en  tarn  (7),  value  4/-  ;  4  woollen 

blankets,  value  3/4  each,  2  small  woollen    val   ,  2 

bodices  (k),  2  mattocks  (or  hoes),  (I)  value  1/-.,  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  Ric  furlonge  of  the  same  (place),  husbandman  (remainder 
illegible). 

Peter  boy  Powere  steals  cattle  at  Ballybeg,  the  goods  and  chattels 
of  Ric  Powere  of  the  same. 

Nic  Hoare  of  the  Deeps  (de  le  Dippes),  Kern,  and  other  malefactors, 
on  15  July,  15  year,  came  to  Bally gillane  in  Forth  and  stole  5  tanned 
cow-skins  worth  6/8  each,  goods  of  Pat  Roche  of  same  place. 
Theft  of  12  cows,  worth  20/-  each,  goods  of  Nic  White  of  Coddistown, 
husbandman,  by  Ric  Constire,  late  of  Coddestown,  Kern,  and  others. 

(a)  Apud  Regiam  Viam,  (*)  unura  Vasam  cont'  4  mensuras  potris,  perhaps 
whisky  ? 

(£>)  "  Inq.  capt'  apud  le  Hilles  juxta  Castru  Dne  Rega  Ville  sue  Wexf." 
(c)  Barry  of  Buncarrick.      (a)  Not  known. 

\e)  Rathlannon.  (/)  Ballyharty,  Bargy.  (?)  Tilladavin,  Bargy.  (/z)  Rath- 
nageeragh.  (i)  Bally  macushin.  (7)  Perhaps  Lincomentam  or  Linteolam — a  small 
linen  cloth.     (k)  Tunicas  muliebris.     (/)  Ligones. 
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Rape  of  Alisane  Chi  vers,  a  young  girl  of  Barriestown  in  Bargy  by  Wm. 
ffurlong  fitz  James,  late  of  BaUybrennan,  yeoman,  on  2  March,  15 
year. 

1577. — At  the  request  of  Jas.  Devereux,  Chaplain,  the  following  lease 
from  John,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  dated  in  the  13th  Henry  VI  (1434) 
was  produced  and  exemplified  and  witnessed  by  Gerald,  Earl  of 
Kildare,  on  1  Nov.,  20  Eliz. : — 

I,  John,  Earl  of  Salop,  Wexford,  etc.,  have  granted  a  lease  for  61 
years  at  46/8  a  year  rent  to  Clement  Devereux  of  Ballymore  of  all 
messuages  and  one  carucate  in  Great  Coddstown  and  Harvystown, 
all  mess,  and  17  acres  in  Galmoriston  and  Gibbockston  (Gibboghs- 
town)  in  my  Manor  of  Ballymore  (a). 

In  connection  with  this  lease  an  inquiry  was  ordered  at  Dublin, 
3  July,  2  Edw.  VI  (1548),  at  the  request  and  on  the  part  of  John 
Isham  of  Brianstown,  and  Jas.  Devereux  of  Lyneiston  (Linziestown). 
Interrogatories  whereupon  witnesses  are  to  be  examined. 

1.  Whether  one  Clement  Devereux  obtayned  any  interest  on  or 
upon  the  townes  of  Mouch  Coddeston  and  Hervieston  in  the  Co. 
Wexford,  of  the  wyfe  of  one  Edmond  Piers,  she  being  then  widowe 
and  having  no  medlyng  with  sd  townes,  but  onely  for  terme  of. . .  {b) 
her  life  by  reason  of  her  husband  or  no. 

2.  Whether  the  sd.  Clement  after  her  death  to  defeate  the  heyres  of 
the  sd.  Edmond  from  the  sd.  townes,  surmysed  them  to  pertayne  to 
the  Earle  of  Shrewsbury  and  obtained  a  lease  or  ferme  of  61  years 
upon  the  sd.  townes,  and  by  vertue  thereof  enjoyed  them  accordingly, 
or  not. 

3.  Whether  the  sd.  Clement  bequetthed  his  sd.  lease  to  his  second  son, 
Sir  Jas.  Devereux,  preste,  or  not,  and  in  case  he  did  whether  the  sd. 
Sir  Jas.  or  his  assigns  had  and  occupied  the  same  townes,  and  also 
whether  he  gave  Harvieston  to  his  youngest  brother  Hillary  Devereux 
and  whether  he  had,  and  occupied  the  same  or  not. 

4.  What  every  of  them  nowe  concerning  the  whole  premyses  and 
the  circumstances  thereof  by  any  meane  (sic)  (c). 

"  Ex  parti  Jacobi  Devrox." 

1.  Whether  Clement  Devereux,  grandfather  (d)  to  the  sd.  James, 
nowe  complaynant,  was  seized  in  his  demesne  as  of  fee  of  Much 
Coddeston  and  Harveston,  with  the  appurts,  and  held  the  same  of 
the  Earle  of  Shrewsbury  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Manor  of 
Ballymore,  and  whether  the  sd.  Clement  was  knowen  and  taken 
as  Customer  (e)  of  the  said  Much  Coddeston  and  Harvieston,  or  not. 

2.  Whether  Thos.  Devereux,  son  and  heir  to  the  sd.  Clement,  after 
the  death  of  the  sd.  Clement  was  seized  of  like  estate  and  whether 
he  paid  his  entree  and  was  knowen  and  taken  during  his  lyfe  as 
Customer,  or  not. 


(a)  Mem.  Rolls,  Ireland,  P.R.O.D.     (b)  Blank  in  original. 

(c)  This  short  par  is  not  quite  clear,  nowe  is  probably  for  know.  (d)  Sic  should 
be  father,  (e)  Appears  to  be  some  formality  of  initiation  into  an  ancient  Custom 
for  which  a  fee  was  paid. 
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3.  Whether  the  sd,  Jas.,  by  himself  or  any  other  in  his  name,  paid 
his  entre  as  Customer,  and  after  was  knowne  and  taken  as  Customer, 
or  not. 

Memorand  that  this  is  the  Witnesses  that  are  examined  before  us  : — 
Sir  Walter  Browne,  Kt.,  ;  Sir  Thos.  Browne,  Prebendary  of  Clone  ; 
Mr.  Robert  Stafford  and  Patk.  Stafford  of  the  town  of  Wexford, 
merchants,  and  Sir  Nic  Rochford,  parson  of  Saynt  Mary  paroche 
in  Wexford,  concernyng  the  parte  of  John  Isam.  Wee  (being)  the 
above  named  persons  authorized  to  the  same  by  the  Most  Honble. 
Lord  Comrs.  writt  of  "  Dedimus  potestatem."  James  Butler  of 
Co.  Wexford,  gent,  and  Customer  of  Ballymore,  of  thadge  of 
5  score  wynters  or  more,  duly  sworn e,  saith  to  the  1st  article,  he 
herd  say  that  the  wyfe  of  Edmond  Piers,  she  being  widowe,  gave 
interest  to  Clement  Devereux  upon  the  said  Coddeston  and  Hervies- 
ton,  and  so  by  her  Dede  bruck  (a)  yt  first,  she  having  no  (es)tate  but 
by  her  husband. 

As  to  2nd  article,  he  knew  very  well  Clement  Devereux  dwelling  in 
the  sd.  land,  and  sayeth  further  he  herd  him  saying  at  the  time  of  his 
death  that  he  held  the  sd.  lands  by  lease  of  my  lord  of  Shrewsbury 
for  61  years. 

To  the  3rd  article,  he  saith  that  he  knew  very  well  that  Clement  left 
the  whole  lands  to  Sir  Jas.  Devereux,  preste,  his  second  son,  and  he 
sawe  him  dwelling  4  yeares  in  yt,  and  further  that  he  knew  well  the 
sd.  Sir  Jas  gave  Hervieston  to  his  youngest  brother,  Hillary  Devereux. 
Henry  Stafford,  Customer  of  Ballymore,  aged  5  score,  etc.,  cor- 
robrates  all  Butler's  evidence,  and  saith  further  as  to  the  1st  article, 
he  herd  Clement  confessing  at  the  time  of  his  death  to  Nic  Stafford 
of  Balmakayherne,  gent,  that  he  had  to  pledge  Codiston  and  Hervies- 
ton of  Ellyn  Somers,  wife  to  Edmond  Piers  for  20/-,. 
As  to  2nd  article,  he  knew  that  he  had  yt  of  the  Earle  of  Shrewsbury 
for  61  years  and  so  denyed  the  heyres  of  Edmond  Piers. 
And  to  the  3rd,  that  he  knew  very  well  Sir  Jas,  and  his  eldest  brother, 
called  Thos.  Devereux,  in  debate  concernynge  the  same,  and  he 
knewe  the  sd.  Thos.  accursed  by  the  sd.  Sir  Jas.  (in  h)  is  suyte,  and 
so  the  sd.  Thos.  by  composicon  of  frendes  dwelled  (as  )tenant  under 
Sir  Jas.,  and  he  saith  he  knew  Hillary  Devereux  gave  foure  marks 
to  his  brother,  Sir.  Jas.,  for  Hervieston. 

Edmond  Oughill,  comen  Ser(j)iant  of  the  County  Wexford,  adged 
80  or  more,  sworne,  agreeth  with  H.  Stafford,  showyng  like  reason. 
Patrick  Roche,  of  the  Co.  Wexford,  husbandman,  70  years  old, 
agreeth  with  first  witness,  saving  only  he  herd  Sir  Jas.,  the  preste, 
saying  his  father,  Clement,  had  yt  by  a  fferme  of  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury. 

Is  signed  by  Sir  W.  Browne,  Kt.  ;  the  parson  Browne,  Robert  Staf- 
ford, and  "  per  me  Dominum  Nich  Rocheford,  Rectorem  Ecclie. 
B.M.V.,  "Ville  Wex." 

Notes. — It  would  seem  that  Edmond  Piers  was  owner  of  the  town 
lands,  and  left  them  to  his  wife,  Ellen  Somers,  for  life.     When  she 

(a)  It  is  not  clear  what  this  term  means  here.  The  AngioSax.  Bruik  is^to 
enjoy  or  possess. 
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became  a  widow  she  married  Clement  Devereux,  whose  pedigree 
I  cannot  trace.  He  left  three  sons,  Thomas,  eldest ;  Sir  James,  a 
priest  ;  and  Hillary. 

I577  _CROWN  RENTAL,  Q.  ELIZABETH,  CO.  WEXFORD. (a) 
Lands  late  the  Earl  Salopps — Manors  of  Rosclare  and  Ballymore. 
Farm  of  30  messuages,  480  acres,  3  stangs  and  \  of  arable  land 

and  pasture  lying  and  being  in  the  said  Manor  of  Rosclare  

£180  13.  o.d.  p.  an. 

Farm  of  30  messuages,  1623I  acres  of  land  arable  and  pasture 
belonging  to  the  said  Manor  of  Ballymore,  per  an.,  with  7/6  for  the 
custom  of  the  said  Manor,  £25  12s. 

Which  said  Manors  were  granted  by  Letters  Patent  dated  at  West- 
minster, 23  May  in  1  and  2  years  Philip  and  Mary  (b),  to  Rowland 
Scurlocke  and  Elizabeth  Deveroxe,  his  wife,  during  their  lives, 
and  the  life  of  the  longer  liver,  and  after  their  Deaths  Remainder 
to  Aristotle  Scurlocke,  son  of  the  said  Rowland,  and  their  Heirs 
of  his  body  lawfully  begotten,  and  in  failure  of  such  issue  All  and 
Singular  the  premises  in  Remainder  to  Henry  Scurlocke,  son  of 
the  said  Rowland  and  Elizabeth,  and  the  heirs  of  the  said  Henry 
lawfully  begotten,  and  in  failure  of  such  issue  in  Remainder  to  the 
sons  and  daughter  or  heirs  of  Bodies  of  said  Rowland  and  Elizabeth 
begotten  and  to  be  begotten,  and  in  default  of  such  issue  all  the 
premises  in  Remainder  to  the  said  Elizabeth  and  the  heirs  of  her 
body,  to  be  holden  in  Capite  by  Knights  Service  without  any  rent 
to  be  rendered  thereout  to  Us,  our  Heirs  or  Successors. 
And  so  in  decrease  of  Rent,  £44  5s.  cjd. 
MANOR    OF   BALLYMASKALLERS  (c) 

Farm  of  17  messuages,  863  acres  of  arable  land  and  pasture  within 
the  said  Manor,  £11  2/-  with  the  labour  and  Custum  of  the  said 
Manor,  4/3.  One  Park  or  Close  in  the  same,  2/-.  One  water  mill 
in  the  same,  10/8.     In  the  whole  per  anm.,  £11  18s.  nd. 

Answered  yearly  to  the  use  of  the  Queen  by  Walter  Jarberte, 
Particular  Receiver  of  the  County. 

EARL   OF   ORMOND    IN    FREE  FARM. 
The  town  of  Great  Bally phinnocke  (d),  parcel  of  the  said  Manor 
of  Ballymaskallers. 

Farm  of  2  messuages,  3  Cottages,  90  acres  arable,  and  26  pasture 
and  gorze  in  the  town  and  fields  of  Great  Ballyphinnocke. 

Granted  (int'al)  to  Thos.,  Earl  of  Ormond  and  Ossory,  his 
Heirs  and  Assigns  for  ever  by  Letters  Patent  dated  28  Nov., 
Queen  Eliza,  in  Common  Soccage.      Rendering  thereout  at 
Easter  and  Michs,  by  even  portions,  £2  15/-. 
1577. — Chie  Rents  in  Co.  Wexford  of  the  Manor  of  Kildowane  (e). 

List  of  Chief  Rents  paid  for  the  following  lands  (Forth  Barony  only). 


(a)  P.R.O.D.,  P.  H.  M.SS.,  Vol.  4,  page  6,  English.      (6)  1554-5. 

(c)  Now  Talbotstown.  {d)  Ballyfinogue,  both  in  Forth. 

\e)  Same  ^vI.SS,  p.  12.  The  manor  is  probably  Kildavin  in  Forth.  There  is 
no  manor  of  Kildowane,  and  it  is  not  Kilcowan  as  the  return  for  that  manor,  the 
lands  of  Nic  Ketynge  attainted,  is  shown  at  page  15  of 'the  same  M.SS. 
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Denis  Hay,  Tacumstian  {a),  5/- ;  chief  rents  charged  on  Bally  cowan, 
3d. ;  Bally tront  (b),  2/- ;  Knockchenon  (c),  a  pair  of  iron  spurs  and 
3d. ;  Jonickstown  (d),  10/- ;  Mollgonnon  (e),  13/4  ;  Raghscore  (/), 
1/- ;  Loughgannon  (g),  2/- ;  Ballymacoke  (h),  3/- ;  Fassagh,  1/4  ; 
Assail  {i),  20/-. 

1580. — Richard  Synnot  of  Bally brenan,  Esqr.,  accused  of  unjustly  de- 
taining and  keeping  to  his  own  use  300  cows,  value  of  each  30/-, 
and  100  '  caballes'  (pack  horses)  value  of  each  20/-,  belonging  to  the 
Queen.  Her  solicitor  states  they  were  entrusted  to  Synnot  by  Sir 
Peter  Carew  at  Baltinglas,  Co.  Dublin,  to  be  kept  safely  to  prevent 
forfeiture. 

In  connection  with  this  case  R.  Synnot  and  John  Synnot  of  Dublin, 
appeared  in  Court  and  entered  into  a  recognizance  of  £400  to  the 
Queen. 

1582. — Nic  Synnot  of  Ballybrennan  records  a  sale  for  £31  13s.  by  Lance- 
lot Allford  to  Richard  Synnot  of  60  acres,  part  of  the  Manor  of 
Carrick,  6/8  chief  (or  quit)  rent.  The  names  of  the  witnesses  are 
Ric  Synnot  fitz  Walter  Denis  Murroe  McWilliam  ,  Wm.  Roche, 
alias  Mykeslane,  Mic  Clanchie,  Jas.  Synnot  fitz  Richard,  Thos. 
Greene,  Wm.  Synnot  and  Philip  Browne. 

1585.  — Christopher  Cheevers  of  Maston,  Co.  Meath,  grants  certain  lands 
to  these,  among  others — Philip  Lamporte  de  Ballehirre  (Lambert 
of  Bally  hire),  gent ;  Pat  ffurlonge  and  Pat  Cheevers  of  Wexford, 
merchants,  and  Sir  ("  Domino")  Nic  Notte  of  St.  Margarets,  chaplain' 

1586.  — John  Synnot  of  Ballyharran,  tenant  of  60  acres  in  Ballydusker, 
pays  homage,  2od. 

15 86.-7 — Martin  Codde,  son  and  heir  of  Nic  Codde  of  Carne,  gent,  and 
John  Synnotte  of  Wexford,  came  before  the  Barons  and  made  a 
recognizance  in  £40  for  the  payment  of  £16  10s.  owing. 

1589. — Fines  for  homage  from  Jas.  ffurlonge  of  Horetown,  4od. 

John  Sinnot,  40  acres  in  Ballyduskar  2od.  and  Robt  ffrench,  tenant 
of  the  township  (Ville)  of  Ballytory  2od. 

1589. — Petition  of  Wm.  Browne  of  Malrancan  in  Bargy,  claiming  that  he 
and  his  ancestors  have  enjoyed  as  their  own  proper  inheritance  the 
advowson,  patronage,  and  presentation  of  Our  Lady's  Island,  and 
that  he  and  his  incumbent  hitherto  have  received  all  profits,  etc. 
and  that  it  is  now  claimed  by  Thos.  Masterson  of  Ferns  as  a  parcel 
of  the  Abbey  of  Ferns,  which  claim  he,.  Browne,  disputes.  Inquiry 
to  be  made,  and  if  wrongly  dispossessed,  Brown  to  be  restored. 
Signed  by  Chr.  Hatton,  chancellor,  Burghley,  Derbye ;  Ch.  Howard 
and  Fras.  Knolles  (;').     Dated  Richemond,  n  Oct.,  1587. 

I590- — Fines  for  homage,  Easter,  32  year.  Robt.  ffrenche,  tenant  of 
Ballytory,  held  in  capite,  2od ;  and  John  Synot,  40  acres  in  Bally- 
dusker, 20d. 

1592. — Intrusion  of  the  Codds  of  Clougheast  into  Knockton  of  Duncor- 
mock  and  Oldtown  (k),  after  the  death  of  John  Samford,  the  son  and 
heir  of  Robert,  John  being  then  only  17  (/).     First  Jasper  Codd  of 

(«)  Tacumshin.  {b)  Ballytrent.  (c)  Knockhowlin.  (d)  Johnstown.  (e)  Mul- 
gannon.  (/)  Rathmore  or  Kaheenmore.  (g)  Loughgunnen.  (h)  Ballymacane. 
(i)  Assaly.  (/)  Is  in  English,  Mem.  Roll,  31  Eliz.^  79  dorso.  (k)  In  Bargy.  (/)  The 
Sampfords  were  the  tenants  from  King  Henry  VIII  and  the  Monastery  of  Tintern. 
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Cloieste  intruded  and  received  the  profits  of  60  acres  in  Oldton  all 
his  life.  Then  Balthazer  Codd  of  Came  did  the  same  with  160  acres 
in  Knockton,  all  his  life.  Then  after  Jasper's  death,  Robert,  his  son, 
did  the  same  in  Oldstone  ;  and  after  Balthazar's  death,  Jas.  Codd  of 
Cloieste  did  the  same  with  Knockton.  The  damage  was  estimated 
at  £1000. 

Here  follows  the  declaration  of  the  Attorney  of  Robert  and  Jasper 
Codd,  how  the  property  came  to  them,  but  as  it  is  lengthy  and  re- 
lates to  Bargy  more  than  Forth,  I  omit  it. 

I  extract  these  pedigree  notes — John  Samford  died  13  Feb.,  1571, 
and  was  married  to  Anastatia  Ketinge,  who  survived  him.  Bal- 
thazar died  at  Churchton  of  Came  on  4  May,  1590,  and  Thos.  Codd, 
his  son,  and  heir,  succeeded  him.  Johana  Rocheford  was  the  wife 
of  Balthazar. 

1592. — Here  is  an  accusation  of  forstalling  the  market  brought  against 
one  of  the  family  of  Cheevers  (a).  It  relates  to  Enniscorthy  and 
should  have  appeared  in  my  last  volume. 
Mem  :  by  Felix  Pontem  of  Enniscorthy,  20  Nov.,  35  year. 
Whereas  the  town  of  Enniscorthy  is  an  ancient  town  and  from  the 
time  that  memory  runs  not  to  the  contrary  has  had  and  held  two 
fairs  or  common  markets  each  year,  viz.,  on  the  15  August  and  8 
Sept.  within  the  town  for  all  sorts  of  goods,  etc.,  to  be  bought  and 
sold  :  and  being  so  held  on  15  August  last  4  casks  ("  vasa")  of  butter 
of  the  value  of  20/-  each  were  brought  there  for  sale  by  certain 
unknown  persons  on  that  date,  whereupon  John  Chevers,  son  of 
David  Chevers  of  Wexford,  knowing  that  the  butter  was  brought 
for  sale  according  to  the  custom  of  the  market,  and  designing  the 
destmction  {b)  of  the  market,  removed  it  to  Templeshannon,  which 
is  a  place  outside  the  town  of  Enniscorthy  and  outside  the  market 
and  liberties,  so  as  to  forstall  the  market,  to  its  grave  damage  and 
in  contempt  of  the  Queen  and  against  the  Statutes. 
Fras.  Devenish,  the  attorney  of  John  Chevers,  protesting,  replied, 
stating  that  Templeshannon  is  a  place  within  the  liberties  of  the 
Enniscorthy  market,  and  that  before  the  15  August  his  client  re- 
moved the  butter  which  he  had  from  "  le  Kenshelaghe,"  within  the 
County  but  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  market,  from  certain 
persons  dwelling  there,  for  his  provisioning  and  at  his  expense,  and 
that  before  the  15th  the  butter  was  taken  to  Enniscorthy  and  placed 
in  his  house  there  where  it  still  remains  for  his  use. 
An  Inquisition  of  this  year,  1592,  on  the  estate  of  Thos.  Rossiter 
(spelt  Rouceter,  Roceter  and  Rowcetter,  etc)  of  Rathmacknee  is 
given  in  detail  in  my  History  of  the  Town  of  Wexford,  p.  197-8,  but  I 
add  here  some  items  that  I  omitted  then  Three  of  the  first  jury 
were  Forth  men,  viz.,  John  Lowes,  or  Lewis,  of  Grange ;  Walter 
Chapman  of  Whitehouse,  and  Thos,  Meiler  of  Deny. 
He  owned  in  Forth,  beside  Rathmacknee,  Knockangale,  Gregories- 
town,  Milltown,  Rathjamey,  Hobbinstown,  Owenstown  and  Shortals- 


(a)  In  Latin  from  Mem.  Rolls,  35  Eliz.,  No.  59.  I  have  abbreviated  it  ia 
translation. 

(6)  "  Machinans  destructionem." 
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town.  He  also  received  a  chief,  or  head  rent  of  5/-  a  year  from 
Knockruth,  2d.  from  the  town  and  lands  of  Ting,  3d.  from  Poll- 
sallagh,  and  6d.  from  Piercetown,  and  all  these  chief  rents  are  held 
from  the  Queen,  but  by  what  services  the  Jury  are  ignorant. 
The  names  of  the  Forth  men  in  the  fresh  jury  are  : — 
George  Chevers  of  Killiane,  Robert  Esmonde  of  Johnstown,  James 
Codd  of  Clougheast,  Robert  Whittie  of  Cousinstown,  and  Jaspur 
Synnott  of  Rathdowney. 

1593.  — Fines  for  Homage — John  Walshe,  gent,  tenant  of  Pollrankin, 
2od.  ;  John  Synnott  for  Ballydusker,  held  in  capite  by  military 
service,  2od.  ;  and  Robt.  ffrenche  for  Bally tory,  ditto. 

1594.  — At  this  time  Richard  Whittey  of  Ballyteige  in  Bargy  was  captured 
by  pirates  who  detained  him  for  ransom,  and  occasioned  much 
correspondence  in  the  State  Papers.  There  were  several  sea- 
raids  on  the  South  Coast  at  this  time,  but  as  the  above  incident 
relates  to  Bargy  I  do  not  give  details  in  this  article. 

The  following  is  part  of  a  letter  from  the  Lord  Deputy  {a)  to 
Burghley  (b). 

"  I  received  lately  from  your  Lordship  a  letter  dated  at  Greenwich 
"  the  6th  April  in  preferment  of  a  suite  of  the  Lord  of  Dunsany 
"  made  there  in  the  behalf  of  Rowland  Scurlock  and  his  wife  for 
"  the  wardshipp  of  her  son,  John  Rosseter  (c).  The  favorable 
"  admission  to  hearing  and  creditt  that  these  Cuntrey  people  (d) 
"  have  of  late  had  there,  makes  them  bold  to  attempt  anything, 
"  and  to  hope  that  when  their  practices  here  faile  yet  their  im- 
"  portunitie  there  shall  prevaile."  ******** 
He  proceeds  to  make  some  strictures  and  deprecatory  remarks  upon 
what  he  is  pleased  to  call  "  the  corrupt  customs  of  the  land/'  and 
the  necessity  of  finding  out  their  tenures  and  offices,  etc. 
The  Lord  Deputy's  correspondence  with  the  Privy  Council  in  England 
in  connection  with  the  County  generally,  and  this  Barony  in 
particular  begins  about  this  time  to  assume  a  somewhat  acrimonious 
tendency.  He  was  no  doubt  disappointed  that  his  proposals  for 
what  he  considered  the  benefit  of  the  people  and  H.M. — the  last 
first — were  not  acclaimed  in  the  favourable  spirit  he  expected. 
What  he  calls  the  corrupt  customs  were  the  simple  rules  and  laws, 
which  had  come  down  to  the  landholders  from  Palatinate  times  (e) 
It  certainly  was  an  aggravation  to  many  Lords  Justices  that  they 
could  rarely  get  a  verdict  for  the  Crown  in  this  Barony.  But  the 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  Barony  did  not  welcome  the  Lord 
Deputy's  proposals  which  suggested  a  re-arrangement  of  title. 
They  were  content  to  remain  as  they  were  under  the  heirs  of  the 
Marshalls  and  desired  to  hold  no  title  under  the  Crown  by  free  and 
common  Soccage. 

Except  for  the  succession  and  assessment  of  real  estate  and  the  taxes 
on  wardship  and  marriage  of  the  Minor  etc.  reserved  for  the  State  as 


(a)  Fitzwilliam.      (6)  S.  P.  Ireland,  Vol.  174-47,  13th  May,  1594,  P.R.O.L. 
(c)  Of  Rathmacknee.      [d)  i.e.,  of  Co.  Wexford.       (e)  Homage  and  feudal  service 
as  shown  in  former  pages. 
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shown  by  Inquisition,  juries  were  of  little  use  in  Crown,  or  even  in 
Criminal  and  Civil  cases.  In  most  cases  owing  to  the  conservatism, 
affinity,  and  general  friendship  in  the  Colony,  verdicts  were  seldom 
given  for  the  Crown.  The  Seneschals  had  great  power,  and  if  they 
were  discreet  and  honest  could  arrange  and  settle  differences,  and 
levied  only  trifling  sums  in  the  Manorial  Courts  in  the  trial  of  Civil 
cases.  Increased  taxes  and  enforced  subscriptions,  ostensibly  for 
the  defence  of  the  Country,  and  demands  for  free  food  for  man  and 
horse  during  the  visits  of  the  itinerant  Lords  Justices  had  been  im- 
posed during  the  preceding  reign — Henry  VIII — and  as  protests 
and  remonstrances  seemed  to  be  ignored,  the  anxious  landowner 
was  now  on  the  lookout  for  and  resist  some  fresh  infliction.  Later 
they  had  to  face  the  forced  loans  for  the  King's  "  occasions" — an 
intolerable  burden. 

The  Scurlock  family  is  ancient.  Maurice  Scurlag,  as  the  name  was 
written  had  lands  in  this  County  in  time  of  Edward  II.  (a). 
The  following  from  my  father's  article  on  Irish  families  of  Welsh 
extraction  (b)  may  be  of  interest : — 

Richard  de  Clare  Earl  of  Gloucester  granted  Scurlag  Castle  in 
Gower  to  William  of  Scurlag.  The  heiress  of  Jonathan  Scurlock 
Esqr.  (whose  great  grandfather  came  to  Cardigan  "  out  of  Ireland") 
married  the  celebrated  Sir  Richard  Steele  who  was  buried  in  Caer- 
marthen  Church  (c).  William  de  Scurlog  entered  Ireland  before 
1 184.  In  1544  the  Irish  band  of  700  men  which  served  King 
Henry  in  such  good  stead  at  the  Seige  of  Boulogne  was  disciplined 
by  a  veteran  Captain  Oliver  Scurlock  whose  grandson  Aristotle, 
became  physician  to  Queen  Mary  and  was  granted  by  her  the  Manor 
of  Rosslare  (d). 

It  appears  that  Richard  Chichester  a  friend  of  the  Lord  Deputy 
FitzWilliam  was  anxious  to  obtain  the  wardship  of  John  Rossetier 
son  of  the  late  Thomas  Rosseter  of  Rathmacknee,  who  had  marred, 
Anastasia  Synnott,  now  the  wife  of  Rowland  Scurlock  (e). 
Here  is  the  further  correspondence  on  this  subject : 
Declaration  of  Sir  Roger  Wilbraham  touching  the  suit  of  R.  Chi- 
chester for  the  wardship  of  Thos.  (recte  John)  Rosseter. 
"  In  Sir  John  Perrots  government  I  am  previe  (aware)  that  Thos. 
"  Rawceter,  the  father  of  this  ward,  being  then  within  adge,  was 
"  begged  by  Mr.  Mainwaring,  a  gent  of  his  chamber,  who  travelled  (/) 
"  therin  and  desisted  after  some  expenses,  either  for  that  he  was 
"  compounded  with,  or  because  he  feared  the  partiality  of  jurors  in 
"  that  County.  After  the  death  of  Thos.  Rawcetor  the  lands 
"  discended  to  the  enfant,  his  sonne  and  heire,  and  informacon 
"  being  given  to  Mr  Chichester,  your  servant,  of  the  Queen's  tenure 
"  in  Capite,  he  procured  the  Escheator  to  travayle  therein  at  his 
"  owne  chardges,  in  respect  yor, Lordship  promised  him  yf  he  cold 
"  find  that  concealed  ward,  he  shold  have  the  grant  thereof,  where- 
"  by  an  office  (g)  was  found  and  recorded  proveing  the  enfant  H.M.'S 

(a)  M.  R.  H.,  P.R.O.D.  (b)  Journal  Cambrian  Arch.  Assoc,  new  series,  No.  X, 
April,  1852,  p.  138.  (c)  From  the  MS.  of  the  Earl  of  Cawdor.  \d)  She  married  him 
in  1593.     (e)  See  page  93  for  patriculars  of  this  grant. 

(/)  Obsolete  term  of  to  work  or  be  busy  at.     (g)  An  official  entry. 
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"  ward,  and,  as  I  think,  according  to  truth,  for  although  it  be  sug- 
"  gested  the  ward  held  his  lands  in  soccage  of  therle  of  Pembroke, 
"  yet  it  is  proved  by  the  inquisicon  he  held  other  lands  in  Capite. 
"  Yett  the  Lord  Chancellor,  according  to  an  old  Statute  granted  the 
"  landes  in  farme  to  the  mother  of  the  said  Rawceter  till  a  traverse 
"  (which  shee  proposed  against  H.M.  in  disproof  of  the  said  office) 
"  were  by  a  newe  iurie  tryed  and  discussed,  by  which  H.M.  hath 
"  received  neyther  rent  nor  profitt  of  the  wardes  lands,  which  was 
"  an  extraordinary  favor. 

"  Whereat  Mr.  Chichester  beinge  discoraged  with  the  longe  delay 
"  and  doubting  for  want  of  Commissioners  in  Ireland  to  passe  him  the 
"  said  wardship  he  should  be  prevented  and  lose  his  expenses,  did 
"  desist  further  presecution  till  by  order  at  ye  Councell  table  yt  was 
"  ordered  that  he  should  not  by  any  graunt  be  prevented  of  the 
"  same.  Whereupon  he  hath  eftsoones  revived  the  suite  for  H.M. 
"and  hath  brought  the  pleadinge  to  an  yssue,  and  procured  a  nisi 
"  prius  before  Mr.  Justice  Walshe  and  others  to  trie  the  Queen's  right 
"  in  the  County  of  Wexford.  Wherein  he  shall  find  great  difficulty 
"  by  reason  of  the  kinred  and  alliance  of  the  ward,  and  ys  like  to 
"  be  at  great  chardges  in  fortyfyinge  H.M.'s  tytle." 
"  ii  May,  1594,  yr.  honors  most  humble, 

(Signed)  ROG.  WILBRAHAM. 
Chichester  petitions  to  have  the  wardship  and  says  he  has  spent  £30 
on  this  case.  It  is  granted  to  him  by  these  present  at  the  Council, 
2  Feb.,  1593-4.  The  Lord  Chancellor — Lord  of  Meath — Sir  Henry 
Bagnall,  Sir  Robt.  Gardener,  Sir  W.  Weston,  Sir  Robt.  Napper, 
Sir  Geffrey  ffenton,  Mr.  Justice  Walshe. 

The  nature  of  the  grant  by  Queen  Mary  to  Rowland  Scurlock  is 
curious. 

Here  is  a  sketch  of  part  of  his  pedigree  : — 

Oliver  Scurlock  of  Ratheridan,   Co.  Dublin  _  A  daur.  of  O'Farroll  Bane. 


Rowland,  Physician  to  the  Queen:  —  Isabel,  or  Beale,  daur.  of  James 

 I  Devereux  of  Balmagir. 

Aristotle  of  Rosslare  {a)  zz  Elenor  daur.  of  Thos.  FitzHenry  of  Kilkevan; 


Roland (b)  —    Thos.  _  Ellen  daur.  of  Ric:  Wadding  Richard 
I  of  Ballycogley. 

Several  children 

The  Queen's  grant  of  the  Manors  of  Rosslare  and  Ballymore  was 
challenged  by  Philip  Isham,  the  Seneschal,  and  here  is  some  of  the 
correspondence  that  ensued  (c) : — 
1555-6— Marye  the  Queene.  (d).  

(a)  He  lived  at  Carrigmenan  in  1592  and  gave  information  to  the  Queen's 
Council  in  England  respecting  the  escape  of  Lord  Baltinglass. 

(b)  He  married  Anastasia,  daughter  of  Walter  ,son  of  Ric  Synnott  of  Bally- 
brennan,  and  widow  of  Thos.  Rossiter  of  Rath  mac  knee. 

(c)  The  wording  is  unnecessarily  profuse  and  I  have  epitomised  it  in  parts. 

(d)  M.  S.  Cotton,  Titus  B  xi.,  fol  472.,  Brit.  Mus. 
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Rt.  Trusty  and  Wellbeloved,  etc. — Wher(as)  heretofore  in  considera- 
tion of  the  good  and  faythfull  service  don  unto  us  by  our  welbeloved 
servauntes,  Rowlande  Scurlocke  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  we  gave 
and  granted  to  them  thinheritance  of  the  Manors  of  Rosclare  and 
Ballymore,  etc.,  together  with  sundrie  speciall  grauntes  of  liberty  es, 
franchises,  etc.,  by  letters  patent.  Forasmuch  as  we  nowe  un- 
derstande  that  our  servaunts  bee,  and  ever  sence  the  tyme  of  our 
graunt,  have  byn  letted  {a),  hobled,  and  kept  from  the  free  enjoy- 
ing of  the  same  by  one  Philip  Isam  under  color  of  his  office  of  Sene- 
shall  of  Wexford  whereby  he  claymeth  certaine  profits,  etc„  belong- 
ing to  those  Manors,  states  she  comits  examination  of  this  claim 
to  him,  as  her  said  servants  ■*  for  the  contynuall  attendance  they 
give  daily  here  about  our  personne"  cannot  "  repayre  thether." 
She  instructs  him  to  call  Philip  Isam  and  the  Attorney  of  the  servants 
before  him,  and  examine  them  and  to  give  order  that  they  may 
quietly  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  grant.  Expedition  to  be  used  as  it 
appears  by  a  schedule  enclosed  "  our  servaunte  have  sustained  some 
wrong  in  this  matter."  From  "  Grenewch.,"  the  XXX.  Jan.  7, 
the  3  and  4  year  of  Or.  Reigne." 

To  our  Rt.  Trusty,  etc.,  the  Lorde  Fitzwater  (sic)  our  Deputie,  etc. 
To  the  King  and  Queen's  most  honble.  privay  Councell  (b). 
Complayning  yr.  faithefull  suppliant  Rowlands  Scurloke,  one  of 
the  Queen's  Physicians — states  he  has  been  granted  the  Manors  of 
Rosclare  and  Ballymore,  "  which  do'hooly  consist  in  chief  rents  and 
"  service,  being  so  but  of  the  yearly  value  of  40  marks  (c),  and 
"  that  he  did  constitute  and  appoint  two  honest  men  named  Symon 
"  Whyte  and  Patrick  Synnote  to  be  his  seneschalls  and  kepers  of 
' '  the  Corts  of  the  said  Manors,  as  it  was  lawful  for  him  to  do .  Where- 
"  upon  one  Philip  Isam,  seneschall,  of  the  Countie  came  to  them 
"  accompanyed  with  an  unlawfull  assembly  of  Irishe  horsemen  and 
"  kerne  (men  fytt  for  spoyle)  and  there  and  then  in  theoppen  Cort  ut- 
"  tered  many  opprobrious  and  disdainful!  words  by  the  graunt  made 
"  by,  that  is  concerning  H.M.  of  the  said  lands  to  yor  suppliant,  and 
"  toke  with  him  thens(e)  as  prisoners  the  said  two  honest  men  to  the 
"  Cast  ell  of  Wexford  where  he  hid  them  in  prison  contrary  to  all  right 
"  and  equitie,  and  levied  then  to  his  own  use  the  hoole  profits  and 
"  comodities  which  ought  to  growe  to  yr.  suppliant  by  reason  of  the 
"  said  Corts,  being  the  better  parte  of  his  living."  States  that  he 
cannot  attend  himself  and  that  "  no  servant  of  his  is  able  to  try 
in  the  case  with  a  man  of  so  moch  will  and  power  as  the  said  Isam," 
prays  him  to  get  the  honest  men  set  at  liberty  and  prevent  them 
being  disturbed  in  future  in  keeping  the  said  Corts. 
Rolande  Skerloke  his  supplicacon. 

The  title  which  Phillipe  Isame  dothe  clayme  to  be  Seneschall  of  the 
Manor  of  Ballymor  and  Roslare  and  to  take  the  profits,  comodities, 
and  perquisits  of  the  Courts  ther,  notwithstanding  the  Queenes 
ma'ties  graunt  of  the  same  to  Rowland  Scourloke  and  Beale  his 
wyfe,  and  Scorlok's  answer  to  the  same  (d).  

(a)  i.e.,  hindered,  (b)  M.S.  Cotton,  Titus  B  xi,.  fol.  474b.,  Brit.  Mus.  ;  slightly 
epitomised.     (c)  £26  13s.  4d..  ;  a  mark  is  13/4. 

(i)  M.S.  Cotton,  Titus,  B.  xi.,  fol.  473,  Brit.  Mus.     Part  Epitomised. 
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The  9aid  Phillipe  pretendeth  title  to  the  same  for  that  at  souche 
tym(e)  as  therle  of  Shrewsberes  landes  within  the  Countie  was 
gyven  to  King  Henry  VIII.  by  acte  of  Pahament,  the  libertie  being 
then  extincte  by  the  same  acte,  ther  was  a  liberty  newly  created 
to  be  kept  ther  in  like  sorte  as  hath  ben  used  and  with  like  fines,  and 
then  William  Seyntlo  was  made  Seneschall  of  the  libertie  and  Manors 
with  generall  words  to  use  and  enjoye  the  same  in  as  ample  manner 
as  eny  other  used  to  do,  by  reason  whereof  the  sd.  Seyntlo  kept  the 
Courts  of  the  Manors  and  toke  all  the  profits  to  his  owne  use,  and 
after  this  John  Brereton  being  Seneschall  toke  the  like  profits  and 
comodities,  and  so  did  John  Isame,  being  also  Seneschall*  upon 
whose  death  Phillip  being  Seneschall  ther  in  like  sort  as  the  others 
toke  the  like  profits,  so  he  claymeth  bothe  to  keepe  the  Courts 
within  those  Manors  and  to  take  the  profits  to  his  owne  use  with  all 
the  fynes  and  amerciaments  as  shall  happen,  any  graunt  made  to 
Scourloke  and  Beale,  his  wyfe,  sethens  the  said  fines  graunted  to 
him  notwithstanding. 

To  that  Scourloke  saiethe  that  Phillipe  for  anything  before  mencioned 
can  have  no  title  to  keepe  leete  (a)  Court  within  those  Manors,  nor 
to  take  the  profits,  etc.,  for  when  the  Countie  and  Libertie  was  given 
to  King  Henry  VIII  (the  libertie  then  being  extinct)  anything  that 
the  Erie  of  Shrovesberye  had  or  used  to  take  can  be  no  president  (b) 
of  the  Seneschalls  made  by  the  King  to  do  the  like,  for  that  by  the 
extinguishment  thereof  it  is  as  (if)  no  such  office  had  ben,  and  when 
the  office  was  graunted  to  Wm.  Seyntlo  he  could  take  nothing  by 
the  same  by  general  words  but  only  what  was  specially  mentioned 
in  his  Patent  as  the  office  was  newly  erected  by  words  of  Consti- 
tuimus,  without  which  nothing  could  pass  to  him,  because  it  was 
no  office  before,  and  tho'  he  could  keep  the  Courts  as  Seneschall  yet 
he  could  take  nothing  thereby  but  (only)  as  every  other  Seneschall 
of  Courts  Barons  ought  to  take,  and  when  he  took  all  the  sd.  profits, 
etc.,  to  his  owne  use  he  did  encroche  upon  the  Crown  and  ought  to 
accompte  for  the  same.  And  after(wards)  when  H.M.  the  Queen 
granted  the  Manors  to  Shurloke  and  Beale  by  letters  patent  to  them 
and  their  heyres  to  have  and  keep  a  lete  Court,  which  was  not  used 
ther  before  the  sd.  graunt,  with  all  fines,  etc.,  the  sd.  Scourlok  ought 
to  appoint  a  Seneschall  of  his  owne  to  keep  the  lete  Court,  and  also 
Scourlok  to  have  all  the  profits  by  the  sd.  graunt  to  his  owne  use,  etc. 
And  tho'  Phillipe  was  made  Seneschall  before  the  graunt  to  Scour- 
loke and  Beale,  with  general  words  to  use  and  enjoy  the  same  in  as 
large  a  manner  as  any  other  (who)  occupied  or  was  Seneschall  ther, 
yet  therbyhe  could  keepe  not  Leete  Court,  for  that  there  was  non(e) 
used  ther  before  the  sd.  graunt  to  Scourloke,  and  could  take  no  more 
for  keeping  the  Court  Baron,  but  as  ye  other  Stewards  or  Seneschalls 
of  Court  Barons  ought  to  do.  And  tho'  Seyntlo,  Brerton,  and  Isame 
had  taken  the  profits  aforesd.  to  their  owne  use,  yet  that  can  make 
no  title,  for  that  what  they  did  therin  was  but  usurpacon  with- 
out just  title,  failing  special  wordes  within  their  patents  which  they 

(a)  For  the  Court  Leet  and  Municipal  Customs,  see  History  of  Wtxford  Town 
p.  103.     (ft)  Precedent. 
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had  not.  Thearfor  all  that  they  did  therin  was  but  incroaching 
and  (they)  ought  to  accompte  for  the  same  ;  and  for  that  the  same 
was  graunted  to  Scourloke  by  speciall  words  he  ought  to  appoint 
his  Seneschall  for  keeping  his  leet  Court,  and  to  take  the  profits  to 
his  owne  use.  Therfor  (we)  thinke  that  Isame  did  hym  wrong 
and  (Scoulok)  praith  to  be  repaied  to  as  much  as  the  sd.  Isame 
received  in  souche  soute. 

Wee,  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  being  required  to  de- 
clare our  knowledge  herin,  knowe  that  Scourloke  (h)is  declaration  is 
true,  and  upon  the  matter  disclosed  wee  thinke  that  Isame  do(th) 
hym  wronge. 

(sd.)  THOMAS  ORMONDE. 
I,  Anthony  Sentleger  doe  saye  that  I  thinke  Isham  hath  no  right  to 
kepe  the  Corts  of  thos  Manors  as  well  for  the  causys  above  reherssyd 
as  allso  for  that  Henry  Draycott  (a)  hathe  the  King's  patent  to  kepe 
the  Corts  of  the  sd.  Manors,  which  patent  berythe  date  byfor  Phillip 
Ishmes  Pattent.  (sd.)  ANTONY  SENTLEGER. 

I,  ffrauncis  Agarde,  being  Seneschall  of  the  Countie  of  Wexford, 
never  receved  to  my  owne  use  the  perquisites,  merciaments,  nor 
fynes  of  the  sd.  Manors,  nor  never  knewe  that  any  Seneschall  had 
the  same  as  SeneschaU.  (sd.)  FRANCS.  AGARDE. 

Among  my  father's  M.S.S.  (b),  I  find  the  following,  which  he  says 
comes  from  "  The  Description,"  but  if  he  refers  to  that  of  1682  I 
cannot  trace  it : — 

"  Scourlocke  of  Roslare  formerlie  enjoyed  two  Manors,  with  a 
"  valuable  estate  in  Ballymore  and  Roslare,  unto  whom  the  copy- 
"  holders  of  theyre  tenurees  performed  homage,  divers  customary 
"  duties  and  services  not  elsewhere  used,  many  of  which  were  servile  ; 
"  none  could  marry  in  his  Lordship  without  his  previous  licence, 
"  nor  build  a  house,  or  suffer  it  to  be  demolished,  or  to  fall  or  decay. 
"  If  a  copyholder  (c)  married  a  maiden  a  certain  fine  was  payable 
"  to  the  lord,  if  a  widow,  double  as  much,  etc.,  which  fine  or  duty 
"  was  termed  Lotherwitt  (c) 

"  All  tenants  deceasing  were  lyable  to  heriots  (c).  Transgress  of 
"  such  and  many  other  strange  customs  incurred  forfeiture  of  theyre 
"  respective  interests  by  copyhold." 

1604. — Thos.  Roche  holding  180  acres  in  Latimerstown  of  the  Queen  in 
capite  by  military  service. 

1607. — On  the  12th  year  (James  I),  Martin  Synnott  of  Bally brennan 
appeared  before  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  and  acknowledged 
owing  £1000  to  Robert  Esmond  of  Johnstown.  The  condition  of 
this  recognizance  is  the  fulfilment  of  certain  obligations  between 
them. 


{a)  Was  appointed  General  Receiver  and  Bailiff  of  the  Lordship  and  entire 
County,  20th  August,  1554-5.     See  History  Town  of  Wexford,  p.  154. 
{b)  Barony  Book,  Forth,  Vol.  51,  p.  372. 

(c)  For  these  and  other  obsolete  terms  consult  Jacob's  Law  Dictionary  ;  Carew 
M.SS.,  Vol.  600,  p.  136 
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1608.  — In  the  Roll  of  the  Grand  Panell  of  the  County,  25  July,  this  year, 
the  following  are  the  names  of  the  Constables  and  gentlemen  of  this 
Barony  of  Forth  (a). 

CONSTABLES   OF  THE   BARONY — 

Thomas  Wadding  of  Ballycogley,  Jasper  Elyot  of  Rathshillane. 

GENTLEMEN   OF  THE  BARONY— 

George  Chevers  of  Killiane  ;  Robert  Esmonde  of  Johnstown  ;  Hugh 
Rochford  of  Tagunnan  ;  Marten  Synot  of  Ballybrennan  ;  Robert 
Synot  of  Balehoiran  (Ballyrane)  ;  Marten  Cod  of  Castletown  ;  James 
Cod  of  Ballenfane  (Ballyfane)  ;  Jasper  Codd  of  Cloest  (Clougheast)  ; 
John  Stafford  of  Furstune  (Furziestown) ;  John  Walshe  of  Pol- 
ranckan  (Pollrankin) ;  William  Haie  of  the  Hill ;  Wm.  Haie  of  the 
Sladde  (Slad  );  Nicholas  Walshe  of  the  Boush  ;  John  Tumor  of 
Ballenshen  (Ballysheen)  ;  Simon  Synnott  of  Balleger  (Ballygerry)  ; 
Jasper  Sinott  of  Rathdowney  ;  John  Devereux  of  Maglas  (Mayglass); 
Patrick  Witty  of  Balmacushen  ;  James  Butler  of  Butlerstown; 
Edward  Ketinge  of  Ballmakeyran  (Ballymacane)  ;  Mathew  Sigen 
of  Sigenstown  ;  Richd.  Haie  of  Redestowne ;  Walter  French  of 
Baletorie  ;  William  Synnotte  of  the  Growgane ;  John  Esmonde  of 
Rathlonane  (Rathlannon)  ;  Mathew  Haie  of  Haiestown  ;  Patrick 
FitzNicoll  of  Baleconnane  (Ballyconnor)  ;  Richard  Rochford  of 
Petettstowne  ;  John  Hoar  of  Jonottestowne  (Jonastown) ;  Paule 
Ketinge  of  Ballebeg  ;  Philip  Wadinge  ofNouyle  (b)  (Assaly) ;  Henry 
Sinot  of  Gracekyrock  (Grahormack)  ;  Derraigh  O'Doyrane  of  Re- 
mockeston  (Doran  of  Redmondstown) ;  Nicholas  White  of  Trommer 
(Trimmer) ;  Nicholas  Synot  of  Ballehell  (Bally ell) ;  James  Synot  of 
the  Berlugh  (Bearlough)  ;  Nicholas  Codd  of  Balmakeyrine  (Bally- 
macane) ;  and  James  Stafford  of  the  Grogene  (Grageen). 

1609.  — Intrusion  of  John  Walshe  of  Pollrankin  into  houses  and  lands 
there,  and  at  Ballyknockan  ;  also  of  Edward  Haye  of  Tacumshan, 
into  lands  at  Ballymurry  and  Hayestown,  and  of  William  Hay  of 
the  Hill  into  Rathshillane,  etc. 

Hay  denies  he  is  guilty  of  the  intrusion,  and  says  that  Mathew  Hay 
of  the  Hill,  his  father,  was  seized  of  the  premises  and  died  so  seized, 
31  Jan.,  1581,  and  that  they  descended  to  him  as  his  son  and  heir, 
and  states  he  is  prepared  to  produce  proofs  of  his  allegations  and 
prays  the  Court  to  dismiss  him  with  his  costs. 
John  Stafford  of  Furziestown  nominated  Sheriff. 
Robert  Rawceter  of  the  Bridge  of  Bargy  intrudes  into  Randalstown 
and  Grange. 

1609. — Intrusion  of  Jasper  Codd,  son  and  heir  of  James  Codd,  lately 
defunct,  into  1  castle,  10  messuages,  200  acres  arable,  20  meadow, 
200  pasture,  10  of  wood  and  100  of  furze  and  heath  in  Clougheast 
on  1st  year  and  since. 


{a)  Carew  M.SS.,  Vol.  600,  p.  136,  and  Baron ey  Book,  M.SS,  Vol.  51,  p.  25. 
Hogan's  Description  of  Ireland  in  1598  also  gives  this  list  at  p.  256,  but  he  does  not 
show  the  Christian  names. 

(b)  Hogan  gives  this  as  Asoalye. 
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1610.  — John  Sutton  of  Wexford  intrudes  "  vi  et  armis  "  into  a  messuage 
and  3  carucates  in  Clonard  to  the  value  and  damage  of  £40. 

1611.  — Thos.  Roche  seized  in  fee  of  Primestown  etc.  feoffment  24  Oct 
1574- 

Special  livery  to  Rowland  Scurlock  son  and  heir  of  Aristotle,  of 
Coddestown. 

Like  to  Martin  Codd,  cousin  and  heir  of  M.  Codd  of  Castletown  of 
Carne. 

Martin  Codd  son  and  heir  of  Nicholas  (a) 
16 1 1- 12. — The  inquiry  into  the  lands  of  the  Hospital  of  Lepers  of  Maud" 
lintown  in  Forth  with  many  places  and  names  of  proprietors  on 
the  jury  of  that  Barony  are  shown  in  full  in  my  History  of  the  Town 
of  Wexford  pp.  228-9. 

1612.  — Grant  by  the  King  (James  I)  to  "  his  welbeloved  and  faithful, 
subject,  "  John  Stafford,  nephew  and  heir  of  Nicholas  Stafford 
senior,  viz.,  son  and  heir  of  Nic  Stafford,  jr.,  son  and  heir  of  Nic 
Stafford,  senior,  late  of  Ballymacane,  defunct,  in  consideration  of 
a  fine  of  £6  13s.  4d.  of  a  lease  of  lands  in  Forth.  The  lease  is  very 
full,  and  includes  all  rights,  customs  and  privileges,  wrecks 
from  the  sea,  fishings,  and  all  liberties  and  free  customs  of  Manors, 
etc.  The  lands  mentioned  are  Ballymacane,  Furziestown,  Bushers- 
town,  Bunargate,  Yoletown,  Ballyhiho,  Ring,  Rathrolan,  Knock- 
howlin,  Fasagh  and  Ballyreilly. 

Latin,  Mem  :  Roll  No.  15,  P.R.O.D.,  10  James  I. 

1612.  — Grant  of  special  livery  to  John  Stafford,  nephew  and  heir  of  Nic 
Stafford,  senr.,  viz.,  son  and  heir  of  Nic  jr.,  son  and  heir  of  sd.  Nic, 
senior,  of  Ballymacane  (a). 

16 13.  — Grant  to  Sir  Laurence  Esmond  of  the  wardship  and  marriage  of 
Martin  Synnott,  son  and  heir  of  Walter,  son  and  heir  of  Richard,  of 
Ballybrennan. 

Inquisition  finds  Richard  Synnott  seized  of  Ballybrennan,  27  March, 
1604.  Mary  Codd,  his  wife  (a). 
1615. — It  was  about  this  period  the  King's  project  advocated  by  Sir 
Arthur  Chichester,  of  a  Commission  on  defective  titles,  and  the 
surrender  of  patents  and  title  deeds,  and  the  re-granting,  distribu- 
tion and  plantation  of  escheated  lands  in  the  County,  took  place  {b). 
The  scope  of  this  project  has  been  described  to  some  extent  in  my 
chronicles  of  Enniscorthy,  pp.  457-468,  vol.  6,  Co.  Wexford  History. 
Except  for  the  reservation  of  the  Coast  by  the  Crown  for  defensive 
purposes  the  Barony  of  Forth  does  not  appear  to  have  been  involved 
in  these  sweeping  measures  (c). 


(a)  Communia  Rolls,  P.R.O.D.,  p.  1. 

(&)  See  Carew  M.SS.JVol.  617,  p.  110.  Lambeth. 

(c)  P.H.  MS.  Book,  Vol  62,  from  the  Philadelphia  MS.,  1604-15,  contains  all 
the  correspondence  on  this  re-plantation  scheme  as  it  affects  the  County. 
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1616.  — By  a  revision  of  the  Inquisition  of  1606  by  which  it  was  shown 
that  Nicholas  ffrench  late  of  Wexford  town,  merchant,  was  seized 
of  60  acres  in  his  demesne  as  of  fee  of  land  in  Ballitra,  held  of  the 
Crown  by  military  service  ;  these  further  facts  appeared. 

That  Martin  Codd,  claimant  for  the  land,  states  that  Muriona  Codd, 
wife  of  the  late  Martin  Codd,  the  claimant's  father,  is  still  alive  ; 
and  that  Nicholas  ffrench  by  deed,  1  June,  1603,  gave  all  the  pre- 
mises to  Walter  ffrench,  Vicar  of  Killag  (a),  Walter  ffrench  of  Church- 
town,  being  his  heir  and  assign,  in  trust  for  N.  ffrench  during  his 
life  and  afterwards  to  Patrick  and  Symon,  his  sons,  and  failing  issue 
to  his  brother  James.  The  jurors  state  that  Nicholas  ffrench  died 
15  March,  1605,  and  that  Patrick  is  his  son  and  heir  and  aged  15 
and  not  married  (6). 

1617.  — Fines  for  not  presenting  Recusants.  Nicholas  White  of  Castle- 
town, £50  ;  and  Hamond  Stafford  of  Ballyconnor,  £25. 

On  12  July,  N.  W.  petitions  the  Lord  Deputy  and  Councell,  stating 
he  is  but  a  younger  brother,  without  real  estate  or  any  other  means 
to  pay  so  great  a  fine,  and  begs  it  may  be  mitigated.  It  was  re- 
duced to  £20  (c). 

Hamond  Stafford  of  Ballyconnor,  surety  for  Nicholas  Loftus,  ap- 
pointed Sheriff. 

1619. — List  of  Fines  and  Amercements  in  Co.  Wexford,  22  June  17  Jas.  I., 
at  Enniscorthy  before  Sir  Thos.  Colclough,  Knt.,  of  Tintern,  Custos 
Rotulorum  for  County  ;  John  Allen,  Roger  Maynewaring,  and  Sam'l 
Molineux,  Esquires,  and  their  associates,  J.P.'s,  etc.,  in  Co. 
Wexford  (d). 

Note. — Most  of  the  names  are  those  of  Barony  Forth  men,  and  the 
fines  are  for  "  not  accounting,"  but  no  details  are  given. 
3/4  on  the  goods  and  chattels  of  Hamond  Stafford  of  Ballyconnor, 
gent,   one  of  the  coroners  of  the  County,  for  not  accounting. 
3/-,  Thos.  Wadding  of  Ballycogley ;  3/-  Robet.  Synnot  of  Bally- 

arrangen  ;  3/-  Jasper  Codd  of  Clougheast ;  2/-   atabo  Codd  of 

Ballyumshane ;  2/-  Stephano  Sinnott,  of  Ballytrent  ;  2/-  Jasper 
Ellyote  of  Rathshelan  ;  1/6  Symon  Synnott  of  Ballygery  ;  1/6  Walter 
Synnott  of  Rathdowney  ;  2 J-  Michael  Hay  of  Mornington  ;  2/- 

Alex   st  of  Grogan  ;  1/6  John    of  Randalstown  ; 

2/-  Math  (Sigge)n  of  Siggenstown  ;  3/-  John    of  Jonicks- 

town  ;  5/-  Oliver  Keating  of  Kilcowan  ;  4/-  Walter  Whitty  of  Nemis- 
town  ;  2/-  Walter  Browne  of  Graigrobbin  ;  1/6  Marcus  Devereux  of 
Crascayle  ;  1/6  Nic  Sinnott  of  Newcastle  ;  1/6  Edward  Prendergast, 
of  BaUifernocke ;  3/-  Wm.  Barron  of  Killerke,  and  1/-  Walter 
Synnote  of  Ballyfinoge. 

(Signed)  THOS.  COLCLOUGH, 

NIC.  LOFTUS. 


(a)  In  Bargy.     (6)  Synopsis  of  deed  quoted. 

(c)  English  Mem.  Roll,  15,  Jas  1st.,  No.  22.  These  were  Castle  Chamber  fines. 
{dh    Latin.    I  HJO.  8.  P.R.O.D.    Defective  and  illegible  in  parts. 
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1626. — Marcus  Cheevers  of  Talbotstown,  surety  for  Wm.  Hore  of  Harpers- 
town,  Esqre.,  appointed  Sheriff,  19  Nov. 

1630. — About  this  period  there  were  reports  of  several  wrecks  on  the 
coast,  and  complaints  that  although  endeavours  to  save  the  crews 
of  these  vessels  were  made,  the  inhabitants  of  Forth  and  Bargy  took 
possession  of  the  cargo  and  contents  of  all  casks,  etc.,  which  came 
ashore,  and  claimed  jetsam  and  flotsam  as  their  right  (a). 

Pirates  also  infested  the  coast,  and,  according  to  the  complaints 
made  to  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Councill  in  England,  obtained  either 
by  cajolery  or  intimidation  supplies  from  the  inhabitants.  They 
used  the  caves  of  the  Saltees  as  a  storehouse  for  their  ill-gotten 
gains. 

I  present  one  or  two  extracts  from  the  correspondence  of  the  time, 
but  it  is  so  considerable  and  voluminous  that  I  must  refer  my  readers 
to  the  State  Papers  for  details.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  con- 
dense, and  if  given  fully  to  be  comprehended  would  necessitate  many 
additional  pages  to  this  article,  which  I  fear  is  already  far  too  long. 
These  letters  complain  of  the  depredations  of  the  Pirates  and  sea 
Rovers,  "  Biskeyners,"  on  the  East  Coast  of  Ireland,  to  the  merchant 
shipping.  How  that  ships  can  hardly  put  out  from  Dublin,  Wick- 
low,  Wexford,  or  Waterford,  without  being  in  danger  of  capture  (b). 
Extract  from  a  letter  from  Capt.  Ric  Plumleigh,  2  Sept.,  1632,  to 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty. 

*      *      *      *      *      *      *  * 

"  I  have  had  the  chase  of  2  or  3  Biskayners  about  the  Saltees  (c),  and 
"  have  pursued  them  into  shold  (d)  waters  and  home  to  the  very 
"  Rocks,  that  by  such  rough  dealing  with  them  they  may  bee  advised 
"  to  forbeare  troubling  the  trade  of  this  Kingdom  and  pillaging 
"  the  poore  Fishermen  upon  the  coast."  (e). 

Extract — Letter  from  Sir  Thos.  Button,  Captain  of  the  9th  Whelp  (/) 
to  "  my  verye  woorthie  and  esteemed  trewe  friend,  Mr.  Wm.  Willett, 
"  H.M.'s  Customer  of  the  Porte  and  Citye  of  Bristell,  give  theise." 
Kinsale,  17  July,  1630  (g). 

"  The  5th  Whealpe  mist  a  smaule  man  of  Biski  of  som  50  tonnes 
"  narowly  but  forst  him  to  putt  of  his  shalopp  and  to  quitt  an 
"  English  barke  of  25  tonn  which  hee  had  taken  with  som  18  or 
"  20  men  in  bothe  whoe  are  now  in  Waterford  jayle,  and  thus  wee 
"  scair  them  thoe  as  yet  wee  cannot  take  any  off  them,  for  this 
"  hee  (h)  did  when  I  was  at  Dublin,  having  appoynted  him  to  lye 


(a)  S.P.,  Ireland  ;  see  correspondence  of  the  time. 

(b)  S.P.  Ireland.     They  complain  especially  of  one  noted  Pirate,  Nutt  by  name. 

(c)  Saltee  Islands.     (d)  Shallow.     (e)  S.P.,  Ireland,  No.  260.. 

(/)  The  Lions  Whelps  were  a  number  of  small  frigates  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Button,  and  others,  launched  at  Bristol  during  the  war  between  the  King 
and  Parliament  for  the  protection  of  the  trade  and  the  safety  of  the  channel.  See 
my  History  of  Wexford  Town,  for  the  period,  (g)  S.P,  Irel.  No.  260  (h)  i.e.,  Capt. 
Hookes. 
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"  off  the  Saltes,  wheare  hee  took  this  shallopp  and  price  {a)  

******** 

Extract — Capt.  Hookes,  from  Waterford,  19  July,  1630,  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty. 

"  The  Irish  fishermen  give  intelligence  all  along  the  Coast  to  the 
"  Biskaners  where  the  King's  ships  are,  so  that  they  use  all  meanes 
"  to  escape  us." 

1634. — Philip  Wadding  of  Assaly  surety  for  Thos.  Wadding,  Sheriff. 
1636. — Katherine  Tracy  keeps  a  public  house  at  Loughard,  Bally Ijrennan 
Parish  (b). 

1639. — On  27  April,  15  Chas.  I.,  by  oaths  of  Nic  Walsh,  Martin  Codd, 
Thos.  Lamport,  Edmund  Roche,  Patrick  Chever,  Nicholas  Roche, 
Christopher  Rocheford,  John  Stafford,  Walter  Hay,  Walter  Walshe 
and  Nicholas  Roche  of  Wexford  (all  the  others  being  of  Barony  Forth) 
state  that  Thomas  Underwood  is  the  Incumbent  of  the  Rectory  of 
Rathmacknee.  (Signed  by  WM.  HORE  (of  Harperstown)  (c). 

1641. — The  great  rebellion  as  is  well  known,  with  its  aftermath  of  dis- 
astrous consequences  for  Ireland,  broke  out  in  this  year.  The 
Barony  Forth  was  involved  with  the  rest  of  the  County.  As  far 
as  the  town  of  Wexford  was  concerned  a  full  and  accurate  account 
of  the  acts  and  those  engaged  in  them  will  be  found  in  my  5th  volume 
of  the  County  history.  That  a  foot  company  of  Volunteers  soldiers 
was  raised  in  the  Barony  of  Forth  under  the  command  of  James 
Codd  of  Clougheast  is  evident  from  the  Deposition  of  Wm.  Stafford 
which  I  present,  and  as  other  depositions  are  very  voluminous  I 
make  abbreviations,  and  present  epitomies  of  the  acts  of  other 
Forth  men  who  took  part  in  the  rising. 

1641  to  1653. — Examination  of  William  Stafford,  gent,  concerning 
Richard  Wadding  of  Ballycogley,  Esqr,  and  John  Wadding,  his 
son  and  heir  (d). 

The  Deponent  saith  that  Richard  and  John  lived  in  the  first  year 
of  the  war  and  ever  since  to  this  day  (Dec,  1653)  at  Ballycogley, 
it  being  in  the  Irish  quarters,  and  that  they  might  have  removed 
themselves  to  the  English  quarters  as  some  English  did,  but  not 
without  hazard  of  loss  of  estate. 

That  the  sd.  Richard  did  actually  contribute  to  the  public  levies  of 
the  Country  in  the  first  year  of  the  war,  and  subscribe  to  the  warrants 
at  one  of  the  County  Councills  for  raysing  of  armes,  money,  and 
provisions  of  Warr  for  the  defence  of  the  Irish  in  the  sd.  1st  year;  and 
that  John  Wadding  was  of  the  County  Meletia  and  forces  raised  in 
the  County  about  1646.  That  Richard  in  1st  year  acted  as  County 
Councellor  and  contributed  in  abetting  and  promoting  the  warr. 
That  he  attended  public  meetings  frequently  in  order  to  promote 
the  Irish  Cause.     That  he,  with  others,  did  joyn  in  the  election  of 


(a)  Prize.     (6)  See  Vol.  VI  Ferns,  etc.,  pp.  576-7. 
(c)  Monastery  Account  Roll,  Latin,  1  C.  3.,  51.,  P.R.O.D.     A  slip  of  parchment 
10  x  8  inches,  very  dirty  and  illegible  in  parts. 
(<*)  Trin.  Coll.  Dub.,  F.2,  12,  172. 
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the  Co.  Councell,  and  attended  a  public  meeting  of  the  Gentry  and 
others  about  Sept.,  1642,  to  choose  provisional  Councellors  and 
members  of  the  Assembly.  That  he  took  the  oath  of  Association. 
That  he  was  (a  member)  of  the  Councell  and  in  the  first  year  in- 
structed to  collect  the  tythes  and  other  profits  belonging  to  Pro- 
testants (who  had)  then  fled  and  (were)  absent,  which  were  undis- 
posed of  by  them  at  that  time,  for  the  use  of  the  Irish.  That  he 
was  of  the  Provincial  Councell  in  or  about  1643,  and  of  severall 
Generall  Assemblies,  and  Treasurer  of  the  County  in  the  years 
1644-5,  and  that  he  was  in  contention  with  James  Codd  for  the 
command  of  ye  foote  Company  of  forte  in  the  year  1646  or  47/  That 
he — R.W. — had  orders  from  the  Co.  Councell  to  secure  some  part 
of  the  goods  of  Nicholas  Codd,  protectant,  and  allsoe  to  put  a 
guard  on  the  sd.  Codd's  home  (a),  but  what  he  did  therein  the 
Deponent  knoweth  not.  He  states  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
Wm.  Esmond  was  joyned  in  the  commission  with  the  said  Wadding. 
Many  Forth  men  were  involved  in  the  fight  at  Dungulph  and  the 
killing  of  Lieut.  Trevisoe,  as  shown  by  the  deposition  of  Richard 
Hore  of  Clone,  a  soldier  in  Capt.  Thos.  Rossiter's  Company,  com- 
manded by  Ric  Wadding  of  Ballycogley.  See  4  vol.  County  History, 
Duncannon  Fort,  etc.  (6). 

Here  is  a  list  of  Barony  Forth  proprietors,  among  many  others, 
accused  by  Andrew  Martin  of  Muchwood,  of  having  robbed  him  of 
£120  worth  of  goods  and  chattels  in  Nov.,  1641 : — 
Thos.Rossiter  of  Rathmacknee,  George  Cheevers  of  Killiane,  Philip 
Cheevers  of  the  Grange,  Hugh  Rochford  of  Tagunnan,  Wadding  of 
Ballycogley,  Richard  Devereux  of  Little  Newtown,  Robert  Hay 
of  Tacumshan,  Alexander  Devereux  of  Raheenduff  and  William 
Esmond  of  Johnstown  (c). 

Edmund  Tayler  late  of  St.  Margaret's,  alias  Raven..  Clerk  in  Holy 
Orders,  complains  of  being  robbed  and  despoiled  of  goods  etc.,  to 
value  of  £620.  He  gives  the  names  of  some  Synnotts  and  others 
who  robbed  him  (d). 

The  deposition  of  Nicholas  Rochford,  dated  29  July,  1642,  is  given 
nearly  in  full  in  my  history  of  the  town,  see  pages  454-5.  I  append 
the  names  of  some  of  the  Forth  men  now  I  omitted  then. — Nicholas 
Stafford  of  Ballymacane,  Governor  John  Rosseter  of  Rathmacknee, 
Capt.  Philip  Lamport  of  Bally  hire,  Capt.  John  Stafford  of  Bally- 
connor,  Capt.  Jas.  Codd  of  Clougheast,  Capt  Robt.  Hay  of  Tacom- 
shan,  Capt.  Peter  Esmond  of  Johnstown. 

There  are  other  Forth  men  he  names  as  Aldermen  of  Wexford 
town,  etc.  (e). 

The  examination  of  Thos.  Rossiter  of  Hobbinstown,  a  soldier  in 
Capt.  Thos.  Rossiter  of  Rathmacknee's  Company,  respecting  Wm. 
Hore  of  Harperstown  is  given  in  my  History  of  Duncannon  Fort, 
etc.,  pp.  364-5.  (/) 


(a)  i.e.,  Castletown  of  Came.  (6)  Trin.  Coll.,  Dub.,  F.2,  11,  698.  (c)  lb., 
F2,  11,  25. 

(d)  Deps.  Trin.  Coll.,  Dub.,  F.2,  11,  29.     (e)  lb.,  F.2,  11,  111.     (/)  F.2,  11,  114. 
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That  of  Edward  Synnott  of  Rosslare,  a  Serjeant  in  the  same 
Company,  is  given  in  the  above  History,  p.  366. 

The  Fort  of  Rosslare  was  erected  about  this  time — 1641-3  as  appears 
by  the  Deposition  of  Nicholas  St.  John.  He  was  a  seaman  aged  44 
and  deposes  concerning  Paul  Tumor  of  Wexford,  that  he  was 
Governor  and  Captain  of  Rosslare  Fort,  and  of  the  men  garrisoned 
there,  for  the  Irish  against  the  English.  He  says  that  as  he  went 
in  and  out  with  merchant  ships  past  the  Fort  he  saw  him,  Paul, 
actually  commanding,  being  the  first  Captain.  He  had  2  .sons, 
Thomas  and  John,  who  were  afterwards  present  at  the  storming  of 
Wexford. 

Patrick  Codd  of  Whitehouse  corroborates,  and  says  Paul  Turnor 
was  the  first  Captain  after  its  erection,  and  that  it  was  raysed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  (b). 

In  another  examination  of  Edward  Synnott  of  Rosslare,  particulars 
of  which  relating  to  Redmond's  Hall  are  shown  in  my  4  volume  of 
the  County  History,  p.  363,  he  says  there  were  at  Burkestown  in 
Shelburne  preparatory  to  an  attack  on  Duncannon  : — Wm.  Esmond 
of  Johnstown  and  Peter,  his  son  ;  Ric  Sinnott  of  Ballybrennan, 
Philip  Lamport  (Lambert)  of  Ballyhire,  Jas.  Cood  of  Clougheast, 
Jas.  Pieirce  of  Ballyell,  with  others,  all  of  the  Barony  of  Forth,  in 
which  Barony  Capt.  Rossiter's  Company  was  raised  and  armed  at 
their  charge  for  the  service  of  the  Irish  against  Duncannon.  They 
were  most  of  them  on  horseback  and  all  had  swords.  He  mentions 
that  they  came  to  Dungulph — Walter  Whitty,  proprietor,  and 
which  was  defended  by  him  and  his  brother  Adam  and  servants  (c). 
Thos.  Underwood  Vicar  of  Rathmacknee  states  that  he  was  robbed 
on  10  Nov.  1641,  of  £200  by  John  O'Murragh  of  Mayglass,  Henry 
Sinnott  of  Tomhaggard,  Christopher  ffurlong,  Thos.  Rossiter  of 
Rathmacknee  and  others.  He  saith  that  before  the  rebellion  began 
Sinnott  and  O'Murragh  frequented  the  Protestant  Church,  but 
since  is  revolted  and  gone  to  Masse  (d). 

Nicholas  Codd,  husbandman,  states  that  Wm.  Esmond  in  the  year 
1641  came  to  Castletown,  and  forced  his  way  into  the  house,  pre- 
tending that  he  had  an  order  from  the  Commissioners  of  the  County 
for  what  he  did,  and  Richard  Wadding  of  Ballycogley  and  Robert 
Esmond,  son  of  Wm.,  were  with  him,  and  many  others  armed  with 
"  musquites"  and  other  arms,  and  having  forced  possession,  he, 
the  sd.  W.  E.  dispossessed  the  then  possessors  of  the  house,  and  left 


(a)  Trin.  Coll .  Dub.,  F.2,  12,  82.  {b)  lb.,  F.2,  12,  86.  .(c)  lb.,  F.2,  11.9, 
(d)  lb.,  F.2,  11,  55. 
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a  party  of  his  owne  men  to  keep  the  house,  who  wasted  much  of 
the  goods  (a). 

Dermot  O'Murrow  corroborates  above,  and  says  Wm.  Esmond  had 
a  son  in  law,  John  Lewis,  who  came  with  him  and  others  to  Castle- 
town, armed.  Mr.  Nic  Codd  having  fled,  and  W.  E.  finding  an 
entrance  deyned  him  by  John  Codd,  brother  to  Nic,  caused  the 
people  of  the  town  and  others  with  him  to  take  a  great  beame  of 
timber  and  so  by  force  made  his  entrance  to  the  house,  dispersed 
the  possessors  and  put  others  of  his  own  party  in  as  a  guard,  and 
broke  up  several  lockes  on  pretence  to  find  powther,  which  guard 
consumed  and  spoyled  much  of  the  sd.  Codd's  provision  and  Btocke, 
while  they  continued  there  for  3  months  at  least  (b). 
Patrick  Lam  port  e  (Lambert)  of  Ballycronigan,  states  he  saw 
Christopher  Devereux  of  Killilane  in  actual  arms  as  an  ensign  in 
the  Company  raised  and  commanded  by  Philip  Lamporte  of  Bally- 
hire  ;  that  they  used  to  meet  at  the  Cross  of  Killinick,  and  that 
C.  D.  was  at  the  banks  of  Kilrane  (Killilane)  commanding  his  soldiers 
to  shoot  against  the  English  ships  in  Greenore  bay  to  hinder  the 
English  landing  (c). 

Robert  and  James  Codd,  brothers,  of  Clougheast,  in  rebellion  (d). 
Information  from  Wm.  Stafford  concerning  Thos.  Rossiter  of  Rath- 
macknee,  states  he,  T.  R.,  lived  there  from  1641  to  1649  when  the 
Lord  Cromwell  came,  and  then  left  his  habitation  and  went  into 
more  remote  quarters  of  the  Irish,  and  remained  there  till  Sir  Walter 
Dungan  laid  down  arms  and  submitted.  He  had  a  foot  Company 
at  Duncannon,  was  a  member  of  the  Co.  Councel  at  Wexford  in 
1641-2,  and  took  the  oath  of  association,  was  a  Commissioner  of 
the  army  and  High  Sheriff  and  Treasurer  of  the  County  in  1643-4, 
and  several  years  after.  Had  a  brother,  Philip,  a  Lieutenant  in 
first  year  of  the  war.  In  1644  he  took  a  lease  of  the  estate  of 
Nicholas  Codd,  a  Protestant,  from  the  Commissioners  appointed 
by  the  Supreme  Council  for  the  settling  of  English  and 
Protestant  estates  in  the  County,  whose  names  were  Pierce  Butler 
of  the  Clough,  Nic  Wadding  of  Ballycogley,  Philip  Derrell,  or  Dereele, 
and  others  (e). 

Richard  Dake  of  Murntown,  involved  in  rebellion,  was  High 
Constable  and  Collector  of  money  for  the  Irish  forces  (/). 
Patrick  Codd  of  Whitehouse,  involved,  relieved  and  corresponded 
with  his  brother-in-law,  Hamond  Stafford,  a  Friar.     Killed  at  the 
storming  of  Wexford  (g). 

Examination  of  Andrew  Scurlocke  of  Rosslare  concerning  Ric 
Wadding  of  Ballyumphant  (h),  Symon  Synnott  of  Rathdowney  and 
John  Rooth  of  Ballyboher,  states  they  all  contributed  and  held 
different  offices  ;  that  Wadding  was  in  arms,  and  did  command  as 
Lieutenant,  the  Company  of  his  cousin,  Colonel  David  Synnote, 
and  that  R.  W.'s  father,  Philip,  took  his  share  of  the  levies  (*). 


(a)  F.2,  12,  6.  (6)  F.2,  12,  12.  (c)  F.2,  12,  110.  {d)  F.2,  12,  114.  Testi- 
mony of  Patrick  Codd  of  Whitehouse. 

(e)  F.2,  12,  612.     (/)  F.2,  12,  224,  by  Wm.  Stafford.     (g)  F.2,  12,  233. 
(A)  Ballyfane,  Came  Parish.         (i)  F.2,  12,  293. 
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Nic  Walshe  of  Bush  corroborates  above,  and  says  Symon  Synnott 
was  a  pirate  and  went  to  sea  in  a  frigate  commanded  by  Capt.  John 
Rossiter,  by  which  frigate  much  pillaged  goods  were  brought  into 
Wexford,  taken  from  the  English,  {a) 

Richard  Synnott  of  Ballybrennan  says  about  Thos.  Walsh  of  the 
Bush,  deceased,  that  he,  T.  W.  lived  at  Bush  all  the  time  of  the 
rebellion,  and  did  not  remove  as  Nic  Codd,  and  Mr.  Waller,  and  others 
did.  That  he  contributed  to  the  taxes,  was  in  arms  and  wore  a 
sword.  He  had  a  son,  Nicholas,  who  lived  with  his  father  in  the 
Irish  quarters,  and  afterwards  came  into  the  estate  (b). 
Examination  of  Wm.  Stafford  concerning  Nic  Stafford  of  Ballyma- 
cane,  states  he,  N.  S.,  lived  in  the  Irish  quarters  all  the  time  of  the 
war  ;  that  he,  with  Robt.  Hay  of  Tacumshane,  were  empowered  by 
Lord  Mountgarrett  and  General  Preston  to  levy  provisions  in  the 
Barony  Forth  for  the  Irish  Army,  which  they  did  N.  S.  was  made 
Governor  of  the  whole  County,  and  was  High  Sheriff  in  1644.  He 
had  a  brother,  Jasper,  who  was  seen  by  the  Deponent  to  act  as 
Ensign  to  the  trayne  band  of  the  Barony  Forth,  and  that  he  had 
another  brother,  Melchoir,  a  priest,  who  lived  in  the  Irish  quarters 
and  was  executed  by  Col.  Cooke  about  1649  or  1650. 
That  the  County  Councill  directed  by  warrant  Wm.  Esmond  of 
Johnstown,  Ric  Wadding  of  Ballycogley,  and  the  said  N.  S.,  em- 
powering them  to  seize  the  Castle  and  goods  at  Castletown  belong- 
ing to  Nicholas  Codd  who  had  then  fled  into  Wales,  which  warrant 
they  executed,  and  the  corn  and  goods  seized  accordingly  ;  and 
William  Codd,  brother  to  the  said  Nicholas,  residing  on  his  brother's 
estate,  complained  to  this  Deponent  that  Nicholas  Stafford  did 
take  and  carry  away  some  of  the  corn  of  the  sd.  N.  C.  from  Castle- 
town, he  being  a  Protestant  (c). 

Corroborated  by  David  Devereux  of  Knockhowlin,  and  says  N.  S. 
did  take  away  2  barrels  of  barley,  goods  of  N.  C.  who  had  fled  to 
Wales,  and  borrowed  some  garrans  (d)  from  the  Deponent  to  carry 
away  the  corn  (e). 

Nic  Tumor  of  the  Kisha  involved  in  the  rebellion,  by  the  evidence 
of  Wm.  Stafford.  (/) 

Examination  of  Wm.  Synnott  of  Ballyconnor,  concerning  Jas. 
Peirce  of  Ballyell,  said  he  saw  him  bringing  together  into  the  fields 
of  Ballyell  several  men  of  the  parish  of  Kilscoran,  where  he  taught 
them  to  exercise,  and  made  them  march  from  ridge  to  ridge,  and 
how  to  handle  and  charge  their  arms,  and  he  carried  a  pike  usually 
with  him,  and  that  he  was  a  Sergeant  in  the  trayne  band  of  the 
Barony  Forth  under  the  command  of  Col.  David  Synnott  (g). 
There  are  several  other  depositions  about  John  Rooth  who  was 
part  owner  of  the  frigate  "  Mary  &  John,"  of  80  tons,  and  had  on 
board  60  fighting  men  and  16  pieces  of  ordnance,  which  captured 
many  prizes  from  the  English,  of  which  one,  brought  in,  was  laden 
with  sacke  and  raysins,  and  that  his  brother,  Peter,  was  killed  at 
the  storming  of  Wexford. 


(a)  F.2,  12,  295.    (b)  F.2,  12,  299.  (c)  F.2,  12,  474.   (d)  Plough-horses,    (e)  Id.,  477. 
(.0  Id.,  482.  (g)  Id.,  492. 
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Here  end  the  Depositions  as  far  as  they  concern  this  part  of  the 
County. 

Many  Barony  Forth  men  were  killed  at  the  storming  of  Wexford  in 
1649;  which  is  fully  described  in  detail  in  my  history  of  the  town, 
to  which  I  refer  my  readers.  They  may  be  assured  of  its  accuracy 
as  I  have  taken  it  from  all  authentic  sources  and  compared  their 
statements. 

Now  we  come  to  the  result  of  this  great  rebellion  and  the  sweeping 
measures  of  confiscation  and  transportation  made  by  Cromwell. 
Herewith  I  present  particulars  of  the  lands  held  by  the  old  pro- 
prietors in  this  Barony  prior  to  1641,  and  those  allotted  to  the  new 
proprietors  in  1655-6,  from  the  Book  of  Survey  and  Distribution  in 
the  Public  Record  Office,  Dublin.  I  also  show  the  quitt  rents  to 
the  Crown  paid  by  the  new  owners  in  1716.  These  I  obtained  from 
another  source.  The  Book  of  Maps  marking  the  grants  (a)  should 
accompany  the  above,  and  I  have  made  fac-simile  tracings  of  all 
these  maps  painted  in  different  colours  showing  the  boundaries, 
with  sketches  of  Castles  and  houses  in  repair  or  in  ruins  (b),  but  it 
is  manifestly  impossible  in  any  article  of  this  sort  to  give  photo- 
graphs or  illustrations.  I  have  shown  at  page  13  of  my  history  of 
the  town  of  Wexford  an  uncoloured  specimen  of  a  map  of  part  of 
the  Barony,  by  a  study  of  which  my  readers  will  understand  the 
nature  and  style  of  these  maps.  Here  is  a  description  of  the  Barony 
opposite  the  map — made  by  the  "  Admeasurer  George  Tuffin,  alias 
Johnson,  in  1655"  (page  8  of  the  book  of  maps).  I  give  his  words 
and  spelling : — 

"  The  Barony  of  Forth  in  the  County  of  Wexford. 
"  Is  bounded  on  the  north  with  the  Barony  of  Sheelmaleere  and  the 
"  Comons,  Libtyes,  and  Bay  of  Wexford,  on  the  west  wth  the  Barrony 
"  of  Bargie  and  the  Mountaines  of  Forth,  on  the  south  and  east  wth 
"  the  Irish  Sea." 

"  The  soyle  is  very  good  arrable  meadowe  and  pasture,  but  much 
"  of  the  pasture  is  ffurzy  and  course. 

"It  is  watered  on  the  South  with  3  Loughs  (vizt)  Lough-Togher, 

"  Lough-Salle,  and  Lough-Tacer      The  South  and  East  parte  is 

"  Encompassed  wth  the  sea  and  the  Bay  of  Wexford 

"  There  are  severall  small  Riuoletts  in  this  Barron ey  which  by 

"  reason  they  are  of  noe  greate  Eminentye  are  here  omitted 

"  The  surroundes  therein  being  many,  yet  the  Improum't  therein 

"  is  soe  much  that  there  is  not  one  pcell  hardly  wth  out  Building 

"  which  are  pticularly  Described  in  the  severall  Parrishes  hereunto 

"  Annexed  " 

Here  follow  a  list  of  the  Parishes  and  the  names  of  the  forfeiting 
"  Irish  Papist  proprietors,"  which  I  do  not  give  as  they  will  be  shown 
in  the  Book  of  Survey  and  Distribution. 


(a)  Sir  William  Petty's  Down  Survey,  1655-7,  P.R.O.D. 
"     (6)  I  have  attached  some  rough  pencil  tracings  of  the  better  class  of  these 
correct  domiciles  to  my  M.S.S.  of  the  period. 
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SOME  NOTES  ON  ARTHUR  YOUNG'S  TOUR 


IN  CO.  WEXFORD. 


By    ATI  lUOAttA. 

LL  students  of  that  undiluted  tragedy  of  18th 
century  Ireland  turn  to  the  pages  of  Young's 
Tours  for  information  on  the  state  of  the 
country  in  1776-9.  No  doubt,  Young  saw  Ire- 
land mainly  through  the  windows  of  the  gentry 
so-called,  who  entertained  him,  and  his  notes 
are  often  merely  a  detailed  farming  diary  (a)  ; 
nevertheless,  his  observations  are  often  luminous,  and  his 
pages  always  breathe  a  spirit  of  sympathy  and  toleration. 
He  presents  to  us  a  picture  ofthe  greed,  oppression  and  lack 
of  public  spirit  of  the  landed  proprietors  of  that  terrible 
period  for  Ireland — the  dark  18th  century. 

*      *      *      *  * 

After  1700  only  5  per  cent,  of  the  Irish  land  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  ancient  race,  and  we  see  the  well  cut 
division  of  the  population  in  1776  from  the  following  telling 


(a)  Arthur  Young  was  an  Englishman,  born  in  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  in  1741.  He 
came  to  Ireland  in  1774  to  manage  Lord  Kingsborough's  estates  in  Co  Cork  He 
was  regarded  in  his  day  as  a  good  authority  on  agricultural  matters  and  his  "  Tour 
in  Ireland"  (published  in  1780)  shows  that  he  was  a  close  observer  of  social  con- 
ditions. The  writer  of  the  article  lets  us  see  Young's  limitations.  He  died  in 
1820. 

The  morality  of  the  landlord  and  squireen  in  the  closing  eighteenth  century 
is  only  too  often  attested  by  our  old  parochial  registers.  Instead  of  filling  a  high 
mission  with  a  docile  and  intelligent  people  they  only  too  often  degraded  the  bodies 
and  souls  of  their  tenants. 

The  penal  laws  were  just  coming  to  a  close  ;  their  effects  were  in  force.  It 
was  only  in  1771  that  Irish  Catholics  were  allowed  by  English  law  to  hold  any 
property,  being  then  allowed  to  hold  a  piece  of  a  bog  provided  it  were  at  least  one 
mile  from  a  town. 

The  American  War,  in  which  the  English  lost  the  United  States,  began  in 
1775.  In  order  to  cheapen  provision  for  the  English  army  an  embargo  (stoppage 
was  laid  upon  the  export  of  food  from  Irish  ports.  This  measure  ruined  thousands 
of  farmers  and  provoked  great  distress,  as  people  could  not  sell  the  produce  of 
their  land. 
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sentence  from  Young — "  The  domineering  aristocracy  of 
500,000  Protestants  feel  the  sweets  of  having  2,000,000  of 
(Catholic)  slaves."  Shrewdly  enough,  Young  observed 
that  the  Irish  people  were  persecuted  not  because  of  their 
religion,  but  lest  they  should  lay  claim  to  the  lands  from 
which  their  forbears  had  been  expelled.  "  I  could  not 
but  smile/'  he  writes,  "  to  see  subscriptions  handed  about 
(by  Protestants)  for  building  a  mass-house  at  the  very 
time  that  the  heaviest  vengeance  of  the  law,  fully  executed, 
fell  on  those  (Catholics)  who  possessed  a  landed  property 
or  ventured  a  mortgage  upon  it."  The  priest  was  tolerated 
and  even  protected  so  long  as  he  preached  to  his  flock 
submission  to  "  law  and  order."  "  These  laws,"  he  adds, 
"  have  crushed  all  industry  and  wrested  most  of  the  pro- 
perty from  the  Catholics  ;  but  the  religion  triumphs  it  is 
thought  to  increase." 

He  saw  the  landlords  in  their  homes,  and  refers  to  them 
in  vigorous  phrasing  as  the  "  vermin  of  the  kingdom," 
"  the  profligate,  prodigal,  worthless  landlord,"  "  the 
greatest  pests  in  the  kingdom,"  etc.,  etc. 

sfc      #fc      sjc      sfc  s|c 

These  gentry  were  ever  afraid  of  justice  coming  full  turn. 
The  high  rents  appal  one.  In  Co.  Wexford  alone  the 
entire  rent  amounted  to  £236,000  on  315,000  acres,  or  15/- 
an  acre.  In  Forth  and  Bargy  it  was  as  high  as  22/9,  and 
around  Gorey,  17/6,  at  a  time  when  a  shilling  purchased 
61bs.  of  beef,  veal  or  pork.  Thus  in  Forth,  where  some 
four  pounds  of  bacon  now  pays  the  rent  of  an  acre  of  land, 
it  took  i36Jlbs.  sold  at  the  Taghmon*  market  to  pay  the 
same  rent  in  Young's  time.  Thus,  we  see,  judged  by  the  price 
of  beef  or  mutton  or  pork — a  proper  standard — that  the  rent 
some  30  times  as  great  as  at  the  present  time. 

A  rapid  glance  at  the  new  gentry  of  Wexford  in  Young's 
time  may  not  be  out  of  place  here.  The  chief  Abbey  in 
County  Wexford — Ferns — was  dissolved  in  1539,  and  we 
find  the  Abbey  and  lands  granted  to  Thomas  Masterson 
in  1569.  The  desecrated  Abbey  was  burned  in  1575  by 
the  celebrated  Feagh  MacHugh  O 'Byrne,  enraged,  as  he 
was  to  see  it  in  Protestant  hands.  The  Mastersons,  how- 
ever, do  not  appear  to  have  resisted  the  civilization  of 
the  beatea  Catholics,  for  we  find  Edmond,  of  that  name,  a 
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Confederate  Catholic  in  1642,  and  losing  all  his  estates  in 
1650. 

*  *    *    *  * 

After  the  plantation  of  the  six  Ulster  counties,  Sir  A. 
Chichester  turned  his  attention  to  the  confiscation  of  the 
well- tilled  land  of  the  Co.  Wexford,  and  we  find  Fisher, 
Esmonde,  and  the  Surveyor  General  of  James  I  visiting 
the  County  in  161 1.  The  jury  of  the  County  at  first 
refused  to  find  a  verdict  of  title  in  favour  of  the  Crown. 
The  case  was  tried  again  in  Exchequer  with  the  same  jury 
of  sixteen,  eleven  of  whom,  wise  in  their  generation,  found 
for  the  King.  The  other  five  were  cast  into  prison,  as  a 
lesson  to  others  for  their  consistency  in  holding  that  the 
land  belonged  to  the  ancient  owners.  Meanwhile,  in 
December,  161 1,  the  inhabitants  sent  over  a  lawyer  named 
Walsh  to  London  to  set  forth  the  injustice  that  had  been 
done  to  them,  with  the  result  that  the  King  wrote  to 
Chichester  in  Jan.,  1612,  revoking  the  letter  of  May,  1611, 
and  directing  that  there  should  be  no  plantation.  The 
volatile  Stuart  King  again  changed  his  mind,  stating  that 
he  had  been  deceived  by  the  Wexford  agents  for  the 
natives,  revoked  his  letter  of  January,  and  informed 
Chichester  that  he  might  proceed  with  the  Plantation  of 
the  County.  Four  hundred  and  forty  freeholders  were 
compelled  to  make  a  surrender — the  native  account  gives 
667 — and  14,500  were  reduced  to  the  position  of  mere 
tenants  at  will. 

*  *      *      *  * 

The  Commissioners  sent  over  by  James  state  that  the 
inhabitants  complain  of  gross  fraud  in  admeasurements. 
This  need  not  surprise  anyone  who  has  read  Mr.  Tim 
Healy's  "  Great  Fraud  of  Ulster/ '  A  character  sketch 
of  Chichester  winds  up  with  the  statement,  "  He  was  by 
habit  a  hypocrite,  by  nature  a  churl,  and  by  instincts  a 
thief."  Chichester  distributed  some  23,000  acres  among 
18  undertakers,  all  English  and  Protestant.  His  lucky 
nephew  secured  4,000  acres,  his  son-in-law  1,000  and  one 
Brady,  the  Queen's  footman,  was  not  forgotten  in  the 
liberal  division  of  the  spoils.  By  false  measurement 
the  undertakers  received  one-half  of  the  county  instead  of 
one-fourth  as  stipulated  by  James.  Of  the  old  inhabitants 
150  got  estates  good  at  law,  and  of  the  dispossessed,  200 
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proceeded  to  Dublin,  to  urge  their  claims  and  seek  for 
justice,  but  a  cynically  corrupt  legal  system  cast  them  into 
prison,  and  no  further  serious  trouble  ensued.  It  was 
stipulated  that  the  undertakers  should  plant  a  certain 
number  of  British  families,  but  they  were  allowed  to  have 
native  Wexfordmen  on  the  residue.  Thus  the  rights 
of  the  inhabitants  were  to  some  extent  recognised,  and 
there  was  no  wholesale  removal  of  the  ancient  Catholic 
tenants. 

s|c      s|c      sfc      sfc  sfc 

After  Cromwell  had  dealt  with  the  Irish  question,  the 
population  was  reduced  from  1,450,000  to  800,000,  and 
in  the  exodus  to  Connaught  we  find,among  many  Wexford 
names,  the  Mastersons  of  Ferns.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  Cromwellian  wars  there  were  in  Ireland  8,000  Catho- 
lic landowners,  all  of  whom  with  the  exception  of  26, 
were  deprived  by  Cromwell  of  their  estates.  Of  these 
8,000,  some  2,000  got  compensation  by  getting  a  fractional 
equivalent  of  their  former  estates  west  of  the  Shannon. 
There  were  at  this  time  in  the  Barony  of  Forth  125  Catholic 
landholders,  of  old  English  descent,  not  one  of  whom  was 
spared,  but  the  tenants  of  their  barony  were  not  banished 
with  their  lords,  thus  rendering  the  position  of  the  latter 
the  more  calamitous.  ***** 

After  the  Cromwellian  "  Settlements"  the  ancient  Irish 
system  of  peasant  proprietary  was  completely  destroyed, 
but  worse  was  to  happen,  for  the  Penal  Code  of  1702  outdid 
them  all  in  cruelty  and  thoroughness.  As  the  great 
Burke  puts  it,  it  was  "  a  complete  system,  full  of  coherence 
and  consistency  :  well  digested  and  well  composed  in  all 
its  parts.  It  was  a  machine  of  wise  and  elaborate  con- 
trivance, as  well  fitted  for  the  oppression,  impoverishment 
and  degradation  of  a  people,  and  the  debasement  in  them 
of  human  nature  itself,  as  ever  proceeded  from  the  per- 
verted ingenuity  of  man."  It  was  of  this  dreadful  machine 
as  worked  under  this  elaborate  and  consistent  code  that 

Arthur  Young  was  witness. 

***** 

Young  never  makes  a  literary  or  historical  allusion :  he 
seems  to  know  little  about  what  the  common  people  were 
saying  or  thinking,  and  he  seems  to  have  known  nothing 
of  what  to  a  writer  of  his  ambition  should  have  been  a 
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sine  qua  non,  namely,  a  knowledge  of  spoken  Irish.  Chester- 
ton in  his  "  History  of  England/'  states  that  the  ballads 
and  dramas  and  songs  of  a  period  are  more  valuable  to 
the  historian  than  the  most  carefully  written  history, 
and  to  understand  the  feelings  and  hopes  of  the  enraged 
inhabitants  we  have  to  go  to  the  Irish  poets  and  song- 
writers of  the  period.  We  get  a  blaze  of  light  from  the 
songs  of  the  Munster  poet  on  the  relations  existing  between 
the  Anglo-Irish  overlords  and  the  old  inhabitants  reduced 
by  the  sword  to  "  sullen  and  refractory  allegiance' '  (Isaac 
Butt).  Young  was  an  economist,  a  calculator  who  re- 
duced everything  to  pounds,  shillings  and  pence. 

***** 

Keating  refers  to  p6tt-ne^c  n-Aiiioi'o  tro-ina  n-otUrii,  tvoioLcac 
(the  tyrnany  of  the  enemy  aggressive,  well-prepared, 
revengeful)  and  epitomises  the  wrongs  done  to  his  mother 
— Ireland — in  two  terrible  lines  : — 

*Oeop  niojt  pAsftA-o  1  sctAji  -oo  ttjtottAij;  min-jit. 
tlAji  -oeotf  a-o  At  jac  C'jtATiA  coisjiice. 

(A  drop  is  not  left  in  the  paps  of  your  modest  breast, 
That  is  not  being  sucked  by  the  brood  of  every  foreign 
sow.) 

SeAn  cuuac  McDonnell  who  was  almost  a  con- 
temporary of  Swift's,  sang  songs  of  hope  and  love  and 
courage  for  the  beaten  race.  Of  one  of  these  new  land- 
lords (Colonel  Dawson),  Cuiu6  states  that  "  in  ravaged 
Aherlow,  in  the  glen  between  two  mountains,  he  tethered 
the  famine  to  keep  the  (Catholic)  congregation  under  its 
sway."  "  Grind  him,  O  stone  (to  Dawson's  tombstone) 
under  your  jaw  in  a  death  grip,  the  bloody  scoundrel,  the 
robber,  the  grey  Dawson,  who  got  his  title  to  fame,  not 
in  days  of  war  or  conflict,  but  from  robbing  and  persecut- 
ing and  hanging  the  helpless  poor." 

eoshan  Hua-on  O'Sullivan  refers  to  the  gentry  of 
Young's  time  as  "  the  evil  race  of  the  malediction  of  the 
lie,  and  of  the  moral  deformity"  [c^mA-ftioCc  tia  mxaunje-decA 
aw  61C15,  ir  ax\  rtis-iit)  and  the  "  tribe  who  ripenedunder 
the  horror  of  the  curse"  (an  z&w  wot  D'aibis  t?e  stain  w& 
tie^rs^me).  A  word  from  this  strong  literary  world  never 
once  reached  the  ears  of  Young. 

Referring  to  the  confiscations,  Lord  Clare,  in  the  Irish 
Parliament  House,  in  1800,  stated : — "  The  whole  pro- 
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perty  and  power  of  the  country  have  been  conferred  by 
successive  monarchs  of  England  upon  the  English  Colony 
comprised  of  three  sets  of  English  adventurers  who  poured 
into  the  country  at  the  termination  of  three  successive 
rebellions.  Confiscation  is  their  common  title,  and  from 
the  first  settlement  they  have  been  hemmed  in  on  every 
side  by  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  island,  brooding  over 
their  discontent  in  sullen  indignation." 

*f*        *f*        ^8  «f» 

4- 

Now  the  great  fight  of  the  last  century  was  to  secure 
some  legal  rights  for  the  tenants,  that  is  to  revert  in  some 
degree  to  the  security  of  tenure  that  they  possessed  before 
the  anactments  of  the  Penal  Code  of  Queen  Anne. 
Elizabeth  and  James  recognized  to  some  extent  the  old 
Brehon  security  of  tenure  for  the  tenant.  The  Catholic 
Provinces  lost  this  from  1700  downwards — hence  the 
title  "  Ulster  Custom,"  where  alone  (inUlster)  the  humane 
common  law  survived.  In  Young's  time  there  was  no 
law,  English  or  Irish,  for  the  tenant ;  the  lord  was  judge, 
jury,  and  prosecutor,  all  in  one.  The  tenants  were  mute 
and  silent — the  silence  of  bird  flocks  when  the  hawk  is 
about.  When  any  rumble  of  outside  wars  was  heard, 
wherein  the  dominant  race  was  in  jeopardy,  the  native 
Irish  formed  into  threatening  bands  like  whiteboys, 
levellers,  Molly  Maguires,  etc. 

On  his  way  to  New  Ross  from  Kilkenny,  Young  passed 
through  a  considerable  extent  of  country  in  which  the 
Whiteboys  wTere  very  common.  Whiteboys,  he  states, 
were  not  heard  of  till  1760,  which  was  long  after  the  land- 
ing of  the  French  Thurot.  "  They  set  up  to  be  general 
repressers  of  grievances — punished  obnocious  persons  who 

advanced  the  value  of  land." 

***** 

On  the  road  from  Ross  to  Wexford  he  found  turnip- 
culture,  and  land  set  up  to  20s.  an  acre.  At  Taghmon  he 
put  up  in  a  good  inn,  and  called  on  Colonel  Nun  at  St. 
Margaret's.  As  is  characterestic,  he  never  refers  to  the 
ruin  of  St.  Fintan's  Monastic  School,  nor  to  the  ancient 
importance  of  the  place,  as  is  yet  shown  by  the  many 
direct  roads  radiating  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  from  this 
ancient  spiritual  capital  of  Forth.  But  we  are  thankful 
that  he  tells  us  of  the  markets,  and  the  prices  of  agricul- 
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tural  commodities,  down  to  7jd.  for  a  goose.  He  found 
South  Wexford  speaking  a  "  sort  of  Saxon  language  peculiar 
to  themselves,  without  any  of  them  understanding  Irish." 
At  Bargy  he  found  "  the  vilest  husbandry,  which  con- 
sisted in  exhausting  the  land  by  successive  corn  crops/' 
They  got  7-10  barrels  of  wheat  from  an  acre,  and  15-17 
barrels  of  oats.  Farms  were  from  40  to  100  acres.  Part 
of  Shelmalier  was  inhabited  by  Quakers,  "  rich  men,  good 
farmers,  very  cunning." 

Enough  flax  was  sown  for  their  own  use.  Leases 
generally  were  for  three  lives  or  for  31  years.  No  doubt 
the  prevalence  of  leases  here  accounted  in  some  degree 
for  the  prosperity  noted  by  Young.  In  Connaught  as 
late  as  i860,  Father  Lavelle  in  his  book  "  The  Irish  Land- 
lords since  the  Revolution,"  writes,  "  a  leased  farm 
amongst  us  in  Connaught  is  as  rare  as  a  fossile  of  the 
megalotherian  kind."  Young  found  a  farm  of  70  acres 
in  Forth  owned  by  4  families  ;  the  farm  carrying  16  cows, 
20  horses,  80  sheep  and  60  swine.  The  farmers  lived  very 
comfortably  and  happily.  The  poor  ate  barley  bread, 
pork,  herrings,  and  potatoes.  Every  creek  on  the  coast 
had  four  or  five  boats  for  herring  fishing  ;  the  herrings 
being  barrelled  by  the  Wexford  merchants  for  the  West 
Indies. 

***** 

A  cabin  (he  spells  it  with  two  b's)  and  an  acre  of  land 
attached  were  rented  for  £3.  This  carried  a  cow,  some 
pigs  and  produced  plenty  of  potatoes.  The  yield  from 
the  cow  was  1  cwt.  of  butter  at  42/-,  and  1  cwt.  of  cheese 
at  25/- ;  so  that  when  the  rent  was  paid  the  cottier  was 
7/-  to  the  good  as  regards  the  yield  from  the  cow.  The 
boys  went  to  Newfoundland  (uum  at\  eirc)  in  May, 
and  returned  in  October,  bringing  home  from  £15  to  £24. 
The  double  journey  cost  £4  10s.  The  nature  and  extent 
of  this  migration  of  the  people  of  the  South  Coast  to  New- 
foundland should  in  itself  furnish  material  for  an  interest- 
ing paper.  We  find,  for  instance,  that  a  Father  D.  Kelly, 
a  Wexford  priest,  ordained  in  1795,  spent  seven  years  in 
the  Newfoundland  Mission.  More  than  probable  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Forth  dialect  was  necessary  in  the  colony, 
and  we  know  that  the  poet  Donncadh  Ruadh,  whose  fine 
song  "  t^n-enuic  Cin^nn  0,"  is  known  to  most  people 
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in  Ferguson's  fine  translation  ("  The  Fair  Hills  of  Holy 
Ireland"),  sang  songs  in  taverns  at  St.  John's.  In  an 
article  on  "  Newfoundland"  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
we  find  that  in  1874  the  most  numerous  sect  of  the  island 
population  was  the  Roman  Catholic.  As  to  the  parent 
country  of  these  colonists  the  article  merely  states  "  The 
Roman  Catholic  portion  are  descended  from  Irish 
emigrants." 

#       *       He       *  * 

On  the  way  to  Wexford  from  Forth,  Young  noticed 
men  and  women  wearing  straw  hats.  The  leading  hotel 
in  Wexford  town  was  the  King's  Arms,  and  14  or  15  small 
ships  were  in  the  port.  He  travelled  from  Wexford  to 
Gorey  (Gowry)  by  crossing  the  ferry  and  taking  the  road 
through  Wells.  Lord  Courtown  he  found  a  good  farmer. 
It  was  at  Courtown  he  saw  the  first  field  of  turnips  in 
Ireland,  and  there  he  found  the  finest  wheat  in  the  country. 
He  saw  a  large  congregation  at  the  Protestant  Church  and 
adds  in  his  quaint  English  "  this  is  not  often  the  case  in 
Ireland  out  of  a  mass-house."  As  usual,  Young  never 
inquires  as  to  Gorey  being  the  capital  of  the  Protestant 
plantation  of  James  I.,  nor  does  he  seem  to  know  why  the 
Courtown  family  supplanted  the  more  loyal  Jacobean 
Fishers. 

Rents  around  Gorey  varied  from  10/-  to  30/-  an  acre  : 
average  15/-  to  20/-.  A  good  deal  of  the  mountain  land 
was  set  (probably  to  Catholics)  at  3/-  an  acre.  These 
small  farmers — Young  ever  praises  their  industry — im- 
prove it  with  lime  brought  from  Carlow,  25  Irish  miles 
distant.  When  improved  the  land  is  rented  at  16/-, 
doubtless  lest,  like  Baron  Foster's  tenants,  the  Wexford 
peasant  should  grow  wanton,  and  lose  his  proper  sense  of 
subserviency.  "  Rents  all  round  are  rising  during  the 
past  15  years,"  he  tells  us.  He  speaks  of  Mr.  Ram's 
finely  wooded  park  near  the  town.  The  first  Ram  was 
a  Protestant  Bishop.  W7hether  he  was  typical  of  his 
class  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  judging  by  the  extent 
and  fertility  of  his  wide  demesne.  Young  does  not  refer 
to  Swifte's  caustic  apology  for  the  character  of  these 
ecclesiastical  gentry  of  the  18th  century.  They  were, 
he  sarcastically  informs  us,  Houndslow  Heath  highway- 
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men  who  had  assumed  the  offices  and  robes  of  the  real 

bishops  murdered  by  the  highwaymen. 

***** 

When  one  computes  the  appallingly  high  rents  in  those 
black  days  of  tyranny — 30/-  an  acre  when  meat  sold  at 
2d.  a  pound — one  understands  the  rage  that  inspired 
Swift's  dreadful  satire,  "  a  plea  for  the  better  use  of  Irish 
children,"  (b)  wherein  he  pleads  that  they  should  be  fattened, 
and  killed,  and  salted,  and  exported  to  feed  the"  good 
English,  stipulating  that  the  choicest  should  be  reserved 
for  the  Irish  landlords,  seeing  that  the  latter  had  already 
eaten  the  parents.  One  does  not  wonder  at  Young's 
statement  that  the  "  Whiteboys  were  violent  for  about 
three  months  in  1775,  but  suppressed  immediately  by  the 
spirited  association  of  the  gentlemen."  So  their  sons 
gave  trouble  to  the  "  spirited"  gentry  some  23  years  later, 
just  as  those  children  who  survived  the  gentry-created 
famine  of  1847  seized  weapons  to  avenge  their  starved- 
to-death  kith  and  kin,  when  of  age  to  do  so. 

sfs      sfc      sfc      jjc  *fc 

Young  observed  some  improvements  since  the  fall  of 

the  Stuarts  in  1746.     A  close  eye  was  kept  on  Wexford 

sympathizers  with  this  hapless  House.     We  find  Bishop 

Sweetman  of  Ferns  arrested  in  175 1  for  favouring  the 

Pretender.     "  He  never  knew  of  Captain  Sullivan  who 

was  reported  to  have  visited  Father  Cannon,  P.P.,  of 

Ferns.     This  latter  priest  was  charged  with  enlisting  for 

the  Pretender."     So  Dr.  Sweetman  stated.      It  would 

be  interesting  to  know  who  this  Captain  Sullivan  was. 

Was  he  the  same  General  O'Sullivan,  one  of  the  great 

broken  Kerry  families,  who  shared  all  the  calamities  of 

the  Scotch  campaign  with  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart, 

and  who  finally  succeeded  in  smuggling  the  Prince  from 

the  Hebrides  to  France  ?     Rest  their  souls,  these  daring 

and  spirited  Irish  braves  of  the  18th  century. 

***** 

The  cottages  of  the  tenants  had  one  room  only,  wretch- 
edly furnished,  "in  very  many  consisting  only  of  a  pot 
for  boiling  their  potatoes,  a  bit  of  a  table,  and  one  or  two 

(6)  The  full  title  of  Swift's  Essay  is  :— 

"  A  modest  proposal  for  preventing  the  children  of  the  poor  from  becoming 
a  burden  to  their  parents  ,J 
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broken  stools  ;  beds  are  not  found  universally  ;  the  family 
lying  on  straw,  equally  partook  of  by  cows,  calves  and 
pigs."  Young  was  puzzled  to  understand  the  apparent 
happiness  of  the  people  under  these  conditions,  and  adds, 
"  When  I  see  the  people  of  a  country,  in  spite  of  political 
oppression,  with  well  formed  bodies,  and  their  cottages 
swarming  with  children  ;  when  I  see  their  men  athletic, 
and  their  women  beautiful,  I  know  not  how  to  believe 
them  subsisting  on  an  unwholesome  food."  He  also 
noticed  that  the  people  dressed  respectably  in  black  or 
dark  blue  on  Sundays. 

If  Young  quietly  called  at  the  mass-house  outside  Gorey 
and  understood  the  confidential  Gaelic  discourse  of  the 
Continental  educated  Parish  Priest,  Father  Shalloe,  to 
his  congregation,  he  would,  perhaps,  have  seen  why  the 
penal  conditions  failed  to  brutalize  the  beaten  Catholics. 
Irish  was  the  speech  of  the  home,  the  language  of  brotherly 
relationship  among  the  members  of  the  flock.  English 
was  for  the  landlord  and  all  the  train  of  the  gall-phuic. 
The  people  spoke  not  only  in  two  languages  but  in  two 
voices — the  truth  in  Irish,  but  when  using  English  to  the 
hated  masters  the  moral  code  was  not  quite  so  binding. 
"  It  would  be  a  sin,"  answered  an  old  man  who  saw  the 
Penal  Laws  at  work,  "  to  tell  lies  in  Irish,"  but,  he  added, 
(an  obvious  exception)  "  not  so  if  you  were  speaking  in 
English  to  the  foreigners."  The  mass-house  was  the 
centre  of  all  the  spiritual  life  in  which  the  peasants  lived, 
moved,  and  had  their  being.  The  Priest  gave  the  whole 
flock  certain  secrets  which  were  sacredly  kept.  Young 
noticed  in  quaint  English  that  neither  "  threat  nor  reward 
would  induce  them  to  betray  the  secret  or  person  of  a 
man.  They  are  inviolable  in  their  secrecy,  and  inevitable 
in  their  resentment." 

5fC         3fC         3|C  SfC 

Doubtless,  Wexfordmen  were  among  the  listeners  of 
Donncadh  Ruadh  (above-mentioned)  when  he  delighted 
a  mixed  audience  in  a  tavern  at  St.  John's,  Newfoundland, 
with  his  double-languaged  song,  "  As  I  was  walking  one 
evening  late."  The  last  stanza  commenced  : — 
"  Come,  drink  a  health,  boys,  to  Royal  Georgie, 

Our  chief  commander,  tu^  en-outs  Ctuorc  "  ! 

The  sting  is  in  the  last  three  words  "rut*  atvouis  ci^orC 
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(may  Christ  forbid  !  ),  and  in  the  next  two  Irish 
lines  he  appeals  to  those  who  understood  him  to  offer 
prayers  to  the  Virgin  Mother  for  the  destruction  of  the 
armies  of  the  aforementioned  King.  The  fifth  and  sixth 
lines  aver  that 

"  Well  fear  no  cannon  nor  war's  alarm 
While  noble  George  shall  be  our  guide." 

and  so  on.  We  can  picture  the  delight  of  the  Newfound- 
land Gaels  when  they  heard  the  English  soldiers  cheering 
this  loyal  lyric. 

***** 

It  took  generations  of  brave  men  to  break  the  fetters 
so  carefully  forged  by  this  highly  efficient  colony  of  "  motley 
adventurers" — of  Davitts  and  Mitchell's  and  Daviss  and 
Parnells.  The  race  survives  ,  breaking  up  the  last  of 
the  barricades  of  the  foreigners,  while  of  the  pampered 
but  vanishing  settlers,  a  recent  writer,  an  Englishman 
too,  has  written  : — "  How  can  one  conceive  destiny  en- 
trusting her  lofty  functions  to  a  race  (like  the  Irsh  gentry) 
whose  vision  was  limited  to  graft ;  who,  stirred  into 
momentry  life  by  the  breath  of  Grattan's  great  spirit, 
clutched  power  for  a  while,  only  to  sell  their  trust  for  monev 
before  they  rattled  into  the  decay  of  the  Encumbered 
Estates'  Courts.  For  them  alone  in  Ireland  tradition 
is  sterile ;  inheriting  nothing  they  engender  nothing,  save 
when  one  has  left  his  class  and  affiliated  to  the  Gaelic 
civilization."  "  They  have  rotted  from  the  land," 
writes  O'Grady,  "  without  a  brave  action  or  a  brave  word." 
Sigerson,  addressing  one  of  them  in  dignified  verse,  re- 
cords : — 

"  You  came  a  cuckoo  guest,  and  then  behold 
Falls  the  fair  fabric  in  a  Nation's  grave. 
Hate,  ousting  love,  makes  barren  all  you  crave, 
Your  triumphs  ?  emptied  fanes  and  ruins  cold  ! 
Her  soil,  not  soul,  you  seized.     This,  o'er  your  rage, 
Glowed  thro'  the  stormdark  and  anew  appears 
To  build  the  Zion  of  her  splendid  years  ! 


UomAf  T).  O'Sidnoit),  "oo  Ssfiob. 


A  lon^AncAC  SArhf  ai-o  a  b'eA"6  6.  T)o  bi  jjfiAn  Seat  An  tfleitltft 
A5  tonnn  At)  50  ce  bf  Af  scionn  A$uf  nnn-ne  A5  "oeAnAm  tAf 
$UAtAinn  Cnuic  t>f\i  cun  ceACC  Af  At1  b^ft*  6  'n  "ocAob  teAf. 

Cf  AOCCA,  tA£  A£Uf  Af  f  AC-tAf  T>0  blC-mAf  nUA1f  "DO  Sf  OlfeAttlAf  An  pAlfC 

tfiin  mbnA  aca  in  a  fuibe  Af  An  muttAC  A$uf  t)o  b'e  An  ceAt)  f  ux>  "oo 
f  nneAmAf  ni  Sinn  "£ein  -oo  CAiteAtn  mAf  Af  An  bp6"o  mbog  A5  AtpAt)  An 
Aeif  mitif  A$uf  A5  tei^mc  Af  fgifce.  "O'a  Aitne  "oo  bi  An  sAifoin  fin 
m  a  fAib  A"OAm  An  uAin  a  cfuicui£eA"6  An  "oomAn,  bA  "beACAif  *oo 
Abeit  m'of  Aitne  nA  muttAC  Cnuic  bfi  tA  jfeme  1T)eitim  Aguf  An  fpeif 
5An  pcAmAtt  Agup  saoC  bos  ^n  "°e  **»te  botA-b  t>'a  fei"oeAt>  50 
1eifceArhAit  AniA|\-Ant)eAf .  .Ac  ni  cun  tui§e  "oo  tAinigeAmAf.  Cuif 
SeA$An  6  fin  m  luriiAt  T>om  $An  mbf  An  moitte. 

"  -dtumn  !  "  A|\f '  eifeAn  "  tlf  AitneACc  50  nz\  e  !  "  T)'eifi$eAf  Af 
teAt  uitmn.  *Oo  bi  pe  in  a  feAfArii,  a  "bpc-m  teif  nA  pteibab  Agup  e  Ag 
peucAinc  0  t>eAf  Ap  CAfmAn. 

"  xXgup  ca*o  mAf  $eAtl  Af  An  "ocAob  tuAi*6  ?  "  Af  f a  mif e,  A5  eipi£e 
A5uf  A5  *oul' 1m  f  eAf  Atfi  te  n-A  Coip. 

"O'lompuiSeAtnAH  te  ceite.  t>feA$  !  xStumn  !  Hi  pei-oif  te  p ocAit, 
puAp,  jAn  AnAm,  piccuif  "oo  "beAnAtn  -oe  fAt)Afc  mAf  An  f  At>Afc  fAn  t>o 
bi  teA^tA  AmAt  pumn.    TMpeAb  1  tAf  pb-cupAin  CAtmAn  "oo  bfomAp. 

CAtt  Af   An    tAlrfl    Cte   "DO    bi    C6AT)    CAOt  A1f151T>  A5  fit  1  bf OtAC  A^ttf 

A5  ceACc  AmAC  A5  nA  coittcib,  A^uf  A5  teAtnti^At)  6  "6eAf  50  bAite 
CAfmAin.  A  AbA  "OiUf  !  A  Stimce  CAfmAin  !  Gifi$eAnn  nA  ftnAomce 
in  a  ftuAiguc  m  mcmn  An  CAfmAnAi$  Af  x>'  f eiCfmc.  X)o  b'e  130  beut 
An  cuAn,  min,  f ocAif  fAn  Am  f ax>  6  guf  f eotAt)  nA  tonxjA  if ueAC  Ann  6 
5AC  Aifx>  nA  n-euf6pA.    IfceAC  Annfo  "oo  tAimg  Af  "ocuif  cfeix>eAiti 

TofA  Cfl'OfC  fAf  Af  tAmi5  pA"OfA15  nAOtfltA  f6m  AJVJf  fAf  Af  tAfAt)  An 

ceme  nernie  fin  -oo  fCAip  a  foittfe  Af  puAiT)  An  ■oorhAin  A^tif  -oo 
tAf f Ain5  nA  mitce  pAgAnAi$  o  t)Of CAT)Af  An  rm-cf eTonn  50  tA  geAt  An 
f iof-Cf ei*oirn  uAfAit,  "oo  mum  Af  StAnuigteOif  a  "o'putAins  An  pAif  Cun 
pnn-ne  "oo  fAbAit.  Sa  Ce6  ceAf Ait)e  a  UngeAnn  Af  An  ^cuAf  eifigeAnn 
piccuifi  nA  n-Aimfife  aca  CAicce  Aguf  Cimi-o  f caca  tonj  Ag  "Ofui-oim 
if  ceAC  cun  An  CAtAit).  ton^A  f  eotCA  Aguf  bAi-o  f  auia,  ton^A  f  a"oa  A^uf 
bAi-o  gAifi-oe,  cuiT)  acu  gteAfCA  50  "oeAf  Aguf  cutd  acii  CAitce  te  b-Aoif 
Y  te  b-obAif .  Seo  ceAnn  acu,  bAX>  m6f,  f  a"oa  "oub,  fAtAC  A5  ■oeAnAm 
ifceAC  te  f  uAt)Af  teAt-c6At)  mAi*oe-f  Am  a  pe. 


ctiAtnOTM  T)OTtmxyi$  ah  rhutLAC  Cntnc  t>nf 


SeACCriiAin  6  foin  "o'fAs  fe  CAtAtt  t)fifcot  te  tiAtAC  feAf  65  4 
$oiT>eAb  Af  f  uait>  cife  ha  bf eAtAnnAi$  bi$e  Cun  iad  t>o  -Oiot  Af  AohaC 
CAfmAin  te  CAoifeACAib  UugeAn.  £eAf  lAroiji,  fioCrhAife  aca  m^^ 
CAipcin  Af  411  mbAD  f  o  Aguf  if  pocrhAf  teif  ah  puifeAnn  aca  p6  h-a 
rmACc.  1f  mb  ihaUaCc  4  CuifeAb  Aif  CAtt.  1f  mb  bAincfeAbAC  bocc  a 
Cohhaic  4  hiaC  65  L&roijt  "o'  4  fCUAbAb  45  ha  fopAifib  Agtif  if  mb 
CAoifeAC  cfeun  A-buirij  1  tAf  n4  ti-ortCe  te  ctAibeAm  ah  CAipcin  4f  A 
fgbf  haC,  A^uf  X)o  Cuif ,  te  neAf  c  a  AnAit  t)eifinig,  a  hiaUaCc  "oeAfg  Af 
ha  feAfAib  fiAbAine,  poCmAife  a  mAifb  beAn  a  Cteibe,  a  toifg  a 
tf  ofj;An  Aguf  a  $01-0  a  CtAnn  05  uai*>.  Ua  f  Aitce  f  oime,  AriiCAc,  Af 
AonAC  CAftnAw  "  nA  ^cuAncd  CAfCA."    euf  bAit>  feAf  65  do  bi  Af 

CAOIf eACAlb  IA1$111  Le  fADA  AgUf  CA1T)  A5  CfUIHnitljAt)  Af  £AC  A1f  T>  1H"01U 

ie  ruit  50  mbeit)  a  tAn  65ATIA15  te  p4§Ait  Af  ati  aohaC. 

Seo  cugAinn  bA-o  eite  t>o  ciinij;  o'n  1o"OAit  te  co§a  $aCa  eutMij 
A5uf  5^Ca  fio"OA.    t)eib  bfAiceAnnA  nuAbA  te  feicnnc  A5  An 

bpeif  mbf  1  "oteAriiAin  ha  Rio§  1  mbtiAtmA  Aguf  beib  nA  "oacahha  if 
■oeife  Af  CAdf  eACAib  "U1  CinnfeAttAig.  -Ac  ctnceAnn  ati  ceb  AntiAf  Afif 
Anoif  Aguf  ni  feixnf  tmn  ha  "oubA  ih  a  ton^Aib  Cojai-O  n6  ha 

ponn-tjAitt  in  a  tonsAib  seAtA,  jjtebibce  "o'f  eicrinc,  AC  ca  Af  gcf  oibce 
tin  "oe  Cebt  ha  SeAn-Aimfife  Aguf  ah  h-ihcihh  tAn  *oe  piccuinib  ha 
bpteAt)  A^uf  ha  gtCine,  ha  tAoCnAt)  A^ur  ha  bpeAH-tfleun  a  CorfiHuijeAt) 
in  £ihihh  f  ah  ah  tAHnig  ah  Sachah  50  Conn-oue  ah  RiAbAC  y a-o  b. 

An  ah  "ocAob  tAin-teAf  "oe'n  bAite  x>o  biox)  coittce  Caihh,  coittce 
ha  n-OHAOi  'f  nA  fAOi.  xNnnfo  "oo  -oeineAt)  ah  ceApCAtt  haohiCa  Aguf 
x>'  ADuigeA-b  ah  ceme  nuAin  *oo  bi  ha  fAgAinc  pa^ahaCa  a^  opppAit 
io-6bAinc  Cun  a  n-oeite  bneige,  Aguf  a$  gui-be  ohca  buAt)  x>o  tAbAinc 
x>db  fA  CaC  hC  fAoinreACc  -o'  |rA$Aitc  o'n  ^AtAn.     HaC  pCi-oin  iat) 

X)'feiCfinC  AHOIf,  A  bpeAf CgA,  pADA,  tlAtA,  A  n-AjATOte  UAlbneACA  AgUf 

a  gcuinp  CAotA,  x>ineACA,  x>Aome  iiitne,  6ineAnnAig,  pe  gun  pAgAnAig 
pem  iat). 

A^uf  AnnfAn  tiAn-teAf  aca  ceAC-TTIunnA  te  ha-Oahc  ah  bAite  bi^ 
CA^Ann  fmAomce  eite,  fmAomce  Anoif  "oe  gtOife  CA^tAife  nA 
n-6ineAnn  huaih  "oo  bi  pnionnfAi  nA  n-eonpA  A5  ceACc  50  "oci  h-ah 

fCOltCAHHAlb    AgUf   Ag   gUlbe  AH   Af    H-eAfbulJ  fAJAIfC    HAOHltA  A£Uf 

HiuinceOifi  teigeAncA  "oo  Cuf  CuCa.  "pumn  X)ifeAC  aca  CAffAig 
HA-n-6m,  f 01U5  pajahaC  b'fei*oif .  1f  "oeACAif  a  fA-0  m-oiu  cax>  1  An 
obAif  -oo  biot)  Af  pubAt  Ainn  fAn  Am  pA*o  6.  Ca  ah  Atcdf  mbf  te 
peicfinc  C'n  aic  feo  AC  hi  f.ei*oif  An  CAfn  aua  Af  An  -ocAob  ciAf 
•o'feicfmc.  ITIeAfAnn  cui-o  "oe  fnA  "OAomib  teijeAncA,  50  fAib 
Cotiif ce  ah  rhof  no  iot-fcoit  pAgAnAC  Annf o.  Hi  f eAX)Af Aimit),  51b  50 
bfint  cuAifim  A^Ainn  50  fAib  a  tAn  "oiob  m  6ifmn  te  tmn  CuaCa 
■oe  "DAnAn  Aguf  50  fAib  a  gCAit  1  n-of AoibeACc  Aguf  m  eAtAbAm  m 
Aifoe  Af  fut)  An  "oorhAm. 

Hiof  fiA  Annfon  ifeA-b  bAite  Haoihi  AbbAin,  feutc  $eAt  eite, 
■oo  fitt  a  foittfe  Af  ah  eA^tAif,  aC  ni  fei-oif  Kof-ltliC-Ufeoin 
■o'peicfinc.  Ua  CAff A15  Lorn  Hi  t)f om  f a  Cf Uge  eADAf aihh  pem  Aguf 
An  bAite  mbf  fin.  Siux>  tiAf  An  "DeAfbA  fA  nsteAnn,  gCAot  gcoittceAC 
f ah  a  tA^Ann  O'n  t>caod  tAtt  "oe  fnA  fteiocib  A5uf  a  teigeAnn  ifceAC 
fA  bfAif^e  mbf  Cfib  Aiffe  nA  sfeme.     Cfib  nA  fteibdb  AnnfAn 
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piceAnn  An  botAp  50  CACAip-t©CA  cpm  beApnA  SC0U05.  beAnnACc 
•oe  Le  h-AinmneACA  nA  tAocpAt)  cp6t>A  4  CuAit)  cplt)  An  beApnAin  pAn  1 
mbli4t)Ain  *>uib  a  b-occ  T>eA5  'f  ceicpe  piciT),  "ootAp  'nA  scporocib,  a 
gcuipp  LA5,  CAicce  Agup  piop  acu  nAC  pAib  in*oAn  "061b  ac  An  'DApA  teAC 
■o'  a  tislAot>-CAtA  T)o  ComlionA-O.  "  buAit)  n6  bAp  "  A-oeApAix>ip.  beit, 
■oo  ceip  An  buAt)  optA  A5up  nl  pAib  itroAn  "0610  AnnpAn  ac  An  bAp.  Ac 
A5  fa£aiL  bAtp  -ooib  puApAt>Ap  t>A  beACA  nuA-6.  beAtA  Ap  neAtn  lmeApj; 
nA  mAipcipi  Aj;up  nA  tAoCpAt).  a  "o'  imci£  pompA  A5UT  beAtA  in  ucc  A^up 
1  scpoit)Cib  peAp  6ipeAnn-beAtA  a  riiAippi-6  50  "oci  tA  nA  bpeice. 

TM't  ceAnncAp  niop  Aitne  pA  "oomAin  nA  An  ceAnncAp  fin  6  Cttt- 
Aine  m6p  "ocimpAt  50  bunct6it)i5.  1  n^AC  pApoipce  cA  fttrb  eigm  a 
mbAmneAnn  teip  An  c-peAn  Aimpip.  UA  coitt  An  cpputA  nAT>mCA  itAp 
An  ceAnncAin.  "OA  mbA  pei*oip  not  An  cpAo$Ait  t)o  cap  At)  CAp  n*  Aip  "6a 
mite  bliAt)Am  Agup  cuAip-o  -oo  CAbAipc  An  An  gcoitt,  cat>  e  An  c-Acpu$At> 
a  mbeAt)  Ain  ?  1  gcoittce  CAipn  "oo  bi'ot)  nA  *opAoi  'p  nA  p aoi  Agup  pe 
tneix)  "oiob  "oo  bi  1  gCApn  x>o  bi  niop  mo  nA  An  meix>  fin  Annf o. 

"  plot)  nA  gCAon  Annfiut)  ca  tAm  teAC 
tTlAp  An  ■ooinceA'6  puit  nA  f  An  £eAp." 

"Oo  bi  SeAn  A5  CAbAipc  pe  Kof c-caca  buACAitti  CopCAi-6  An  pot)  nA 
gCAon  "o*  peicpmc  "oo.  T)o  b'e  An  Aic  bA  "oitpe  "06  e.  Aj;up  "oom  pein 
teip,  if  "oOca.  Agup  ni  n-ionsnAt)  f  An.  Annf  An  a  f  uit>eAnn  pe  lorn, 
gAnb,  cAnnAigeAC,  mAp  gAp-OA  An  An  *"OAite  mbeAg  feo  AgAtnn-ne, 
a  Co*otui$eAnn  50  compOnx>AniAit  An  bntJACA  nA  StAinge.  teimeAnn  An 
5cnoiT>te  A5  p eACAinc  Ain.  TIac  bp uit  puit  An  pinf eAn  pop  in  a  cne  Ajup 
nA  pneAbAnn  ppfti"©  nA  p'f1nr,e-  Spni-o  nA  bpiof-n5Aet)At,  Agup  ppnix) 
nA  SAoinpeACcA.  Ha  pneAbAnn  piA*o,  bed,  bniogniAn  Ap  nA  cAn- 
fAigeACAib  SApbA  Cun  puAt)Ain  "oo  Ctif  puinn,  Cun  neAnc  "oo  tAbAipc 
•ouinn  A^up  Cun  cAbnugAt)  tmn,  ctAnn  -oitip  CApmAin.  pA  tpoi*o  "OeApg 
Ap  pon  An  -ocipe,  Ap  pon  Ap  gcpei-oim  Ajup  Ap  pon  Ap  nt)iA.  XX  1npe- 
CoptAit),  a  $pAt>  5a  mo  6poit>e  !  Hi  pAib  cu  piAm  gAn  pAgAipc  nAomtA. 
gAn  piop-pip  tne^nA,  gAn  mnA  geAtA,  5Aot)UlocA  pAn  Aimpip  aca  CAitce 
A^up,  te  cognAm  ^pt)-Tlio$  nA  tigpAp,  ni  n-e  m  otCAp  a  beit>  cu  A5 
cuicim  a6  A5  eipije  1  t>\:eAX)AY  1  ngAC  Am  piACCAnAip  50  -oci  50  rnbeit) 
Aipting  nA  pAp-peAp  be6  Agup  bpi'ogmAp  pe  $p6m,  bpeAg  lonnpAi$  Ap 
pAoippe. 

Agup  mo  cpoit)e  tu  teip  a  f  eApnA  Ttloip  nA  Hio$.  AnnpAn  acA  cu 
pe  pcAt  Steibe  buit>e  mAp  a  Cim  cu  Anoip.  CA  pAltAi  An  cpeAn- 
CAipteAm  bpipce  in*oiu  ac  ni  n&t)AT>An  mAp  pin  m  Aimpip  "OiApmuxjA  nA 
n^AU.  t)A  UoncA  An  CAipteAn  An  oit)Ce  pm  a  p6pAt>  "OiApmui-o  Agup 
in$eAn  An  ^p-o-Kiog.  t)A  bpeAj  e  An  ceot  Ann,  bA  tAi*oip  e  An  pion,  bA 
tne^n  iax>  nA  LAocpAit)e  Agup  bA  jeAt  ia"o  nA  mnA-uAipte  An  uAip  a  tug 
Ttf  tAigeAn  pleAt)  plACAmhAit,  cun  onopA  "oo  tAbAipc  "oo  CuacaI  pein. 
tuigeAnn  "OiApmuiT)  mx)iu  pA  cpeAn-poitig  Ap  An  "ocAob  tuAit)  "oe'n  bAite 
aC  ni"  tuijeAnn  An  peAlt  com  bog  te  n-A  cnAmAib.  Hi  l&bAnz&n  441mm 
5An  cuimniu$At)  Ap  a  peACA  Agup  gAn  mAttACc  "oo  cup  teip.  -Agup 
ni  tAbAppAp  50  "oci  50  mbeit)  6ipe  mop  gAn  piAn  nA  top^  ^on  pspiop- 

OX)OpA  JAttOA. 


"  1146  cnuA§  e,"  AnpA  SeA$An,  "  50  scAitpimit)  -out  AbAile. 
"O'pAnpAmn  Annpo  50  ceAnn  f eACcriiAme  Ag  mACcnAtn  An  An  pAog.tl  aca 
CAitce.  1n  aic  mAn  f  eo  mAp  a  bpuil  nAt)Anc  Ap  Ap  "Quip  A^Ainn  Agup 
mAp  Ap  pei"Oip  mAipceAnnA  ah  botAip  a  piublui5  Ap  rhAtAip,  -o'peicpmc 
50  5LAT1  poieip,  eipigeAnn  pmAomce  im'  Aigne  nic  peit>ip  iiom 
leigmc  Led.  Uuisim-pe  Annpo  cionnup  if  penoip  le  peAp  a  beAta  -oo 
tAt>Aif  c  50  m<Ml  nd  50  h-obAnn,  p6  poluip  ati  lAe  nO  in-oopca-OAp  tia 
h-oit>ce  Ap  f on  cipe  mAp  i  peo  aca  A^Ainn-ne.  Ha  CAbAppAinn  peACc 
mile  beAtA  cun  Ap  scbmACc  nAipiunca  -o'pA^Ait  Ap  Aip  !  peuc  Ap  An 
•ocip  rm  !  '  Seot-o  nA  pMpge '  a  bAipc  an  pile  1,  Asup  50  ■oerniin  nl't 
Aon  cp  eot>  mAp  f." 

^5uf  5°  "oe-d|\DtA  "oo  bi  An  ce.Apc  Aije.  pe  f oillp e  nA  spSme  A$up 
1  45  -otal  pe.  x>o  bi  nA  coillue  mAp  cnAkipi  bin,  Ainigit)  A$up  uime,  nA 
b-Aibne  map  pibini  4^151*0  ceAmgAilce  opc.A,  Agup  nA  cnAipi  le  n-a 
pibini  in  a  luit>e  An  eAT>AC  mbp  loVOAfcAC  in  al  pAib  5AC  *OAt  niop  -oeipe 
nA  a  ceile.  T)'pAnALmAp  A5  peACAinc  Aip  Aigup  ^5  mACcnAm  An  peAt> 
ibpAT>  -Agup  An  *oeineA-0  t>'  iompui£eAmAp  gAn  pocAl  a  n4t)  Agup  *oo 
tAngAm^n  50  mall  ^nu^  An  c^piLn  x>oirhm  gun  ppoipe-Amap  an  bbtAp 
Apip.  Tlion  lAbn^mAn  mAp  t>o  bi  4p  scpoit)ce  pb-Uin  le  n-a  pmAomcib 
a  xJuipijeAkt)  lonncAk  Agup  t>o  b'e  An  pmAOineAm  bA  mo  "oiob  50  leip  nA- 
mA  bi  Aomne  1  gCApmAn  ode  pAib  SpA-b  Aige  -o'a  tin  bA  ceApc  "oo 
cnAtnbnA  t>o  CAiiCeArii  An  mullAC  Cnuic  t)ni  Ia  gneine  meitim  A^gup  An 
$aloC  AniAp-AnueAip. 
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(1821-1826). 

By  REV.  P.  A.  DOYLE,  O.S.A. 

T  is  hoped  that  under  the  good  auspices  of  Ui 
Ceinsellaigh  Historical  Society  a  number  of 
meagre  traditions  throughout  Co.  Wexford  will 
be  more  fully  and  correctly  informed  by  docu- 
mentary evidence,  writings  of  one  kind  or 
another,  that  in  the  course  of  heedless  years  got 
hidden  away  and  perhaps  scattered,  but  are  still 
amenable  to  patient  research.  An  instance  is  here  pre- 
sented of  a  local  memory,  comparatively  recent,  but  vague 
and  imperfect,  that  has  led  to  a  wealth  of  interesting  re- 
cords. In  the  Parish  of  Bannow,  South  Wexford,  there 
is  a  quaintly  proportioned  building  that  catches  the  eye 
of  a  stranger  on  his  way  along  the  main  road  to  Bannow 
Island.  It  is  now  the  well-kept  residence  of  a  progressive 
farmer.  Any  native  will  give  you  the  name  that  has 
remained  on  it,  "  The  Farmhouse/'  and  tell  you  that 
here,  a  long  time  ago,  there  was  a  fine  school  where  neigh- 
bouring young  men  and  others  from  far-away  parts 
gathered  together  to  learn  the  best  ways  of  tilling  the  soil 
and  of  managing  their  crops  and  stock.  He  may  add  that 
it  was  carried  on  by  a-  kindly  Protestant  clergyman,  who, 
during  his  stay  in  Bannow,  was  all  one  with  the  Priest, 
as  well  as  the  landlord,  and  got  both  to  join  him  in  many 
good  undertakings  on  behalf  of  Catholics  and  Protestants 
of  the  district. 

Further  detail  he  will  hardly  give  you.  But  you  say 
to  yourself,  if  this  is  how  the  story  was,  there  ought  be 
writing  about  it.  Then  a  little  inquiry  leads  to  certain 
pamphlets,  a  Parliamentary  Report  and  other  sources 
of  information,  the  pith  of  which,  together  with  full  re- 
ferences, we  have  pleasure  in  submitting. 
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"  MARTIN  DOYLE''  AND  BANNOW  SCHOOL. 
{vide  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  and  Dublin 
University  Magazine ,  April,  1840). 

The  founder  of  Bannow  Agricultural  School  was  Rev . 
William  Hickey,  better  known  by  his  pen-name  "  Martin 
Doyle"  (a).  Born  at  Murrah,  Co.  Cork,  in  1787,  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, he  received  the  Orders  of  his  church  in  181 1,  and 
was  appointed  to  Dunleckney,  Diocese  of  Leighlin.  There 
he  wrote  a  sympathetic  pamphlet  on  "  The  State  of  the 
Poor  in  Ireland."  In  the  spirit  of  that  writing,  charitable, 
patriotic  and  practical,  he  came  on  promotion  to  the 
Incumbency  of  Bannow  in  1820. 

There  he  found  the  new  landlord,  Mr.  Samuel  Boyce, 
hard  at  work  improving  the  condition  of  his  estate,  which, 
in  the  words  of  a  Report  of  1823,  "  was  then  in  no  forward 
state  of  civilisation."  Encumbered  and  shamefully 
neglected  it  was  a  scene  of  wretched  homesteads,  wasted 
tilth-lands  and  impassable  roads ;  its  tenantry  painfully 
struggling  to  their  feet  after  the  night-mare  of  Penal 
times.  It  was  a  lucky  day  that  brought  these  two  gentle- 
men together.  Congenial  in  many  respects,  they  were 
especially  at  one  in  desire  and  determination  to  brighten 
every  home  in  Bannow  (b). 

Amongst  other  means  adopted  by  them  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  School  of  Agriculture.  The  thought  and 
plan  was  Mr.  Hickey's.  A  free  farm  of  forty  acres  was 
given  by  Mr.  Boyce.  From  certain  funds  and  contribu- 
tions the  strangely  proportioned  building  of  the  "  Farm- 
house" was  erected  ;  school-room  on  ground  floor ;  dor- 
mitory above  it ;  sixty  feet  by  eighteen  each.  In  182 1 
school  work  was  begun.  '  Its  progress  may  be  gathered 
from  reports  and  other  records  which  we  shall  take  in 
order  : — 


[a)  He  was  father  of  the  late  Canon  Hickey,  of  Macmine  Castle,  and  grand- 
father of  Miss  Emily  Hickey,  a  distinguished  Catholic  lady  who  resided  in  London, 
and  whose  writings,  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  have  won  her  recognition  in  the 
best  literary  circles. 

(b)  Later,  in  view  of  their  praise-worthy  efforts,  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  was  presented  to  Mr.  Hickey  and  Mr.  Boyce,  and  they  were  elected 
honorary  members  of  the  Society.  This  was  Mr.  Thomas  Boyce  who,  on  coming 
of  age,  showed  himself  most  eager  and  untiring  in  the  good  work  initiated  by  his 
father  and  Mr.  Hickey. 
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Report  to  the  Farming  Society  of  Ireland  respecting  the 
Agricultural  School  of  Bannow,  Co.  Wexford,  1823. 
(Royal  Irish  Academy — Irish  Pamphlets,  No.  1284). 

This  is  a  pamphlet  of  seventeen  pages,  written  at  Bannow 
in  1823,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hickey,  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Farming  Society  of  Ireland.  It  was  submitted 
to  a  meeting  of  the  Society  at  Ballinasloe  in  October  of 
that  year.  The  number  of  resident  pupils  at  JBannow 
was  then  twenty ;  their  ages  from  thirteen  to  twenty. 
The  course  of  training  was  arranged  to  cover  an  apprentice- 
ship of  five  years,  for  which  the  fee  was  thirty  guineas, 
payable  in  advance. 


REV.  WM.  HICKEY. 


"  Exclusive  of  Mr.  Hickey's  anxious  superintendance, 
the  pupils  are  instructed  by  two  masters.  By  one,  who 
is  an  admirable  teacher,  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic 
in  all  its  branches,  mensuration,  surveying,  the  mechanical 
powers,  and  the  elements  of  chemistry  as  relating  to  agri- 
culture. He  also  lectures  from  the  most  approved  authors 
on  the  rotation  of  crops,  and  on  the  management  of  the 
garden."     This  teacher's  name  was  Mr.  Edwards. 
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"  The  second  teacher,  equally  efficient,  is  a  Scotch 
farmer  who  conducts  the  out-works  and  instructs  the 
pupils  practically  in  ploughing,  sowing,  reaping,  and  in 
the  various  operations  of  the  farm." 

"  The  modes  of  reward  and  punishment  are  judicious, 
and  the  moral  conduct  of  the  pupils  excellent.  The  reli- 
gious education  of  the  Protestants  is  carefully  attended 
to  by  Mr.  Hickey,  and  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics  by 
their  Parish  Priest.' ' 

Details  are  then  given  of  improvements  effected  on  the 
farm — of  special  crops  produced,  of  income  and  outlay. 
Statistics  are  given  of  the  acreage  of  Bannow  Parish,  of 
its  inhabitants  and  houses  and  schools  (c).  A  memorial 
is  appended  from  Mr.  Hickey  to  the  Farming  Society 
appealing  for  support  and  encouragement. 

The  Parish  Priest  of  Bannow  at  that  time  was  the  Rev. 
Edward  Murphy,  a  scholarly  and  peace-loving  man.  His 
long  pastorate  and  good  qualities  are  recalled  by  a  mural 
tablet  still  to  be  seen  at  Bally mitty.  His  co-operation 
with  Mr.  Hickey  in  the  School  of  Agriculture,  wherein 
Catholics  and  Protestants  resided  together,  was  then  a 
rare  instance  of  such  trust ;  it  was  honourable  alike  to 
him  and  to  Mr.  Hickey.  It  is  significantly  referred  to  by 
Sir  John  Newport  in  his  ovidence  given  before  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  English  House  of  Commons,  June  24th, 
1823. 

Vide  Reports  of  Select  Committees  of  House  of  Commons, 
vol.  6,  p.  103  : — 

Question — "  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  establishment 
of  any  school  for  the  purpose  of  education  and  in- 
dustry in  Co.  Wexford  ?" 

Sir  John  Newport — "  I  am — the  School  of  Bannow.  The 
plan  was  formed  by  Mr.  Hickey.  The  co-operation 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  was  very  readily 
obtained,  which  was  conceived  to  be  the  first  ob- 
stacle/' 


(c)  A  rotation  of  crops  as  carried  out  by  a  Mr.  Cullen  on  a  farm  of  thirty  acres 
is  given  in  detail.  Amongst  institutions  referred  to  is  a  fever  hospital.  This 
was  situated  near  the  gate  of  Cullenstown.  From  reference  made  to  it  by  Mr. 
Hickey  we  gather  that  the  people  were  as  slow  to  avail  of  it  as  they  are  of  the  present 
Union  Hospital. 
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Asked  whether  Bannow  was  a  solitary  instance  of  such 
a  school,  he  replied  he  knew  of  no  other.  He  assured 
the  Committee  that  other  similar  establishments  would 
be  greatly  beneficial ;  that  the  ordinary  system  of  school 
instruction  in  Ireland  without  attention  to  habits  of  in- 
dustry was  very  defective  ;  that  there  would  be  no  serious 
difficulty  in  connecting  instruction  as  given  at  Bannow 
with  "  letters/*  On  the  question  of  control  he  added, 
"  I  beg  clearly  to  be  understood  that  establishments  like 
that  of  Bannow,  though  they  ought  to  receive  assistance 
from  the  Government,  can  never  be  made  actual  establish- 
ments of  government ;  they  must  be  controlled  by  indi- 
viduals/ '  He  goes  on  to  give  account  of  the  progress 
made  by  a  boy  whom  he  had  sent  to  this  school  for  training. 

Passing  over  less  important  notices  to  be  found  in  the 
Minute  Books  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  we  now  come 
to  the  fullest  and  most  interesting  Report.  Written  the 
same  year  in  which  the  school  ceased  to  exist,  it  seems  to 
have  been  intended  as  a  monument  of  what  had  been  done 
and  as  a  reproach  for  what  might  have  been  effected  with 
more  help  and  encouragement  (d). 

Report  of  Bannow  Agricultural  School,  1826. 

(Cambridge  University  Library.    Bradshaw  Collection. 
Hib.  5.,  826). 

This  is  a  pamphlet  of  twenty-one  pages,  exclusive  of 
balance  sheets,  which  give  a  statement  of  accounts  for  the 
four  years  preceding.  Repeating  much  that  is  contained 
in  the  Report  of  1823,  it  gives  new  and  interesting  details 
regarding  : — 

(a)  Special  subjects  taught. 

(b)  Discipline  ;  method  of  reward  and  punishment. 

(c)  Time  table  for  work  and  study. 

(d)  Hours  for  meals ;  nature  of  food. 

A  past  pupil  of  the  school  was  by  this  time  installed  as 
junior  teacher.  Provision  was  made  for  the  study  of 
Botany,  Mental  Calculation  "  without  aid  of  pen  or  ink" 
was  especially  insisted  on. 

(d)  Another  Bannow  pamphlet,  bearing  the  signature  of  Mr.  Thomas  Boyce 
and  the  postal  address  of  Taghmon,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bradshaw  collection, 
Cambridge.  It  is  addressed  to  a  London  Irish  Society  and  gives  account  of  im- 
provements effected  on  the  estate  of  Bannow.  Lists  of  families  residing  in  the 
various  townlands  show  Christian  and  family  names  mainly  as  we  find  them  to-day 
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"  In  hardly  any  instance  has  corporal  punishment  been 
inflicted.  It  is  a  matter  of  heart-felt  satisfaction  that 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  pupils,  tradesmen  and  servants 
have  been  most  cordially  associated,  without,  on  either 
side,  the  least  compromise  of  principle  or  any  degree  of 
indifference  on  the  subject  of  religion.  In  no  case  what- 
ever has  there  been  a  word  expressed  or  implied  that 
could  hurt  religious  feeling/' 

Horarium  for  School  and  Manual  Work. 

6 — 8  o'c  a.m.     Manual  Work. 
8o'c  Breakfast. 

9 — 1  o'c  p.m.    Half  the  boys  at  work  ;  half  in 

school. 
1  o'c  Dinner. 

2 — 6  o'c     —    Reverse  of  Division — 9 — 1  o'c. 

"  In  Winter  the  hours  of  school  instruction  are  before 
breakfast  and  after  sunset,  when  many  of  the  neighbouring 
peasantry,  free  of  charge,  attend  with  anxious  regularity." 
Then  follows  an  interesting  account  of  in-door  occupations 
in  wet  weather  ;  of  a  system  of  Merit  Tickets  by  which 
boys  were  enabled  to  earn  pocket-money  as  the  reward  of 
industry  and  earnestness ;  of  judgment  books  carefully 
written  up  by  the  Rev.  Managers  and  submitted  to  the 
boys'  parents  ;  of  the  destiny  and  success  of  past  pupils. 
A  short  notice  of  Dietary  has  a  social  interest : — 

Breakfast         •••    Stirabout  and  milk. 

Dinner  Potatoes  and  milk ;  occasionally 

bread  and  soup. 
On  Sundays  and  Thursdays,  meat 

and  vegetables. 
Supper  As  at  dinner,  but  never  meat. 

It  was  the  strong,  wholesome  diet  of  the  generality  of 
Irish  people  at  that  time. 

Very  soon  after  this  Report  was  issued  the  School  was 
discontinued  and  William  Hickey  went  from  Bannow  to 
the  Rectory  of  Kilcormick.  The  causes  of  its  failure  were 
many,  the  chief  being  that  the  grants  and  contributions 
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which  enabled  him  to  begin  so  well  were  withheld  when 
there  was  best  promise  of  success.  Disappointed,  but  not 
discouraged,  he  continued  throughout  a  long  and  worthy 
life,  the  good  work  of  instructing  and  encouraging  the 
tillers  of  the  soil.  As  at  Bannow,  when  he  assumed  his 
his  pen-name  to  be  as  one  of  its  own  people,  so  at  Kilcor- 
mick,  at  Wexford,  at  Mulrankin,  his  pen  was  ever  busy 
on  those  little  booklets — "  Hints' '  he  called  them — which 
treat  in  a  homely  way  and  convincing  way  of  the.  various 
aspects  and  needs  of  country  life :  Gardening,  Irish 
Cottagers,  The  Agricultural  Labourer,  Education,  Tem- 
perance— of  all  these  and  a  host  of  kindred  subjects,  which, 
after  God  and  the  duties  of  his  ministry,  were  the  heart- 
throbbings  of  "  Martin  Doyle." 


There  is  much  information  about  past  Irish  Farming  Societies  in  Dr.  Berry's 
History  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  (1915).  That  Society  was  founded  in  1731, 
and  began  to  publish  its  "  Proceedings"  in  1764.  These  "  Proceedings"  are  a  mine 
of  information  about  the  past  history  of  farming  in  this  country,  and  can  be  seen 
in  the  National  Library  or  Leinster  House,  Dublin  (Editor  T.P.). 


WILL  OF  THE  REV.  JAMES  COMERFORD,  RP. 
ROSSLARE. 

(Wills  of  Diocese  of  Ferns,  Public  Record  Office,  Dublin). 

HIS  Will,  and  the  notes  appended,  have  been 
kindly  sent  us  by  Canon  Carrigan,  the 
distinguished  historian  of  Ossory  Diocese.  It 
is  stated  in  Dr.  Grattan-Flood's  History  of  the 
Diocese  of  Ferns  that  the  Rev.  James  Comer- 
ford  was  P.P.  of  Tagoat  from  1709  to  1734. 
The  Penal  Laws  were  then  in  full  force.  The 
persecution  was  so  great  that  Bishop  O'Callaghan  referred 
to  in  this  Will  had  to  assume  the  name  of  Doctor  Walker. 
From  a  "  Report  on  the  state  of  Popery"  in  Ireland  in 
those  days,  we  learn  that  there  were  then  in  the  Diocese 
of  Ferns,  21  old  mass-houses,  about  40  secular  priests, 
and  eleven  "  movable  altars,"  i.e.,  priests  saying  Mass 
here  and  there  in  secret. 

There  is  now  only  a  tradition  of  a  Chapel  having  once 
been  in  Bally sampson.  In  Mr.  Hore's  article  there  is 
reference  to  the  High  Cross  of  Ballysampson ,  and  the 
natives  still  speak  of  "  Stone-cross  Field." — (Editor  T.P.) 

In  the  name  of  the  father  &  of  the  sone,  and  holy  goast. 
Amen. 

I,  James  Comerford  a  Catholic  Priest  Pastor  of  the 
districkt  of  Rosslare  in  the  barony  of  forte  finding  myselfe 
weake  of  body,  but  perfect  in  my  sences  doe  hereby  in- 
stituit  and  apoint  this  present  deed  as  my  last  will  and 
testament. 

First  I  bequeat  and  deliver  up  my  soule  to  God  who 
created  it  and  my  body  to  the  grave  to  be  decently  buried 
after  an  humble  christian  manner. 

K 
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As  to  my  worldly  substance  I  dispose  of  then  after  the 
following  manner. 

Viz.,  to  Henery  Comerford  sonne  to  Patrick  Comerford 
and  Ellener  Redmonds  I  leave  a  shuit  of  cloaths  that's  to 
say  the  coat  of  frize,  &  the  vest  and  brit(c)hes  of  silver 
greay  broadcloath,  together  with  my  hunting  saddel, 
saddel  cloath,  and  snaphell  bridel  besides  both  my  wiggs. 

To  his  sister  Mary  Comerford  I  leave  and  bequeat  a 
brittish  shilling. 

To  theyer  brother  John  Comerford  one  brittish  shilling. 

To  my  sister's  children  first  to  Mary  Kavanaugh  one 
crowne. 

To  Hanna  Kavenaugh  one  crowne. 
To  Oner  Keavenaugh  one  crowne. 

To  Silvester  Keavenaugh  theyr  brother  one  halfe  crowne. 

To  Roger  farrell  one  crowne. 

To  John  farrell  one  crowne. 

To  Felix  farrell  one  crowne. 

To  Patricke  Hewes  one  crowne. 

To  Mary  Comerford  two  crownes. 

To  Ellenor  Comerford  her  sister  one  crowne. 

To  Nelly  Comerford  of  John's  Street  one  crowne. 

To  Henery  Comerford  the  apotacary  six  fine  shirts 
besides  one  guinea  of  which  he  is  to  receave  in  Dublin 
seventeen  shillings  belonging  to  me  that  lies  in  the  hands 
of  Mrs.  Anstace  Walch  wife  to  Capn.  Patricke  Walch 
living  in  fleet  ally  on  Astons  Keay. 

My  request  of  the  worthy  Doctor  Shee  (a)  is  that  he  will 
admit  me  to  be  weaked  in  his  chapel,  &  to  defray  the 
expences  thereof  &  the  clergy  I  bequeat  him  fouer  pounds 
as  also  fouer  pounds  more  for  the  mo(n)ths  mind  day. 

To  the  worthy  Mr.  Ambros  Callecan  (b)  I  leave  and 
bequeat  a  fine  albe,  amict  &  altar  cloath  &  what  other 
is  tied  up  in  the  bundle  I  orderd  my  selfe  as  alsoe  twenty 
shillings  in  chash  in  lewe  of  a  hors  which  I  had  not  to  leave 
him. 

 *  

(a)  Dr.  Patrick  Shee  was  then  Bishop  of  Ossory  and  Parish  Priest  of  St.  Mary's 
parish  in  the  City  of  Kilkenny.  This  paragraph  shows  that  Father  Comerford 
made  his  Will  in  Kilkenny  City  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  that  when 
signing  it  he  did  so  knowing  that  he  was  in  a  dying  state. 

(b)  "  Mr.  Ambros  Callacan,"  elsewhere  in  the  Will  called  "  Mr.  Calehan," 
was  Dr.  Ambrose  O'Callaghan,  Franciscan  Bishop  of  Ferns  from  1729  to  1744. 
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To  each  Roman  pastor  in  the  dioces  of  femes  I  leave 
and  bequeat  a  crowne  peace  &  I  doe  begge  that  the  Rd. 
Mr.  william  deverix  (a)  &  Mr.  Thomas  Carty  will  do  me 
that  charity  to  see  this  performed  out  of  my  effects  att 
ballysamson — as  alsoe  what  debts  I  owe  which  are  the 
following,  vizi.,  to  the  apotachary  Kinseloe  of  Wexford 
what  he  can  justly  charge  me  thincking  his  demand  to  be 
extravagant — to  Mr.  Clifford  apotachary  his  just  bille, 
more  due  of  me  to  Mr.  Thom.  Carty  nine  shillings  nine 
pence,  to  Nicholas  Cormicke  the  smyth  two  shillings  & 
eight  pence  halfpenny. 

As  to  my  bookes  at  my  lodgins  in  ballisamson  I  leave 
and  bequeat  them  to  my  relation  Mr.  James  Comerford  (b) 
sonne  to  Mr.  Marks  Comerford  of  Dunbell,  except  the 
bookes  which  I  had  from  the  library  of  Wexford  which 
are  to  be  returned  I  prefer  that  Mr.  Wm.  Deverex  will 
chews  them  and  return  them  to  Wexford. 

As  to  my  proportion  of  the  Library  of  Wexford  (c),  I 
leave  that  to  the  disposall  of  Mr.  Paule  Rotch  that  who- 
ever has  my  proportion  of  them  shall  be  obliged  to  say 
ten  masses  for  my  soule. 

To  the  Rd.  far  Alexander  Byrn  (d)  I  leave  and  bequeat 
my  cloacke  as  a  toacken. 

Furthermore  when  these  charges  &  expenses  are  de- 
frayed I  order  and  earnestly  require  that  whats  over  & 
above  shud  be  aplyed  for  my  soule  in  ballysamson  chaple, 
&  wexford,  rather  at  ballisamson  as  alsoe  six  guineas 
that  is  in  Austace  Sinot's  hands  out  of  wch  Mr.  Calehan  is 
to  be  paid,  I  also  bequeat  a  silver  spoone  marked  I:  C:  to 
Mr.  James  Comerford  (e)  of  Idueuch  as  alsoe  my  silver 
oyle  stocke  &  one  guinea.  

(a)  He  was  P.P.,  Piercestown,  Co.  Wexford  (1730-1771),  and  V.G.  of  Ferns. 
(Dr.  Fiood's  History  of  Diocese  of  Ferns,  p.  172). 

(b)  He  was  apparently  the  Rev.  James  Comerford  who  died  P.P.,  Inistioge, 
Co.  Kilkenny,  Dec.  18th,  1764.  Dunbell  is  a  townland  about  three  miles  south- 
east of  Kilkenny  City. 

(c)  His  claim  to  a  "  proportion  of  the  Library  of  Wexford"  would  go  to  show 
that  the  testator  was  a  Franciscan  Friar. 

(d)  Rev.  Alexander  Byrne,  O.S.F.,  Lector  Jubilatus  and  ex-Commissarius, 
died  between  Sept.  6th,  1736,  and  March  6th,  1738.  Father  "  Paule  Rotch" 
was  P.P.,  Wexford,  from  1727  to  1735  (Dr.  Flood's  History  of  Diocese  of  Ferns 

P-  127)- 

(e)  A  Franciscan  Friar,  and  native  of  Co.  Kilkenny,  who  died  February  21st, 
1750,  aged  74  years,  for  the  last  40  of  which  he  had  "  served  ye  parishes  of  Castle- 
comer  and  Muckalee."  The  ancient  territory  of  Ui-Duach,  in  the  County  of  Kil- 
kenny, comprised  the  present  parishes  of  Castlecomer  and  Clough  (severed  from 
Castlecomer  in  1831)  and  a  great  part  of  the  parish  of  Muckalee. 

K2 
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Item  I  doe  apoint  nominat  and  declare  Mr.  Jasper 
Shee  of  Kilkenny  my  whole  and  sole  executor  of  this  my 
last  will  and  testament  declaring  all  other  wills  and  testa- 
ments heretofore  made  by  me  to  be  null  and  voyd  as  witness 
my  hand  and  seale  this  28th  day  of  June,  1732. 

Ja  :  Comerford. 
(Seal). 

Witness  present 
signed  sealed  and  delivered  in  presents  of  us 
Heny.  Comerford 
Edmond  Stone 
Mark  Cormick 

Probatum  fuit  huiusmodi  testamentum  in  communi 
juris  forma  coram  Reverendo  Johanne  Elliott  Chr.  Sur. 
ffernensi  &  commissa  fuit  administratio  bonorum  &c. 
Guliel  Deverix  &  thomae  Carty  executoribus  in  testamento 
mencionatis  27.  die  Sept.,  A..  Dni,  1732. 

John  Elliott,  sur,  Fernensis. 

Endorsed  on  back  : 
"  1732  the  Last  will  &  testamt.  of  James  Comerford." 

Entry  on  a  sheet  of  paper  accompanying  the  will : 
"  Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  I  Jasper  Shee  of 
the  city  of  Kilkenny,  mercht.  executor  named  in  the  last 
will  &  testament  of  James  Comerford,  Ballysampson  in 
the  county  of  Wexford,  Catholic  Priest  of  Rosslare  in  the 
Diocese  of  Ferns  late  deceased  do  hereby  renounce  all  my 
right  title  &  interest  to  &  in  the  probate  &  execution  of 
sd.  will  and  to  the  administration  of  the  goods  chaiiles 
rights  &  creditts  of  sd.  deceased  as  witness  my  hand  & 
seal  this  twentye  second  day  of  September,  1732. 

Jesper  Shee  (Seal). 

Signed  &  sealed  in  presence  of,  and 
when  the  words  '  James  Comerford'  were 
interlined  before  the  perfection. 
James  Comerford. 

Et  in  presentia  mei 

Michaelis  Wale, 
Not.  Pub.,  quod  attestor  sub 

sigillo  notariaturae. 


A  SURVEY  OF  THE  ANCIENT  THINGS  IN 


LADY'S  ISLAND  DISTRICT. 

By  rriAC  tei$itr». 

^g^ff  OR  some  years  past  I  have  spent  my  vacations 

I  BHg)  in  Carne,  Lady's  Island.  Not  only  did  the 
■Pplp    easy  manners  and  quaint  expressions  (relics 

^Im  °*  ^e  anc^ent  Fortn  dialects)  of  the  people 
idwtP  attract,  but  the  military  and  ecclesiastical 
&r  ^  ruins,  the  hoar  stones,  raths,  and  peculiar 
names  of  places  were  a  museum  of  continual  interest, 
freshness  and  variety. 

The  parish  derives  its  name  from  an  island  (about  20 
acres)  in  a  fresh  water  lake  anciently  called  Lough  Tocker. 
The  graveyard  (now  raised  many  feet  above  the  surround- 
ing soil)  and  the  remains  of  a  church  (double  belfry,  gable 
perfect)  on  the  island  mark  the  site  of  an  ancient  monas- 
tery. The  ancient  tocker,  or  pathway — made  by  the 
monks,  tradition  says — is  still  pointed  out  beside  the  more 
recent  "  causie"  or  roadway  leading  from  the  mainland 
to  the  island. 

A  large  castle  stands  on  the  island.  Anciently  curtain 
walls  on  either  side  extended  from  this  castle  into  the  lake. 
One  such  wall  still  stands  in  good  preservation.  About 
100  yards  in  front  of  the  castle  stands  a  tower  now  leaning. 
It  stood  erect  until  about  1800,  when  some  treasure  seekers 
dug  a  hole  at  its  base  into  which  it  partly  toppled.  Mr. 
Mun  Hore,  born  in  the  parish,  sometime  Editor  of  the 
"  Wexford  Independent/'  who  died  in  1879,  testifies  that 
in  his  earlier  years  pilgrims  came  in  numbers  to  our  Lady's 
Island,  camped  about  the  place  during  their  pilgrimage, 
and  finished  their  "  rounds"  at  Our  Lady's  Well. 
Anciently  this  well  was  of  coffin  shape  but  is  now  pro- 
tected by  a  good  wall  and  serviceable  gate.  He  says  the 
Island  monks  once  owned  the  Highlands  (adjacent)  and 
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had  a  stout  fence  placed  round  it  known,  in  his  day,  as  ye 
moche  ditche.  He  also  testifies  that  upon  a  large  rock 
(now  broken  into  pieces  lying  on  the  side  of  the  road)  at 
the  Cross  of  the  Shad,  Mass  was  said  for  100  years  in  the 
penal  times  before  there  was  any  church  built  where  the 
beautiful  one  at  Lady's  Island  now  stands.  The  feast 
day — the  "  pattern"  day  of  Lady's  Island  is  August  15th. 

There  is  now  no  memory  of  the  "  pattern"  (patron)  day 
of  the  ancient  church  and  graveyard  of  St.  Ivar's,  but  an 
adjacent  well  is  still  pointed  out  as  the  blessed  well  of  the 
place,  and  an  ancient  crucifix  rescued  from  the  lake, 
belonging  to  the  church,  is  preserved  in  Lady's  Island. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  sites  of  the  ancient  churches  at 
Ardcolm,  Ardcavan  (both  near  Begerin),  Tomhaggard, 
and  St.  Ivar's,  are  all  alike  placed  on  little  hillocks. 

There  is  an  ancient  church  (now  Protestant)  and  grave- 
yard at  Churchtown,  Carne,  the  patron  day  of  which  is 
Trinity  Sunday.  In  the  Petty  tract  written  about  1680 
we  read  that  there  was  in  Carne  a  church  to  the  B.  Trinity 
and  a  church  to  St.  Fintan,  but  there  is  now  no  trace  or 
memory  of  St.  Fintan  except  Cross  Fintan  Point  going 
out  to  sea,  and  the  rock  of  Findale — upon  which  the  perch 
was  erected  about  100  years  ago — which  some  say,  tho' 
one  doubts,  used  to  be  called  St.  Fintan's  Cross. 

Near  Carnsore  Point  in  a  circular  rath  is  a  little  ruined 
church  called  St.  Vauk's.  Experts  who  have  examined 
the  style  and  masonry  say  it  is  a  6th  or  early  7th  century 
church.  If  so,  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  stone  churches 
erected  in  Ireland.  Beside  it  are  three  fields  still  called 
in  the  old  Forth  language  "  the  chappail  fields/' 

Carnsore  Point  was  called  by  Ptolemy  the  Geographer 
(lived  in  Egypt  2nd  century  A.D.),  the  "  holy  promontory." 
Perhaps  the  name  came  from  an  old  pagan  place  of  worn 
ship  where  St.  Vauk's  now  stands,  or  mayhap  the  paga- 
temple  was  at  Ballytrent,  not  far  off.  Near  St.  Vauk's, 
in  Kemp's  park,  is  the  "  Giant's  Grave."  Tradition  says 
that  about  100  years  ago  two  stones  standing  about  eight 
feet  apart  marked  the  exact  spot,  and  that  the  giant's 
name  was  Kemp. 

Lying  amongst  the  rocks  on  the  sea  coast  close  by  is  a 
large  boulder  now  called  St.  Vauk's  stone.  You  will  be 
told  that  on  this  the  Saint  sailed  to  France,  but  the  tradi- 
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tion  is  of  recent  origin,  and  is  the  result  of  printed  rubbish. 
There  is  something  remarkable  about  this  stone,  for  it  is 
marked  with  a  large  T  cross  incised.  For  ail  we  know, 
it  may  have  been  the  cap  stone  of  the  real  original  Giant's 
cromlech  now  undermined  by  the  sea.  We  know  that 
early  Christians  marked  some  pagan  things  with  crosses. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  holy  promontory,  it  is  somewhat 
striking  that  to  this  day  out  in  the  sea  off  this  coast  is  a 
large  rock  (uncovered  at  low  water)  called  the  "  holy 
stone." 

The  Churches  mentioned,  together  with  old  Tacum- 
shane,  are  the  oldest  religious  foundations  in  this  parish, 
or  perhaps  in  Wexford.  When  the  Normans  came  (1172) 
and  built  their  castles,  they  not  only  largely  cleared  the 
Irish  off  the  soil  and  set  aside  the  the  old  ecclesiastical 
divisions,  but  they  built  "  estate  chapels"  beside  their 
castles  to  which  all  their  retainers  went.  In  this  way  we 
may  be  able  to  account  for  the  ruins  and  traces  of  churches 
which  still  existing  at  St.  Margaret's,  Ballytrent,  Castle- 
town, Ballyfane  (with  the  Lord's  Hye  beside  it),  Bally tory, 
St.  George's  at  the  Stoney  Ford,  Rathmore,  Bonarget, 
etc.  When  the  Normans  settled  at  Tacumshane  (the 
Hay  and  Stafford  families)  they  set  aside  St.  Fintan,  the 
old  Irish  patron  and  founder  of  the  place,  and  erected 
St.  Catherine  in  his  place,  but  so  persistent  is  the  Irish 
mind  and  tradition  that  even  tho'  special  efforts  were 
made  in  recent  years  to  popularise  St.  Catherine,  the  people 
still  regard  and  keep  Oct.  21st,  St.  Fintan's  day,  as  the 
"  old  day." 

In  addition  to  the  blessed  wells  beside  the  old  Celtic 
foundations  mentioned,  we  have  to-day  a  reputed  holy 
well,  not  only  at  St.  Vauk's,  but  at  Tedwards  (St.  Edwards) 
near  Churchtown,  at  Butlerstown  (St.  Catherine's)  and, 
though  not  reputed  blessed,  we  find  remarkable  wells 
called  Lagen  Wave,  and  the  Mawse  near  the  Chour,  and  a 
well  at  Ballytory  and  another  beside  the  little  townland 
of  St.  Eware's.  There  is  a  tradition  of  nuns  (Sisters) 
having  lived  at  St.  Margaret's,  and  it  is  true  there  was  a 
convent  of  nuns  there  for  a  short  time  in  the  17th  century. 
There  is  also  a  persistent  tradition  that  their  was  a  convent 
of  nuns  in  "  the  old  town"  of  Allenstown. 

Castles  stand  to-day  at  Lady's  Island,  Clougheast, 
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Rathsillane,  Tacumshane,  and  Sigginstown.     The  "  fire- 
tower  (uuitte wa  c6tne)  on  top  of   Clougheast  is  still  in 
perfect  preservation.      It  is  said  these  castles  round  the 
coast  were  called  "  peel  castles/'  and  were  used  as  light- 
houses in  the  past.     "  Peer'  (pyll)  is  an  ancient  Forth 
word  meaning  "  strong/ '     The  writer  has  seen  a  picture 
of  Ballyhealy  Castle  with  an  old  beacon  or  brazier  light  on 
its  head,  like  what  was  used  on  Hook  Head  in  very  ancient 
times.     One  wonders  to-day  -what  operation  they  used 
to  perform  on  the  fire  tower  of  Clougheast  that  wore  so 
smoothly  the  stone  groove  of  one  of  the  look-outs.  Possibly 
enough  it  was  on  hauling  up  the  material  used  for  their 
signal  fires.     The  iron  portcullis  door  (a  rare  sight  now) 
is  still  preserved  in  Clougheast  Castle,  and  is  in  good  pre- 
servation.    A  Coroner's  Jury  (Verdict  in  Trinity  College 
Library,  Dublin),  said  this  door  fell  on  the  Rev.  John 
Byrne,  Friar  from  Horetown,  Taghmon,  and  killed  him 
on  the  night  of  December  16th,  1799,  but  the  popular 
tales  around  Carne  tell  a  far  more  grim  story  than  the 
Coroner's  Jury. 

Rathsillane  Castle  is  interesting  in  as  much  as  its  size 
and  style  mark  the  transition  from  the  old  tower  of  defence 
to  the  modern  residential  home.  At  Ballymackane, 
Ballytory,  Ballytrent,  Castlepallisser,  and  Castletown,  the 
old  castle  is  either  levelled  or  incorporated  in  the  modern 
dwelling-house.  Beside  Castletown  is  a  place  called 
"  the  hanging  hill,"  where  a  vivid  tradition  says  three 
priests  lie  buried.  The  Castletown  family  turned  Pro- 
testant about  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  various  stories 
are  told  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  took  out 
their  old  Catholic  Chaplain  and  hanged  him.  One  version 
tells  how  two  younger  priests  hiding  in  that  locality  were 
apprehended  too,  and  the  old  chaplain  asked  as  a  special 
favour  that  the  young  men  be  hanged  before  him,  fearing 
they  might  compromise. 

Close  beside  Clougheast  is  a  large  rath.  We  find  other 
raths'  at  Castletown,  Bally  fane,  Ballytrent  and  other 
places.  One  cannot  resist  the  speculation  that  the  new 
comer  having  expelled  the  Irish  Chief  or  noble  from  his 
rath,  and  grabbed  his  lands,  built  his  own  castle  beside 
the  place  where  men  used  to  gather  and  where  power  was 
exercised. 
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The  double  ringed  rath  in  Ballytrent  is  amongst  the 
largest  in  Ireland. 

Raths  were  used  not  merely  as  residences,  but  as  cattle 
keeps  and  places  of  burial  and  religious  worship.  Mr. 
Hore  suggests  that  the  large  rath  in  Rathdowney  was  a 
cattle  keep.  Experts  have  said  the  stone  rath  in  Ring- 
sherane  is  a  place  of  burial.  Pagan  cemeteries  are  said 
to  have  been  at  the  gate  of  Ballytrent,  and  in  the  Cotts. 
An  oghan  stone  was  discovered  and  stands  still  in  the 
Cotts,  and  what  seems  very  like  another  oghan  stone  is 
in  Summertown  to-day.  A  section  of  the  ring  fence 
round  the  large  rath  in  Rathmore  still  stands,  and  there 
are  marks  and  traces  on  the  ground  of  raths  at  Hilltown, 
Ballygarra,  Shilmore. 

There  are  places  in  the  parish  called  Hoar  Stone  Cross, 
and  Hoar  Stone  Field.  Mr.  Hore  says  that  in  his  day 
the  various  monumental  stones  standing  here  and  there 
were  called  Hoar  Stones.  He  says  diggings  were  per- 
formed round  the  base  of  the  stone  at  the  Cross  of  the  Shad 
and  that  ashes  and  cremated  bones  were  found.  Tradi- 
tion says  (whenever  it  began)  that  this  stone  was  used  in 
Sun  worship  in  pagan  times.  It  is  at  all  events  curious 
that  this  stone  seems  to  have  been  tooled  round  the  head 
as  ancient  stone  idols  were. 

There  are  stones  still  standing  in  Cullenstown  (3),  Bally- 
sheen,  Logan  Shade  (called  the  "  long  stone"),  Clougheast 
and  Ringsherane.  In  Pullingtown  (Pulleen)  town  is  a 
peculiar  large  stone  called  the  Cam  Stone,  and  a  rock  called 
the  Cord  Rock,  whilst  in  Nethertown  we  have  a  peculiar 
pair  of  rocks  called  the  Rocks  of  Kay  Hay. 

One  of  the  most  curious  things  about  this  district  is  the 
number  of  fields  and  parks  still  named  with  ancient  Irish 
or  Forth  dialect  names.  Whilst  there  is  a  great  variety 
we  meet  with  repetitions  like  Rashel-eyes,  mucha-field- 
hye,  and  even  repetitions  (4)  of  "  Pigeon-house  field," 
indicating  a  time  when  pigeons  must  have  been  kept  for 
some  special  use.  Hye  in  the  Forth  dialect  meant  garden. 
We  meet  this  word  many  times  in  various  combinations, 
not  only  at  the  Chour  as  Bockhoos-hye  (back  house  garden) 
but  Kill-hye,  Will-hye,  Kitteens-hye,  Heek-hye,  are 
scattered  over  the  district.  There  is  a  little  field  on  the 
top  of  the  Chour  called  Trap-hye-laruch.     In  the  Forth 
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dialect  trap  means  a  style,  and  Laruch  is  either  a  man's 
name  Laurence,  or  a  lark.  The  most  remarkable  of 
the  hyes  is  Sthaaze's-hye,  pointing  to  a  time  in  Forth  when 
land  was  almost  as  precious  as  gold.  This  is  a  three 
cornered  plot,  no  side  of  which  exceeds  one  hundred  feet, 
and  yet,  to  this  day,  the  centre  is  owned  by  one  family 
and  the  three  corners  by  another  family.  Why  this  land 
was  so  given  to  hyes  one  can  only  speculate.  Even  Celtic 
Ballygarra  is  said  to  mean  the  townland  or  place  of  the 
garden. 

Lone  is  the  Forth  word  for  land.     We  meet  it  in  such 
combinations  as  much-hye-lone,   hampe-lone,  oth-lone, 
Court-lone.    With  regard  to  the  Furlone,  we  now  see  an 
Anglicisery  process  going  on.     Many  call  it  "  the  forlorn/'  . 
whereas  it  really  means    "  the    far   land/'      "  Booley  Lu^lJ 
park,"  often  met,  means  a  good  grassy  place  for  cows,  or  ,:< 
a  park  in  which  cows  were  milked  or  fed. 

The  Wyte  is  a  somewhat  mysterious  name  of  a  field, 
which  occurs  in  four  cases.      Cran  is  the  Irish  for  a  tree. 
This  word,  prolonged  in  the  way  of  Forth  into  Craan,  is 
met  with  in  such  field-names  as  Craantigeens,  Lyacraan,  1 
I  Craanlough  (same  sound  as  "  bough"  of  a  tree).     We  have 

a  combination  of  Irish  and  Forth  dialects  in  such  names 
as  Willcraan  and  Bokerseen.  "Will"  is  the  Forth  for 
"  well,"  and  the  name  refers  to  some  ancient  and  well- 
known  tree  (long  since  disappeared)  at  this  well ;  Bokerseen 
means  the  end  of  the  road. 

A  priest  who  knew  Herefordshire  assures  me  a  common 
place-name  there  comes  from  "  acre" — such  as  Ten  Acre, 
Six-acre,  etc.  Such  is  not  only  a  common  name  for  town- 
lands  in  Forth,  but  for  fields  also.  Comaacre,  Scolthaacre 
and  Niaacre  (Nine  Acre).  Comaacre,  by  the  way,  and  its 
neighbour,  Cowlcom,  must  have  some  connection. 
Scolthaacre  reminds  one  of  a  custom  once  common  in 
Forth — burning  sods  to  make  so-called  manure.  This 
particular  field  got  such  a  burning  that  it  was  called  the  ij 
burnt  or  "  scalded"  acre  ever  since. 

There  are  three  "  Mone  Fields"  in  the  parish.  Mone  is 
an  old  Forth  word  (Latin  com-munis),  meaning  a  thing 
owned  or  used  by  two  or  more.  These  fields  were,  no 
doubt,  set  aside  for  the  poor,  and  used  by  them  until  the 
landlords  began  to  close  the  "  commons"  in  the  17th 
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century.  Two  old  "  Commons"  in  Bonarge  and  in  Air- 
downes,  are  still  pointed  out.  In  Clougheast  we  have 
fields  called  "  Cross  lands/'  Places  so  named  are  said 
to  have  been  church  land  of  old.  We  have  more  than 
one  field  called  the  Glebe,  and  in  the  townland  of  Summer- 
town,  not  far  from  the  "  Mone  Gate,",  we  have  a  field  with 
the  peculiar  and  suggestive  title  "  Chapel-eye-zote."  In 
Ballysampson  we  have  a  field  called  by  the  people  "  Stone 
Cross  Field,"  and  reference  to  it  in  our  records  as  "  High 
Cross  Field."  In  Rathmore  we  have  "  Cross  Meres." 
This  word,  meres,  or  mares  (Forth  style)  is  often  met  in 
names  of  fields  in  Forth,  such  as  "  Hye-mares,"  the  "  head 
of  hill  meres,"  etc. 

So  far  we  have  tried  to  systematise  and  explain  the 
more  common  and  obvious  names  in  this  district,  but  who 
will  explain  many  yet  unmentioned,  such  as  Bargets, 
Cortcheen  Cring,  Relions,  Nickeens,  Grammell,  Othen-a- 
lie,  Lashena,  Mungs,  Cush-a-mi-shouk,  Lawks,  Garnack, 
Hay-ne-get,  Trochair,  Scrooth,  Barntunes,  Stand-asie, 
Shilbrack,  Noona  Field,  Ryna  Park,  Mowl-jordan,  Back- 
na-lee,  Cooicks,  Cooches,  Sharenock,  Partel-oke,Cortcheen- 
teer,  The  Raans,  The  Splawck,  The  Baillies,  Scawthul- 
eyes,  Rashel-eyes,  Rashel-eens,  Scolth-allies,  Mahoon, 
Hardy-gry-naans,  Pudaidish,  Cuntrishloch,  Riesks,  R own- 
nock,  The  Strangs,  The  Cloon,  Skelp,  The  collun  hye,  Cus- 
serawn,  The  curnews,  Hill  of  Coarge,  The  Reflawk,  Condel 
hye,  The  Nuckeen,  Field  of  mares,  Knock  lan  gear, 
Bokawn,  Heek  hye,  Loack  hye,  Steper  hye,  Muchileens, 
Airknocks,  Bock,  The  Marlock,  The  big  Drumawnee, 
The  Wutchy  park,  The  rascals,  The  Slaps,  Keelogue. 
In  all  these  names  we  here  tried  to  get  down  the  sound 
phonetically  as  well  as  we  could.  One  never  sees  these 
names  in  print. 

Whether  we  survey  the  people  or  the  landmarks,  we 
have  evidences  under  our  eyes  that  bring  the  mind  back 
through  many  vistas  of  the  past.  Take  the  people,  names 
of  Cromwellian  grandees  are  gone  or  going.  But  the 
Normans  ,  made  by  centuries  of  suffering,  more  Irish  than 
the  Irish  themselves,  dwell  in  humbler  mansions  beside 
the  castles  of  their  ancestors.  Their  name  is  legion  all 
over  the  land. 

Names  like  Hampe-lone,  Kemp-park  and  Spricks  Accre, 
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bring  us  back  to  the  early  Flemings  and  to  the  days  of  the 
invasion.  Danish  names  are  here  too,  and  mayhap  the 
"  long  stone"  in  Logan  Shade  is  a  sign  and  symbol  of  their 
ancient  sway.  Though  Dane  and  Norman  banished  the 
Celt  and  grabbed  his  possessions,  it  is  really  remarkable 
how  such  names  as  Murphy,  Doyle,  Brennan  and  Bolger 
are  dotted  round  the  very  coast  to-day. 

Take  the  landmarks.  The  homes  of  the  Cromwellian 
gentry  are  in  ruins,  their  lands  gone  back  to  the  papists 
they  banished  and  supplanted.  The  stout  castles  of  their 
predecessors  stand  still,  but  empty,  grim,  decaying,  their 
soul  has  fled.  Such  local  names  as  the  "  battle-field" 
and  "  the  Irish  Wood"  are  reminiscent  of  clashing  days 
when  some  group  of  Celts  there  made  their  last  stand 
against  Dane  or  Saxon.  The  little  chapels  built  by  Celts 
or  Norman — the  ruins  of  which  we  now  trace  in  lonely 
corners  of  green  fields — carry  us  back  to  the  days  of  Patrick 
and  of  Christ.  The  Sacred  Promontory  and  the  standing 
stones  bring  us  away  back  to  pagan  times,  whilst  the  two 
primitive  ovens  (circles  in  the  earth  of  fire-blackened 
stones)  discovered  lately  bring  us  back  to  primitive  man 
as  he  cooked  his  food  in  Carne  in  the  twilight  of  humanity. 


O  Donovan's  Book  of  Rights. 

The  Principal  family  of  the  Ui  Ceinnsealaigh  tribe,  after  the  establishment  oi 
surnames  took  the  name  of  Mac  Murchadha  or  Mac  Murrough,  now  obselete. 

Kavanaghs  are  descended  from  Donal  Caemhanach,  a  son  of  Dermit  Mac 
Murrough  ;  Kinsellaghs  from  another  son  called  Eanna. 

The  other  families  of  the  race  were  Mac  Davy  More  or  Mac  Damore  (corrupted 
to  Macamore)  lived  in  Barony  of  Gorey  and  were  descended  from  Murchadh  na 
nGaedhal,  brother  of  Dermot,  and  the  Maddocks  or  Mac  Vaddoch  from  Mac  Uadog, 
fourth  in  descent  from  same  Murchadh. 

The  chief  family  of  the  Fotharta  in  Wexford  took  the  name  of  O'Lorcain,  or 
Larkin,  and  were  dispossessed  shortly  after  the  English  Invasion. 

Domhnall  Mac  Fearghail,  King  of  the  Forthuatha  Laighean,  was  slain  at  the 
Battle  of  Clontarf. 

O'Larcan  and  O'Duregan  were  chieftains  of  the  districts  now  included  in  the 
Baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargy  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Invasion. 


LEADING  EVENTS  * 

OR 

TURNING  POINTS  IN  IRISH  HISTORY. 


By  sexuiCtn'Oe. 

HIS  summary  is  written  in  the  hope  of  in- 
teresting those  unacquainted  even  in  brief 
outline,  with  the  course  and  'trend  of  Irish 
history.  It  may  help  some  to  understand 
better  the  historical  setting  (the  before  and 
after)  of  the  individual  articles  in  this  and  subsequent 
numbers. 

I. 

The  coming  of  Christ  (1920  years  ago)  is  the  great  central 
fact  of  all  history.  Before  that  we  see  the  pagan  world 
seated  in  the  darkness  of  death,  since  then  the  Christian 
world  advances  in  the  light  of  the  Gospel.  This  is  the 
greatest  fact  of  history  to  which  no  other  can  be  compared. 

II. 

Ireland  was  inhabited  for  thousands  of  years  before 
Christ.  In  bardic  tales  and  ancient  tracts  we  get  glints 
and  gleams  of  these  far  off  times  and  peoples,  Picts  and 
Iverni,  Firbolgs  and  Tuatha  de  Danann,  but  not  much 
clear  or  definite  is  known  until  the  Celts — a  fair  haired 
people — arrived  in  Ireland  about  350  B.C.  "  These 
western  isles  contain  descendants  of  an  ancient  dark- 
complexioned  population  which  existed  in  Western  Europe 
before  the  arrival  of  the  fair  complexioned  people.  The 
older  population  remained,  not  as  a  mere  promiscuous 
swarm  of  subject  folk  but  preserving  in  a  large  measure 
its  ancient  organisation  and  subdivisions.  The  dominant 
element  in  every  part  of  Ireland  during  the  historical  period 
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including  the  dynastic  families  and  higher  nobility,  was 
Celtic." 

The  Cromlechs,  some  standing  stones,  and  some  raths 
are  monuments  of  the  pre-Celtic  peoples.  The  Celts 
were  one  of  the  world's  great  races,  exploiters  of  iron, 
developers  of  cars  and  roads,  and  at  the  dawn  of  their 
history,  inhabited  the  central  plateau  of  Europe. 

III. 

432  years  after  Christ,  St.  Patrick  was  sent  by  fcthe  Pope 
to  organise  the  Irish  Church.  A  mature  man,  trained  in 
holiness,  penance  and  learning,  he  imparted  his  own  spirit 
to  the  people,  so  that  for  centuries  afterwards  Ireland, 
full  of  saints  and  scholars,  became  the  light  house  of 
Europe,  and  shone  before  the  civilized  world  by  the  light 
of  her  learning  and  holiness. 

Towns  began  to  grow  round  the  great  monastic  schools. 
Up  to  this  there  were  no  towns  in  Ireland,  but  the  raths 
of  Kings  and  Chiefs  were  the  centres  of  men  and  movements. 
Many  reamins  of  monasteries  and  church-yards  date  from 
this  time — as  Taghmon,  Ferns,  Ballybrennan,  Whitechurch, 
Kilbride,  etc. 

IV. 

About  800  A.D.  the  Danes  began  to  attack  Ireland. 
They  were  pagans  out  for  plunder,  hating  all  things  chris- 
tian, and  for  over  200  years  terrorised  the  land  by  rapine 
and  murder,  and  endangered  the  national  existence. 
The  Irish  then  had  no  permanent  military  organisation. 
Men  were  called  up  for  a  campaign  of  three  or  four  weeks, 
and  then  went  back  to  their  ordinary  occupations.  The 
battle  of  Clontarf  (1014)  in  which  they  were  defeated, 
was  a  real  struggle  for  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland.  In  fact, 
considering  how  widespread  then  in  Europe  was  Danish 
power,  Clontarf  is  one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  European 
history.  Christianised  and  dominated  by  the  Irish,  they 
were  ultimately  absorbed  into  the  life  of  the  nation.  The 
Danes  built  maritime  towns  like  Wexford,  walled  them, 
increased  the  trade  of  the  country,  and  transferred  much 
of  the  nation's  life  and  power  to  the  shore. 

V. 

Up  to  this,  Ireland  was  a  free  land,  untramelled  for  long 
by  foreign  rule,  developing  along  the  lines  of  its  own 
native  Celtic  genius.     In  the  twelfth  century  the  Norman 
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English  came  (1172),  and  very  formidable  adversaries 
they  were.  They  had  the  same  desire  for  blood  and 
plunder  as  the  Danes,  backed  by  an  astonishing  tradition 
of  conquest — from  England  to  Jerusalem.  In  addition 
to  military  prestige  Christian  opinion  was  much  in  their 
favour,  for  they  were  then  regarded  as  the  great  champions 
of  the  church.  The  Normans  greatest  advantage  lay 
in  his  coat  of  mail  and  his  superior  military  system.  The 
Normans  (not  the  Danes)  built  the  castles,  and  by  means 
of  them  gradually  got  a  grip  on  the  country.  Still  it  was 
only  at  the  battle  of  Kinsale  (1601)  that  Irish  armies  were 
finally  subdued. 

VI. 

The  next  incident  of  national  importance  is  the  friendly 
invasion  of  Ireland  by  Edward  Bruce  of  Scotland.  Very 
much  akin,  Ireland  and  Scotland  had  been  friendly  for 
centuries.  Donal  O'Neill,  Prince  of  Tirowen,  now  took 
a  broad  national  outlook  and  considered  that  a  foreigner 
of  royal  blood  and  forceful  character  might  be  able  more 
successfully  to  unite  his  countrymen  and  lead  them  against 
the  English  invaders.  For  this  purpose  he  selected 
(and  got  approval  from  other  princes  for)  Edward  Bruce, 
brother  to  King  Robert  of  Scotland,  to  be  the  Ard-Ri  of 
Ireland.  A  notable  military  revival  took  place  in  Ireland 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  13th  century.  Edward  was  a 
renowned  warrior,  and  an  inveterate  enemy  of  the  English, 
who  were  badly  defeated  by  the  Scots  at  Bannockburn  in 
13 14.  Edward  was  crowned  King  of  Ireland  at  Dundalk  in 
13 16.  Famine  and  disease  thinned  his  followers  during  a 
three  years  campaign.  His  death  at  the  battle  of  Faughart 
ended  the  career  of  the  last  King  that  Ireland  crowned  for 
herself.  He  nearly  succeeded  during  his  first  two  years 
in  undoing  English  power  in  Ireland.  The  English  were 
then  confined  within  the  famous  Pale. 

About  this  time,  from  many  causes,  a  number  of  Anglo- 
Norman  families  began  to  take  sides  with  the  Irish,  and 
in  language,  law,  dress  and  battle  espoused  the  Irish 
cause.  Thus  began  that  fusion  of  the  two  peoples  which, 
increased  and  deepened  during  the  Confederate  period, 
was  perfected  in  the  crucible  of  the  Penal  days,  blending 
into  one  nation  the  old  Irish  and  the  Anglo-Normans, 
who  had  become  more  Irish  than  the  Irish  themselves. 
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There  always  remained,  of  course,  a  distinct  political 
body  of  English— new  English — in  this  country,  and 
their  Parliament  passed  a  law  in  1367,  known  as  the  Statute 
of  Kilkenny,  intended  to  prevent  this  fusion  of  the  two 
peoples. 

VII. 

Art  MacMurrough  was  the  most  prominent  and  the  most 
powerful  man  on  the  Irish  side  at  the  close  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  His  campaign  against  the  English, 
though  not  on  a  national  scale,  performed  a  really  big 
task,  and  deserves  to  be  mentioned  even  in  a  brief  summary 
like  this.  The  genius  of  this  old  lion  of  Leinster  made 
such  a  use  of  the  strategic  features  of  his  territory,  and 
turned  his  limited  resources  to  such  advantage  that  again 
and  again  he  defeated  the  fullest  forces  of  England,  and 
restored  and  maintained  his  Kingship  of  Leinster  to  his 
death  in  New  Ross,  perhaps  by  poison,  in  1417. 

VIII. 

The  Wars  of  the  Roses  so  engaged  England's  power 
and  attention  during  the  fifteenth  century  that  her  sway 
in  Ireland  contracted  to  the  smallest  since  her  coming. 
The  Pale  was  reduced  to  Louth  and  Dublin  with  parts 
of  Meath  and  Kildare.  But  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  caused 
the  death  of  feudalism  (the  old  social  order)  in  England 
and  left  the  King  supreme  over  the  nobles.  Henry  VII. 
now  (1485)  safe  on  the  throne,  took  an  imperial  outlook 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  British  empire.  Times 
and  conditions  were  opportune. 

From  this  forward  our  history  grows  more  complex — 
parties  and  movements  increase — it  is  more  difficult  to 
reduce  to  perspective — we  have  to  look  abroad  to  world 
movements  in  order  to  understand  what  takes  place  at 
home. 

The  Turks  had  seized  Constantinople ;  the  East  was 
closed  to  Christian  trade.  New  markets  had  to  be  found  ; 
America  was  discovered.  England  was  well  placed  with 
regard  to  the  New  Atlantic  trade,  but  Ireland  lay  across 
her  path.  England  saw  the  necessity  of  consolidating 
at  home,  i.e.,  of  crushing  Ireland.  Changes  too  had 
taken  place  in  the  art  of  war  ;  ships  were  improved  ;  gun- 
powder had  been  discovered.  Poynings  Law  destroyed 
the  strength  and  independence  of  the  Anglo-Irish  Parlia- 
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ment.  Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  Protestant 
reformation  began,  and  Henry  VIII.  had  himself  pro- 
claimed King  of  Ireland. 

IX. 

In  1496  the  English  King  began  his  astute  work  by 
appointing  Gerald  Fitzgerald  his  Viceroy.  Gerald  called, 
the  Great  Earl,  was  the  ablest  man  in  Ireland  and  was 
followed  through  the  centuries  by  a  succession  of  able 
and  unscrupulous  viceroys.  When  the  Irish  realised 
that  their  country  was  to  be  taken,  a  prolonged  struggle 
commenced,  and  a  series  of  able  leaders  arose  to  oppose 
the  British  danger.  These  efforts  are  called  "  rebellions" 
in  history.  The  more  notable  of  them  are  (1)  Shane 
O'Neill  (1552-1567) — the  O'Neills  were  hereditary  chiefs 
of  Ulster — (2)  the  Geraldine  rebellion — the  religious  dis- 
turbances and  confiscations  roused  the  Geral  dines  of 
of  Munster  who  went  into  rebellion  in  1569,  being  joined 
later  by  the  Burkes  and  O'Flahertys  of  Connaught.  An 
irregular  struggle  was  kept  up  till  1583.  (3)  About  this 
time  Fiach  McHugh  O'Byrne,  Wicklow  chief,  rebelled 
also.  (4)  The  greatest  and  nearest  to  being  a  success 
was  the  rebellion  of  Hugh  O'Neill  (1594-1602).  "  Elizabeth 
in  1583  had  a  more  secure  hold  on  Ireland  than  the  $ 
Normans  had  in  their  heyday.  By  the  end  of  1598  the 
entire  fabric  of  Tudor  conquest  in  Ireland  was  overthrown 
and  Elizabeth  found  herself  no  more  forward  than  her 
grandfather,  Henry  VII.,  when  he  started  his  task" 
(O'Connell's  Military  History  of  L,  pp.  85  and  96).  The 
fortunes  of  war  went  back  and  forward  until  the  battle  of 
Kinsale  (Xmas,  1601)  marked  disaster  for  the  Irish  cause 
and  its  arms.  Some  time  afterwards  the  Princes  O'Neill 
and  O'Donnell  left  Ireland  for  Rome,  where  they  lie  buried. 

THE  PLANTATIONS. 

Ever  since  the  Invasion  (1172),  English  adventurers 
and  fortune  seekers  came  in  waves  to  Ireland.  By  force 
and  fraud  many  got  settled  here  and  there,  diminishing 
the  holdings  of  the  ancient  race.  But  in  1555  Govern- 
ment forces  were  used  to  clear  the  Irish  people  en  masse 
off  the  soil  and  to  put  English  colonists  in  their  place. 
The  first  plantation  began  in  the  ancient  territories  of 
O'Moore  and  O'Connor— the  present  Queen's  and  King's 
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Counties.  The  natives  resisted,  of  course,  and  for  years 
there  was  conflict  and  bloodshed  during  the  plantation 
wars.  In  this  way  a  second  plantation  was  attempted  in 
Antrim  in  1573,  and  a  third  in  Munster  in  1586.  Ulster 
was  successfully  planted  in  1608 — turning  it  then  from 
being  the  most  Irish  to  the  most  English  part  of  Ireland — 
and  about  the  same  time  a  plantation  was  effected  in  the 
North  of  our  own  County. 

THE  CONFEDERATION  OF  KILKENNY. 

The  Plantations  and  the  efforts  made  to  suppress  the 
Catholic  religion  brought  about  a  very  serious  rebellion 
in  1641,  led  by  Rory  O'Moore  and  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill. 
The  combination  and  fusion  in  this  rebellion  of  Irish  and 
Anglo-Irish  mark  a  new  departure  in  Irish  history.  In 
1642  and  following  years  a  practical  attempt,  known  as 
the  Confederation  of  Kilkenny,  was  made  to  effect  a  close 
union  and  co-operation  between  the  old  Irish  Catholics 
and  the  Anglo-Irish  Catholics  of  the  invasion.  The  Pope 
sent  Nunico  Renucinni  to  advise  and  consolidate  the 
Catholics. 

At  this  time  the  King  (Charles  I)  began  to  get  into 
trouble  with  his  own  Parliament  in  England.  The 
Catholics  in  Ireland  had  to  face  two  parties,  one  led  by 
Munro  against  the  King,  and  one  led  by  Ormond  in  his 
favour.  War  proceeded.  There  was  much  confusion 
and  cross  purpose  all  round  until  Ormond's  party  finally 
joined  the  Catholics.  But  then  King  Charles  was  defeated 
and  beheaded  in  England.  Practically  all  Ireland  pro- 
claimed his  son  King  and  joined  him  as  Charles  II.  The 
Parliament  of  England  now  dominant,  sent  Cromwell  to 
Ireland  (1649)  and  he  deluged  the  country  in  blood. — De- 
vastation and  famine,  often  before  used  as  military 
measures,  followed  again.  Then  came  the  Cromwellian 
plantation — worst  and  cruellest  of  all — when  all  of  stand- 
ing or  importance  in  the  other  three  provinces  of  Ireland 
had  to  fly  to  Connaught.  Cromwell  gave  their  estates 
and  homes  to  his  soldiers.  Many  of  our  modern  Irish 
gentry  are  sprung  from  these  planters.  In  this  terrible 
migration  hundreds  of  women,  children,  and  feeble  persons 
perished  of  hardship  and  want.  The  widows  and  orphans 
of  those  who  had  perished  in  the  war,  and  numbers  of  men 
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also,  were  seized  and  sent  off  in  ship-loads  to  the  West 
Indies  to  be  slaves. 

Charles  II.  was  restored  to  the  English  throne  in  1660, 
and  died  twenty-five  years  later.  His  successor,  James 
II.  was  a  Catholic,  and  tried  to  restore  that  religion  in 
England  and  Ireland.  Seeing  this,  William  Prince  of 
Orange,  landed  with  an  army  to  claim  the  English  throne. 
Nearly  all  England  was  Protestant  and  determined  to 
have  a  Protestant  King.  In  Ireland  the  people  were 
Catholic  and  stood  by  King  James.  William  had  to  fight 
for  Ireland.  James,  with  aid  from  France,  began  the  Irish 
campaign  in  which  the  seige  of  Derry  (1689)  and  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne  (1690)  were  the  big  events.  After  the  Boyne, 
Patrick  Sarsfield — the  general  of  King  James — retired  to 
Limerick  where  the  people  repulsed  William's  troops 
during  the  celebrated  seige.  Soon  afterwards  the  famous 
Treaty  of  Limerick  was  signed.  The  War  of  Revolution 
ended.  William  and  Mary  became  sovereigns  of  England. 
Patrick  Sarsfield  with  20,000  Irish  soldiers  took  service 
in  France,  forming  the  Irish  Brigade,  which  won  renown 
in  continental  wars.  From  1691  to  1745  it  is  said  500,000 
Irish  took  service  in  France.  At  the  end  of  all  this  only 
one-seventh  of  the  land  of  Ireland  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  ancient  Catholic  people. 

PENAL  LAWS  AND  PENAL  TIMES. 

Though  the  period  from  1695  to  1829  *s  called  par  ex- 
cellence the  time  of  the  penal  laws,  and  though  'tis  true 
that  during  most  of  this  period  law  after  law  was  passed 
to  crush  Catholics,  we  are  to  remember  that  since  Crom- 
well's time  (1649)  and>  m  *act'  smce  the  wars  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  (1553)  the  full  force  of  the  governing  powers 
was  usually  used  to  penalise  and  exterminate  Catholics. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  penal  code 
was  gradually  relaxed  and,  except  in  a  few  particulars, 
the  Emancipation  Act  of  1829  put  an  end  to  penal  enact- 
ments against  Catholics. 

During  the  penal  times  the  small  Protestant  population 
of  Ireland  had  the  entire  Parliament  and  Government  in 
their  hands.  The  members  of  the  Irish  Parliament  were 
mainly  responsible  for  the  breaking  of  the  Treaty  of 
Limerick,  and  for  most  of  the  Penal  Laws,  but  they  were 
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ably  backed  by  the  English  Parliament  in  passing  and  en- 
forcing many  of  the  following  laws : — Existing  parish 
priests  (no  successors)  had  to  be  registered  and  find  security. 
All  other  Catholic  clergy — Bishops,  Curates,  Jesuits, 
Friars,  etc. — were  ordered  to  quit  the  country,and 
if  returned — death.  No  Catholic  chapel  to  have  a  steeple 
or  bell ;  no  Catholic  was  to  teach  in  school  or  private  house  ; 
no  Catholic  to  be  sent  abroad  for  education.  Every 
member  of  Parliament,  every  lawyer,  doctor  or  holder  of 
any  Government  situation  had  to  take  an  oath  that  the 
Catholic'  religion  was  false.  This,  of  course,  excluded 
Catholics  from  all  such  positions.  Catholics  could  not 
vote  at  elections,  purchase  land  or  keep  a  horse  worth 
£5.  The  eldest  son  could  seize  his  father's  property  by 
becoming  a  Protestant.  The  penal  laws  practically 
destroyed  the  Old  Irish  Catholic  gentry,  and  the  people 
themselves  being  disinherited  and  defranchised,  Protestant 
ascendency  was  established. 

Laws  were  also  made  to  destroy  the  trade,  manufactures 
and  exports  of  Ireland.  Laws  so  unjust  caused  smuggling 
on  an  enormous  scale.  Thousands  were  engaged  in  bring- 
ing wool  and  "  wild  geese"  to  France,  and  in  bringing 
back  ship-loads  of  wines  and  silks.  The  wild  adven- 
turuous  life  had  charms  for  many,  and  the  landlord  class, 
dependent  on  their  tenants'  property,  winked  at  the  trade. 

By  Poyning's  law,  passed  in  1494,  the  Irish  Parliament 
could  not  meet  or  pass  Acts  unless  England  agreed.  The 
English  Parliament,  in  1719,  went  a  step  further  and 
claimed  the  right  to  legislate  for  Ireland.  Ireland's  con- 
dition was  now  so  prostrate  and  impoverished  with  her 
Parliament  kept  down  and  trade  destroyed,  that  even 
amongst  the  Protestants  (at  that  time  no  Catholic  could 
be  an  M.P.,  or  even  vote  at  an  election),  there  began  a 
popular  patriotic  movement  to  protest  against  English 
injustice,  and  to  win  for  the  Irish  Parliament  the  sole 
right  to  legislate  for  Ireland.  This  movement  may  be 
said  to  begin  with  William  Molyneux,  who  wrote  a  book 
claiming  rights  for  Ireland  as  an  ancient  independent 
Kingdom.  This  caused  such  a  rage  in  England  that  the 
Parliament  there  ordered  the  work  to  be  publicly  burned 
by  the  common  hangman.  Dean  Swift's  caustic  and 
powerful  writings  strengthened  the  popular  party  who, 
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by  degrees,  began  to  pull  together  and  to  find  voice  in  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons.  Many  fair-minded  Protestants 
began  to  see  the  injustice  of  penal  laws  against  Catholics, 
and  to  press  for  their  repeal.  Toleration  so  grew  that  in 
the  first  decade  of  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  crushed  natives  began  to  stir  and  formed  the  "  Catholic 
Committee' '  to  look  after  Catholic  interests.  This  com- 
mittee did  not  effect  much  at  first,  but  it  was  the  beginning 
of  those  efforts  that  ultimately  won  Catholic  Emancipation 
(1829).  In  the  second  half  also  of  the  18th  century  ap- 
peared the' three  great  and  gifted  Irish  patriotic  Protest- 
ants— Edmund  Burke,  Henry  Flood,  and  Henry  Grattan. 

Owing  to  the  misery  and  discontent  of  the  country, 
various  oath-bound  secret  societies  began  to  arise  after 
1760,  seeking,  in  their  way,  redress  for  the  country's 
grievances— the  "  Whiteboys  "  (Catholic  and  Protestant) 
in  the  South,  and  the  "  Steel  boys"  in  the  North  (all 
Protestant).  In  general  they  protested  against  tithes 
levied  on  tillage  (the  tenants)  and  not  on  pasture  (the  land- 
lord class),  against  enclosing  commons,  against  having  to 
give  forced  labour  to  repair  the  public  roads.  The  conduct 
of  absentee  landlords  was  also  a  cause  of  discontent.  Raids, 
acts  of  violence,  maiming  cattle^  etc.,  were  practised 
until  a  move  was  made  to  remedy  the  grievances.  About 
this  time  also  emigration  to  America  began  on  a  large 
scale. 

At  this  time  North  America  was  a  British  Colony.  The 
inhabitants  protested  against  taxation  without  represen- 
tation, and  war  began  in  1775.  The  war  going  steadily 
against  England,  some  of  the  worst  penal  laws  against 
Ireland  began  to  be  repealed.  During  the  American  War 
Ireland  was  quite  unprotected  against  foreign  invasion. 
The  people,  in  self  defence,  raised  an  army  of  Volunteers, 
which,  in  time,  reached  100,000  with  Lord  Charlemont  at 
their  head.  A  great  meeting  of  Volunteer  delegates, 
with  Grattan  Flood  and  Lord  Charlemont  at  their  head, 
was  held  in  Dungannon  in  1782.  The  patriotic  party, 
backed  by  the  Volunteers,  succeeded  in  establishing  some 
free  trade  for  Irish  goods,  some  independence  for  the  Irish 
Parliament  alone — King,  Lords  and  Commons — to  legislate 
for  Ireland,  and  some  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws. 

But  this  Parliament  which  had  won  its  freedom  sorely 
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needed  reform  within  itself.  Of  the  300  members  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  only  72  were  really  returned  by  the 
free  votes  of  the  people.  The  rest  were  "  pocket 
burroughs" — any  man  might  become  an  M.P.  by  paying 
the  price,  which  sometimes  amounted  to  £11,000.  The 
popular  party  warmly  advocated  Reform,  but  the  Govern- 
ment had  a  majority,  and  holding  the  power,  resisted  all 
reform.  The  Volunteers  were  gradually  broken  up. 
There  were  still  heavy  duties  on  Irish  trade,  and  though 
the  franchise  was  given  in  a  measure,  there  were  still 
galling  penal  laws  in  force.  Secret  Societies  grew  apace, 
and  Acts  were  passed  to  suppress  them  and  not  their 
causes.  The  French  Revolution  (1789)  stirred  the  air. 
There  were  whispers  and  attempts  at  aid  from  France 
towards  an  Irish  Insurrection,  and  so  we  come  up  to  the 
1798  period,  the  Act  of  Union  and  all  that  followed  since. 


O'Donovan's  Book  of  Rights. 

Fearann  na  Glenel,  called  Crioch  na  Cenel  by  O'Huidhren,  according  to 
O'Donovan,  was  the  district  around  Artramont,  afterwards  known  as  Roche's  and 
Sinnott's  land. 

It  probably  included  all  Barony  of  Shelmalier  East.  Roche's  land  was  divided 
from  Sinnott's  land  by  the  river  Sow  (from  Irish  word  meaning  Sorrel,  a  plant),  and 
was  known  as  the  "  Barony  of  Sue."  Sinnott's  land  included  the  townlands  of 
Kilmacoe,  Curracloe  and  the  Raven  Point. 

Frazer's  Statistical  Survey  (1807),  calls  Slieveboy  Hill  Slyeeve — Bioee,  which 
is  correct  pronunciation,  not  Sleeve- Well,  and  says  three  points  of  Blackstair 
Mountains  are  called  "  The  Leaps  of  Ossians  Greyhounds." 

St.  Patrick  ordained  another  Bishop,  a  Leinster  man  named  Fyacha,  a  most 
religious  man,  who,  by  command  of  holy  Patrick,  converted  the  people  of  Ceannsalach 
to  the  Faith  and  baptised  them.. — Trip.,  Life  St.  Partick,  quoted  by  Uisher. 


INAUGURATION  OF  THE  UI  CEINNSEALAIGH 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


OR  years  past  informal  discussions  had  taken  place 
amongst  clergy  and  laity  about  the  necessity  and  ad- 
vantages of  having  a  Historical  Society  in  Co.  Wexford. 
There  was  a  feeling  abroad  that  the  district  was  full  of 
interesting  things,  and  that  with  each  passing  genera- 
tion something  of  tradition  and  of  historical  data  was 
being  lost. 

The  feeling  grew  to  a  decision  that  the  time  had  come  when  an 
effort  should  be  made,  even  though  it  were  only  transient,  to  rescue  from 
oblivion  and  to  put  on  record  anything  of  value  that  could  be  found, 
and  to  save  and  safeguard  what  we  have  from  destruction. 

Canon  Carrigan  (Ossory)  wrote  :  "  Without  ever  setting  foot  out- 
side Ferns  Diocese  one  could  write  many  volumes  on  its  antiquities  by 
a  careful  examination  of  its  ancient  castles,  churches,  churchyards, 
traditions,  topography,  etc." 

Under  the  inspiration  and  lead  of  the  present  Superior  of  the  House 
of  Missions,  a  few  priests  at  an  opportune  moment  discussed  the  project, 
sought  and  obtained  the  Bishop's  approval,  and  arranged  for  the 
Society's  first  meeting,  which  took  place  in  the  Athenaeum,  Ennis- 
corthy,  on  January  8th,  1920.  A  representative  number  of  priests, 
professional  folk  and  National  Societies,  attended. 

The  V.  Rev.  John  Canon  Dunne,  P.P.,  presided,  and  in  putting 
before  the  meeting  some  reasons  for  establishing  the  Society,  said : — 

Anyone  can  see  that  a  new  world  is  in  the  making,  and  Ireland, 
like  other  countries,  is  in  the  process  of  transformation.  Among  the 
powerful  forces  at  work  in  the  formation  of  the  new  world  are  material- 
ism and  commercial  greed,  and  these  are  affecting  Ireland  as  well  as 
the  other  nations  of  the  earth.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  forces 
that  are  now  moulding  the  character  of  the  nations  are  a  menace  to  the 
traditions  and  national  life  of  Ireland.  We  are  the  heirs  of  a  noble 
heritage,  antiquarian,  literary,  and  moral.  Our  traditions  stand  for 
unselfishness,  patriotism,  learning  and  religion.  WTe  have  never  as  a 
people,  it  can  hardly  be  denied,  lost  sight  of  these  high  principles  even 
in  the  worst  times.  It  is  said  of  Spain  that  she  fought  a  battle  every 
month  for  600  years  for  her  freedom.  We  cannot  say  this  of  Ireland, 
but  we  can  say,  without  doing  much  violence  to  the  facts  of  history,  that 
she  has  fought  a  battle  for  faith,  freedom  or  learning  every  generation 
for  1,000  years  (applause).  In  direct  antagonism  to  the  selfish  and  un- 
spiritual  views  of  life  stand  the  ideals  of  our  nation.  It  would  be  a 
grave  and  irreparable  loss  to  our  people  to  cut  ourselves  off  from  our 
historical  associations  which  are  so  creditable  to  our  county  and  so  worthy 
of  our  admiration.   But  we  commit  this  sin  against  our  race  and  against 
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ourselves  by  neglecting  the  study  of  our  history,  and  if  we  continue  to 
neglect  it  our  life  as  a  nation  is  sure  to  suffer.    We  shall  forget  Ireland 
of  the  saints  and  scholars,  and,  let  me  add,  Ireland  of  the  patriots 
and  adopt  those  narrow  and  materialistic  principles  that  largely  dom- 
inate the  life  of  other  nations.      And  in  this  matter  let  us  not  despise 
the  power  of  environment.     Its  force  as  a  destroyer  of  national  life 
was  recognised  by  Henry  VIII.  when  he  established  the  Court  of 
Waids,  and  it  was  equally  well  known  to  the  English  monarch,  who 
at  a  later  date  established  the  Charter  Schools.      These  institutions 
were  set  up  principally  for  the  purpose  of  Anglicising  Irish  youth  by 
cutting  them  off  from  Irish  environments  and  Irish  ideals.*    Let  us 
learn  a  lesson  from  the  enemies  of  Ireland  and  by  the  study  of  our 
history  preserve  unbroken  the  ties  that  bind  us  to  the  past.  Apart 
from  the  National  standpoint,  the  Society  deserves  our  consideration. 
We  know  that  much  time  and  much  mental  power  are  wasted  in  the 
inordinate  reading  of  newspapers  and  novels.     For  this  waste  of 
time  and  mind  the  Society,  we  trust,  will  supply  a  remedy.     It  will 
give  the  youth  of  Ui  Ceinnsealaigh  encouragement  and  help  to  study 
Irish  history  ;  encouragement,  because  it  will  supply  them  with  sym- 
pathetic and  intelligent  companions  in  their  studies,  and  help,  because 
it  will  give  them  works  of  history  and  open  to  them  the  sources  of 
historical  knowledge.    And  it  may  well  be — we  trust  it  will  be—  that 
the  Society  we  propose  to  establish  will  produce  some  historian  who 
will  do  honour  to  himself  and  to  his  country  by  his  work  in  the  field 
of  Irish  history.     As  to  home  life,  we  think  the  Society  contains  the 
promise  of  better  things  for  that  too.     We  hope  that  the  Historical 
Society  will  be  the  means  of  introducing  to  every  hearth  the  study  of 
Irish  history,  so  that  there  will  not  be  a  family  within  the  bounds  of 
Ui  Ceinnsealaigh  that  will  not  know  the  story  of  our  land  and  will  not 
have  before  their  minds  the  religious  and  patriotic  ideals  of  the  "  days 
of  old."      For  these  reasons,  as  chairman  of  the  meeting  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  Provisional  Committee,  I  beg  to  recommend  to  you 
for  most  favourable  and  sympathetic  consideration  the  proposal  to 
establish  in  Ui  Ceinnsealaigh  a  Historical  Society^  whose  objects  shall 
be  those  set  down  in  the  notice  of  this  meeting  (applause). 

Rev.  R.  Fitzhenry  next  addressed  the  meeting,  and,  in  proposing 
the  establishment  of  the  Society,  said : — 

Societies  like  this  have  been  established  in  other  counties  in  times 
not  so  favourable  as  the  present.  Cannot  we,  the  united  laity  and  clergy 
of  Wexford,  do  as  well  as  others  have  done  ?  History  is  an  attractive 
subject  and  is  of  deep  human  interest.  For  the  average  man  the  history 
of  his  own  land  and  of  his  own  surroundings  is  the  most  attractive  of 
of  all.  Irish  scholarship  in  this  direction  has  advanced  much  within 
recent  years,  and  for  students  and  amateurs  there  is  now  much  in  print 
(the  result  of  up-to-date  research)  to  help  the  inquiring  mind  which  is 
abroad,  and  of  which  mind  this  meeting  is  a  proof.  In  a  remarkable 
sentence  Thomas  Davis  says  :  "  We  must  know  Ireland  from  its  history 
to  its  minerals,  from  its  tillage  to  its  antiquities,  before  we  shall  be  an 
Irish  Nation  ;  and  if  we  are  too  idle  or  too  capricious  to  learn  let  us 
not  murmur  at  being  slaves."     This  Society  will  help  to  direct  aimless 
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reading  and  wasted  talent  into  this  channel  thereby  pouring  into  the 
lives  of  some  a  new  aim,  a  new  sweetness,  and  possibly  a  profitable 
pursuit.     There  may  be  amongst  us  to-morrow  some  young  Napoleon 
whom  the  mere  existence  of  this  Society  will  direct  and  stimulate  to 
do  great  things  in  the  field  of  local  history.       For  history  is  not  only 
an  interesting  study  to  the  student  but  a  pursuit  of  profit  for  the 
statesman  and  the  citizen.       It  has  been  often  noticed  that  the  study 
of  history  makes  men — men  not  only  full  of  strong,  virile  character, 
but  full  of  that  practical  spirit  which  gets  things  done.      This  Society 
would  aim  at  a  double  purpose.       First  to  gather  round  a  centre  the 
best  folk  who  have  taste  and  talent  this  way.       To  have  them  *to  turn 
their  minds  to  their  immediate  surroundings,  to  collect,  collate  and  put 
on  record  everything  and  anything  of  historical  value  before  it  is  lost. 
Secondly,  by  means  of  lectures,  leaflets,  pictures  and  reading  matter  to 
popularise  Irish  history  and  to  give  all  who  wish  some  idea  of  its  past. 
Turning  now  to  details,  anyone  may  ask  what  is  this  Society  going  to 
do  ?     The  Society  intends  to  establish  a  library  and  museum  and  to 
take  charge  of  books,  pamphlets,  manuscripts  and  articles  of  historical 
and  archaeological  value.     There  are  many  articles  throughout  the 
county  only  waiting  for  custody  by  and  exhibition  in  such  a  library 
and  museum,  and  these  articles  will  ultimately  be  lost  unless  such  a  step 
is  taken  to  safeguard  them.     The  Society  hopes  to  publish  an  Annual 
dealing  with  all  matters  of  interest  to  the  members.     It  will  not  be  a 
book  with  seven  seals,  full  of  enigmas  for  experts,  but  whilst  containing 
something  of  scholarship  and  research  will  contain  much  popular  read- 
ing, giving  sources  of  information  and  methods  of  investigation  that  will 
help  the  young.     We  seniors  are  only  bell-men  of  the  future.     If  the 
Society  can  interest  the  young  and  set  them  aflame,  its  object  will  be 
well  achieved.     The  Society  proposes  to  hold  an  annual  excursion  or 
picnic  to  some  place  of  historical  interest  and  to  have  a  paper  read  and 
a  friendly  discussion  upon  it  at  the  spot.    From  year  to  year,  from  place 
to  place,  under  observing  eyes  and  minds,  such  a  paper  and  discussion 
cannot  but  produce  interest  and  fruit.    A  scheme,  too,  will  be  developed 
through  the  schools  by  which  information  will  be  collected  and  tabu- 
lated, and  the  taste  of  the  children  directed  and  formed.  Scholars 
will  tell  you  that  the  history  of  Ireland  is  not  yet  written,  and  cannot 
be  written  till  each  county  is  done  first,  and  not  each  county  so  much  as 
each  parish  and  each  field.     Mr.  Hore  and  Dr.  Flood  have  done  much 
for  this  county  and  diocese  and  great  praise  is  due  them.      But  the 
Doctor  will  tell  you  that  he  published  his  history  of  this  diocese  simply 
to  put  on  record,  life  being  so  uncertain,  what  was  known  before  it  be 
lost.     It  would  serve  as  a  starting  point  for  further  investigation  by 
himself  and  by  others.     Dr.  Flood  has  discovered  much  since  1909, 
when  his  history  was  published,  and  I'm  sure  he'll  welcome  help  from 
every  worker  in  this  field  for  the  next  edition  of  his  work.  Societies 
like  this  exist  in  dioceses  where  excellent  histories  have  already  been 
published.       But  scholarship  is  so  wonderfully  advancing   that  new 
facts  are  being  brought  to  light  each  day.     This  corner  of  Ireland  is 
as  historical  as  any  other  ;  it  is  a  museum  ;  all  the  history  that  lies  buried 
in  place-names,  in  old  roads,  mounds,  ruins,  "  patterns,"  fairs,  fords, 
dress,  food,  transport,  agriculture,  etc.,  etc.     The  annual  general  meet- 
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ing  of  the  Society  would  not  only  warm  up  members  but  afford  an  op- 
portunity of  raising  questions  for  private  and  public  discussion.  The 
annual  meeting  will  receive  and  welcome  suggestions,  especially  such  as 
are  critical  and  constructive.  In  addition  to  providing  work  for  its 
best  and  instruction  for  its  young,  this  Society  may  awake  the  peasant 
who  dreams  all  day  in  his  field  beside  the  old  Abbey  or  the  fairy  rath. 
At  present,  with  weird  feelings,  he  looks  upon  certain  places  as  not  to  be 
ploughed  or  touched,  and  he  speculates  in  a  hazy  manner  as  to  what 
mystic  rites  or  deeds  of  darkness  must  have  been  done  there  rendering 
the  place  for  ever  sacro-sanct  or  accursed.  But  set  him  to  read,  to  listen 
to  a  lecture,  to  unfold  the  past  ;  let  him  see  that  once  a  local  king  or 
chief  lived,  mayhap,  in  the  splendour  of  purple  and  gold,  in  that  rath, 
and  his  interest,  understanding  and  imagination  are  stirred.  If  into 
his  hands  there  be  put  a  leaflet  by  some  scholar  with  the  necessary  know- 
ledge and  fire,  describing  how  king  and  bard  and  brehon  once  made  that 
grassy  mound  not  only  the  military  stronghold  of  all  round,  but  the 
Court  of  Justice  for  the  barony  and  the  social  centre,  and  immediately 
his  barony  gets  a  meaning  and  Ireland's  ancient  social  system  begins  to 
rise  before  him  and  to  interest  him.  He  will  then  go  and  walk  over  the 
old  battlefield  in  his  neighbourhood  where  men  contended.  He  will  be 
eager  to  find  out  what  was  at  stake  and  who  defended  the  right.  He 
feels  himself  getting  filled  with  the  desire  for  fact,  prejudice  dies  in  him, 
he  despises  ignorant  sunburstry,  and  becomes  a  higher  type  of  citizen. 
By  means  of  little  lectures,  leaflets  and  pictures  the  peasant  will  be  helped 
to  peer  through  the  broken  window  of  his  old  Abbey  and  to  see  again 
inside  the  saints  and  scholars  who  once  made  his  land  the  proudest  and 
most  famous  in  Europe.  That  grey  old  ruin  and  briar-grown  grave- 
yard, swelled  with  the  dust  of  saints,  will  become  by  the  new  knowledge 
as  dear  as  a  child  of  his  heart,  and  he  will  help  to  give  them  the  care  and 
reverence  they  deserve.  The  peasant's  life  can  thus  be  made  to 
take  on  a  new  colour  and  a  new  fulness.  He  will  gather  and  treasure  all 
he  can  and  tell  to  his  children.  Fireside  tales  will  become  of  higher 
value,  and  a  new  "  seanachie"  with  new  wonder-tales  will  grow  in  Erin. 
Instead  of  hanging  his  head  in  ignorant  shame,  as  some  would  have  him 
do,  he  will  be  able  tell  with  pride  of  how  and  when  Ireland's  ancient 
civilization  was  broken  down,  of  how  the  Abbey  walls  were  once  bathed 
in  blood  and  tears  and  its  children  sent  adrift,  and  how  Ireland's  rags 
and  enforced  ignorance  and  poverty  are  badges  of  honour  worn  from 
that  bitter,  bygone  day  when  Ireland  would  not  give  in  to  materialism 
and  brutality,  and  would  not  sell  Patrick  and  God  for  foreign  filth. 
Therefore,  I  propose  we  start  this  Society  and  do  a  little  to  make  men 
by  telling  again  the  story  that  lies  buried  in  rath  and  ruin  around  us 
(applause). 

Mr.  O'Byrne,  in  seconding,  said  he  endorsed  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  Father  Fitzhenry.  In  connection  with  the  schools,  with 
which  he  was  chiefly  concerned,  he  suggested  that  illustrated  text  books 
dealing  with  the  history  traditions  and  antiquities  of  the  diocese  be 
prepared  and  put  in  the  hands  of  the  children  ;  also  that  a  map  of  the 
of  the  county  be  prepared  marking  on  it  the  places  of  historical  interest 
with  probably  marginal  notes.     What  they  wanted  at  the  present  time 
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was  to  lift  up  their  country  and  make  it  more  highly  intellectual  than 
it  was  now.  Every  part  of  the  county  teemed  with  historical  interest, 
particularly  the  east  and  southern  portions. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  O'Byrne,  D.R.I.,  in  proposing  the  adoption  of 
rules,  constitution  and  conditions  of  membership,  said  the  Society's  aim 
was  not  only  to  collect  all  possible  information  about  Wexford's  past, 
but  to  make  such  available  for  all  classes  of  the  community — to  popularise 
history  and  awaken  interest  in  the  ruins,  raths,  holy  wells  and  historic 
remains  lying  around.  Hand-books  or  lectures  on  local  history  were 
badly  needed.  Ignorance  alone  explains  the  neglected  state  of  ancient 
graveyards,  and  its  vandalism  which  has  obliterated  historic  sites?  The 
people  were  not  to  blame  for  their  apathy  ;  they  were  the  victims  of  a 
foreign  system  of  education  which  not  only  paid  no  attention  to  Irish 
history,  but  polluted  the  fountain  of  religious  and  patriotic  inspiration. 

The  Rev.  W.  Hanton,  C.C. ;  Miss  K.  Browne,  and  Rev.  P.  Murphy, 
M.SS.,  having  also  addressed  the  meeting,  the  Constitution  and  Rules 
of  the  Society  were  adopted,  the  officers  and  council  elected,  and  the 
accompanying  list  of  members  accepted. 

Donations  of  books  for  the  Library,  and  historical  objects  for  the 
museum  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  Superior  of  the  House  of 
Missions.  Enniscorthy, 

Since  its  inception,  the  Society's  Managing  Committee  has  held 
meetings  to  draft  and  perfect  Rules  and  Constitutions,  to  apportion 
duties  to  its  officers,  and  to  lay  down  a  scheme  of  work.  As  all  this 
would  cover  too  much  space  in  this  number  of  "  The  Past,"  we  reserve 
details  for  the  next  number. 

For  the  present,  let  it  suffice  to  say  that  the  Bishop  is  Patron  of 
the  Society  ;  Canon  Dunne,  P.P.,  is  President  ;  Rev.  P.  Cummins  C.C, 
St.  Aidan's,  Enniscorthy,  is  Treasurer ;  Rev.  W.  F.  Hanton,  C.C, 
Bannow,  Hon.  Secretary ;  the  Library  and  Museum  are  under 
the  control  of  the  Rev,  P.  Murphy,  M.SS.,  Superior  of  the 
House  of  Missions,  Enniscorthy,  and  the  editing  of  "  The  Past"  has 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Fitzhenry,  P.P.,  Lady's 
Island.  * 

TERMS  FOR  MEMBERSHIP :  Life  Members,  £5  ;  Ordinary  Mem- 
bers, 10/-  per  year  ;  Associates,  5/-  per  year. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Society,  lectures  were  given  in  Ross  by 
Doctor  Corcoran,  S.  J.,  and  in  Wexford  by  Dr.  Grattan-Flood.  In  some 
future  number  we  hope  to  find  space  to  publish  these  Lectures. 

The  Society  held  its  first  excursion  to  Clonmines,  where  Rev.  T. 
O'Byrne,  D.R.I. ,  gave  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  place  and  its 
ruins  to  a  large,  attentive  and  delighted  audience. 

The  Society  has  to  regret  so  soon  the  death  of  two  of  its  first  Vice- 
presidents — Sir  George  Enington  and  Canon  Quigley. — R.I. P. 
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D.  LENNON,  Newtown  barry, 

SOLE  AGENT  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  i— 

3 1 N  D ERS— Johnston  "  Continental,"  lMt 
MILK  SEPARATOR— Sharpe's  Suction  Feed, 

TIM  amplest  and  Cleanest  on  the  Market 

PIERCE'S  Machinery,  Implements  &  Cycles. 
Rbd  Star  Binder  Twine 

A    CALL   WILL   OOMVINCB   OF   THE   VALUE    I  OFFER. 


WARY  J.  BOND, 

<&rocer,  !&aker,  ^?ca  and 
General  3ltercl)ant 

MARKET  SQUARE,  NEWTOWN  BARRY 

LAWLER  BROS., 

drapers,       miM/Di  nnv    Manure  ant> 
(Brocers,  BUWwlA/vI  geei>  flDercbants 

IRISH    TWEEDS    IN    GREAT  VARIETY. 

WINSTANLEY'S,    LEE,    AND  GOVERNEYS 


ALWAYS  IN  STOCK. 


JOHN   WH  ELAN'S, 

IRISH   STREET,  NEWTOWN  BARRY, 

.   .   .   FOR   .   .  . 

GROCERY,  HARDWARE,  FURNITURE, 
PAINTS,  OILS,  COLOURS,  DELPH, 
CHINA,  GLASS  AND  ENAMEL  "WARE. 

Timber  o-F  ail  classes  bought  and  sold. 

FUNERALS  SUPPLIED. 


JOSEPH  OTOOLE, 

family  $roeer,  Wea  and 
^Provision  Meredant,  ♦ 

Market  Square,  BUNCLODY. 

Choice  Confectionery, 

Excellent  2s>unc6eons, 
^Dinners,  Weas,  etc., 

n 

 AT  

RAILWAY  HOTEL, 

BNNISCORTHY. 

D.  JORDAN, 

General  <$rocer&  etc, 

(ESTABLISHED  1851) 

STILL  GOING  STRONG- 

Market  Square,  ENNISCORTHY. 


Choice  Household 


FLOUR 


win 


0 


Easy  to  SBafce. 

Makes  Jbovely  Jbigdt 
griddle  SBread. 


Manufactured  by 


S.  &  A.  G.  Davis, 

LIMITED, 

St.  John's  Roller  Mills, 

ENNISCORTHY. 


P  RVRMF  BYRNE'S  BREAD 
r.  D  I  rvlN Hi,  IS  THE  BEST. 

MARKET  SQUARE, 

ENNISCORTHY. 

THE  PRESENT. 

'  WE  BUY 
YOUR  EGGS,  BUTTER  AND  POULTRY, 

PAYING  HIGHEST  POSSIBLE 
MARKET  PRICES  

WE  CAN  SELL  YOU 
Teas,  Groceries,  Seeds  and  Manures. 

ANYTHING  YOU  REQUIRE  WE  CAN  SELL  YOU. 

GIVE  US  A  CALL,  WE  ARE  SURE  TO  PLEASE  YOU. 

JOHN  TARRANT  &  CO. 
ENNISCORTHY. 

Telephone  No.  26.  Telegrams: — ** Tarrant,  Enniscorthy/' 


McCORM ACK'S  Medical  Hall, 
WEXFORD. 

PRESCRIPTIONS  CAREFULLY  COMPOUNDED. 

PURE  DRUGS  AND  CHEMICALS. 
OCULISTS'  PRESCRIPTIONS  FILLED. 

Large  Assortment  of  Hair,  Shaving  and  Tooth  Brushes, 
and  Toilet  Requisites. 

McCORM  AC  K,  L.P.S.I. 


D.  E.  J.  LAWLER, 

FAMILY  GROCER,  BAKER 
&>  PROVISION  MERCHANT. 

Agent  for  all  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery, 
also  Red  Star  Binder  Twine. 

NEWTOWN  BARRY.  . 


WEXFORD 

Meat  Supply  &  Bacon  Factory,  Ltd. 

PBIME  BEEF,  MDTTON,  POBK,  BACON  AND  BAMS. 

Pork  and  Beef  Sausages,  Bpawn,  Wexford  Sausages,  Polonies, 
Pork  Pies,  Cooked  and  Pressed  Tongue,  Pure  Befined  Beef  Suet. 

Our  Goods  may  be  procured  from 
Leading  Provision  Merchants  in 
::    ::    all  parts  of  Ireland.     ::  :: 

'Phone  :  "  19,  Wexford."    Telegraphic  Address  :  '  Meat,  Wexford/ 


Patrick  T)oyle  &  Sons, 

TEA,  WINE  AND  SPIRIT  MERCHANT, 

75  &  76,  Main  Street,  GOREY. 

Motor  Cars  for  Hire.    Agents  for  Leading  Makes  of 
Motor  Bikes. 


DUBLIN 


THE 


WICKLOW  STREET, 


ol)e   situation  is  all   t^at  can  be 
desired  for  either  business  or  plea- 
sure, standing  in  the  main  shop- 
ping thoroughfare,  and  a  few 
minutes*  walk  from  West- 
land  3\ow,  ~3€inasbrida,e 
and  $reat  Northern 
3\ailwa?  Stations, 

Comfortably  Furnished  Throughout. 


THOMAS  MAHEJl, 

JXCanager. 


Tel.  Nos.,  1858  &  1859. 
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an  Historical  Fact  ss 


HISTORICAL 

 AND  

.A.  EEOOED 

Close  on   100  Years  Continuous  Trading: 

-AND- 


I  High-class  Groceries, 

Choicest  Provisions, 
Flour  &  Feeding  Stuffs, 

Seeds  and  Manures,  | 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 


An 

38 


§5 


3Z2illers'  ^Agents, 
(Brain  and  "produce  ^Exporters, 


Is  the  Hawlmark  of 
S3  Efficiency,   Honest  Trading  and  Commercial  | 


Enterprise. 


^  Represented  on  the  Leading  Markets  and  Exchanges,  our  advice  is  ^ 
&      First-Hand,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  all  our  Clients.  8^ 


5S 


W..8.  ARMSTRONG, 


S5 
S5 


LTD,! 


Templeshannon  and  Cathedral  St., 

ENNISCORTHY. 


'"V 


MAXIMS:! 


S3 
S3 


i 

wr-       UUUU  VJUUU5,  -*i  I 


One  3f  undred  ^ears  016, 

Good  Goods, 
HoneSl  Dealings, 
Value  for  Money 

i a-    ZA,n6  a  Clean  3\ecor&  !!!  -»j 
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S  'J  —  Si! 


S  Above  are  still  characteristic  of  the  Old  Firm.  S3 


S3 
5S 


S3 


—IN— 


Groceries,  provisions  or 
Feeding  Stuffs 


I  .  .   feeama  Stuffs   .  .  | 

§5  I    DEFY    COMPETITION.  ^ 

I 


i  Sj 

Established  1825— Still  Leading— 1920.  S3 

iKeter  wniieJ 


eter  White, 

ENNISCORTHY. 
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Fop  HIGH-CLASS  GROCERIES  &  PROVISIONS, 
::  ::  FLOUR  AP  MILL  STUFFS  ::  :: 

COME  T0  THOMAS  HAYES, 
0  &  7,  COURT  STREET,  ENNISCORTHY. 

PLAIN  AND  FANCY  BREAD  FRESH  DAILY. 


FOR  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

DRAPERY  GOODS 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  YOU 
CANNOT  DO  BETTER  THAN 
.   .   .      CALL  TO  US.  ... 

We  Specialise  in  IRISH-MADE  GOODS. 

Our  running  expenses  being  low,  we  are 
able  to  sell  much  cheaper  than  our  competitors. 

J.  DEMPSEY  &  CO., 

THE  CASH-BUYING  DRAPERS, 

16,  Market  Square,  ENNISCORTHY. 


PORTSMOUTH  ARMS 

::  HOTEL,  :: 

ENNISCORTHY. 

(ESTABLISHED  1796.) 

JOHN  BENNETT.  Proprietor. 


m:  Jj  dljnne, 

/  Auctioneer  and 
::  Valuer  :: 

/  ' 

Valuations  Made  and  Anetions  Undertaken  in  any  part  of 
/  1     the  Country. 

PROMPT  SETTLEMENTS. 

FERNS. 


FRANK  O'CONNOR  8  CO., 

MATCHLESS  BAKERY, 

54,  North  Main  Street,  WEXFORD. 

This  Firm  does  not  elaim  to  make  the 

Best  Bread  in  the  World— 

But  it  does  claim  there  is  no  better  in 
Ireland.  And  that  the  Bakery  is  the 
CLEANEST  AND  MOST  UP-TO-DATE  in 
the  wide  world  


9.  ■  -  pf 


asm® 


No  Connection  with  any  other  Firm  of  same  name  in  City.  5 
NOTE  ADDRESS —  JJ 

PATRICK  CAHILL,  OPTICIAN, 

1?  4^15,  WELLINGTON  QUAY,  DUBLIN.  . 

Kindly  caff,  n  Your  Order  is  rio^  completed,  and  oblige, 

PATRICK  C ah  ill, 

OPTICIAN  TO  THE  POPE, 

13    &   15,     WELLINGTON  QUAY. 


Walsh  ff  Corish, 


I 


AUCTIONEERS  &  TALMTORS. 


All  Business  Promptly  Attended  to. 


WEXFORD  &  TAGHMON. 


COFFEY'S  GREAT  BARGAIN  DEPOT, 

OPPOSITE  THE  MONUMENT,  ENNISCORTHY. 

ALWAYS  ON  SALE— 

MEN'S  SUITS  AND  BOOTS  ;  also  WATCHES  of  the 
World's  best  makers,  at  halt  their  original  cost  price. 


OOPP 


THE  RELIABLE  CLOTHIER  AND 
9    ::        BOOT   WAREHOUSEMAN,  :: 


°£5SW  ENNISCORTHY. 


JOHN  O'CONNOR  S  CO.,  GOREY. 

Wc  Import  our  TEAS  direct  from  the  LONDON  MARKET. 
Our  Special  Blend  of  Tea  at  2/6  per  lb.  cannot  be  excelled 
at  the  price.  Our  Extra  Special  Blend  of  Tea  at  2/8  per  lb. 
defies  competition.  Our  Luxurious  Tea  at  3/-  per  lb. 
 —is  perfection  

The  Quality  of  every  article  sold  at  our  Establishment  is  the 
First  consideration.  The  Second  the  lowest  remunerative 
price.  Upon  these  two  important  points  to  the  consumer  we 
>f\  rest  our  claim  to  their  extended  patronage  and  support.  We  * 
invite  comparison  and  trial,  assured  that  the  result  will  be 
 :  satisfactory  

Importers,  Seed  and  Hardware  Merchants. 
JOHN    O'CONNOR  &  CO., 

Wholesale  and  Family  Grocers. 

82,  Main  Street  and  James  Street,  GOREY. 


fsdis  space  is  reserved 
for  Messrs.  Jodn  5Bo1ger 
§  (Bo.,    Jbtd.,  3erns. 


TOBACCOS 


CIGARETTES 


FANCY  GOODS. 


Established,  1867. 

PETER  REDMOND  &  CO.,  KOBET, 

Select 

(Brocers, 
Jronmongers, 

ani> 

Seeb  /Ifcercbants, 

Large  Stocks. 
Lowest  Prices. 


Seosaim  ©  Stoncub, 

8  ax\  p^iorh  Swo,  1T11S  COftUAIT), 

An  eAttttAt)  is  ve^rm  is  SAome, 

I  At)  ARC  ATI     t)6UtllA  ATHISO. 


G.  J.  LANCASTER, 

NEWTOWN  BARRY, 

family  grocer  dr  Provision  Meredant, 


OUR   CUSTOMERS   ARE  PLEASED. 


(Tonvent  of  tt)e  ~3Faitt)ful  Companions  of 

3<tsus. 

NEWTOWNBARRY,  CO.  WEXFORD. 

Pupils  are  prepared  for  the  Examinations  of  the 
Intermediate  Board  and  Technical  Department, 
and  for  Examinations  in  Music.       ::     ::  :: 

For  Terms  apply  to  REV.  MOTHER. 


Newtoranfiarrg  Auctioneering  Go.,  Ltd., 

N  E  WTO  WN  BARRY. 

VALUATIONS  RECEIVE  PROMPT  .... 

.     .     .     .     AND  CAREFUL  ATTENTION. 

JOSEPH  P.  REDMOND,  Auctioneer  &  Secretary. 


j 


MrM   A  M     _,R1SH  STREET- 
.  IN ULAIN,  NEWTOWNBARRY 

VICTUALLER, 

General  Grocer,  Tea  ancf 
Provision  MercKant. 


Telegrams  :— "  BOLGER,  ENNISCORTHY."  Telephone  No.  22. 

J.  BOLGER  &  CO., 

^Drapers,  Outfitters,  and 
. .    Mouse  yurnisders.    . . 

BUBBEBBY'S  UBBITOB  and  WEATHEEPB80F  GABMENTS. 
Zambrene  Waterproof  and  Motor  Coats. 

EXPERT  TAILORING  FOR 
LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN. 

GOLF,  SHOOTING,    AND  HUNTING  BOOTS. 

HIBERNIAN  HOUSE. 

4  to  8,  George's  Street,  ENNISCORTHY. 
IRISHMEN  AND  WOMEN 

be  consistent,  and  ride  only  Bikes  of 

IRISH  MANUFACTURE. 

THE  LUCANIA 

THE  ONLY  BIKE  WITH  THE 

Iz*islx  Trade  Mark, 

CAN  BE  HAD  FROM 

^^JjrjpY     THE  CYCLE  MAN 
TOP  OF  SLANEY  STREET, 


THE    POPULAR    DUBLIN    HOUSE  I 

Henry  Street  Warehouse  Co.,  Ltd., 

DRAPERS  AND  HOUSE 
:-:     FURNISHERS  :-: 


ALL  GOODS  SOLD  UNDER  OUR  GUARANTEE  OF  SATISFACTION 

::      ::      ::      ::      OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK.      ::      ::      ::  :: 


Window  Glass,  Wall  Papers 

Oils  and  Colours 

Electric,  Gas  and  Water  Fittings 
Builders'  Ironmongery 

House  Furnishing  Ironmongery 

Ranges  and  Chimney  Pieces 

Carpets,  Rugs,  Linoleums. 


DOCKRELLu 


mi  ted 


DUBLIN 


ALTAR  CANDLES 

75%,  65%,  and  25%  OF  BEESWAX, 
BLEACHED  AT  OUR   OWN  WORKS. 

LALOR,  LTD.,  * ''VSSSTZ 

::    IRISH  TRADE  MARK  NO.  0411. 
Telephone  No.  1020.  Telegrams:  "Beeswax,  Dublin." 


1 


Late  ROCHE'SK" 

CORRECT  AND  UP-TO-DATE  STYLES  IN 

Millinery,  Costumes,  General  Mantles, 

SUITINGS.  DRAPERY. 

PATRICK  BOURKE,  ENNISCORTHY, 

'  *  CARRICK-ON.SUIR  AND  NENAGH 
THE  QUALITY,  WORKMANSHIP  AND  FINSH  OF  THE 

..  FURNITURE  .. 

WE  MANUFACTURE  IN 

OAK,  WALNUT  &  MAHOGANY 

will  please  you  better  than  imported  Goods,  as  tfaey  are 
Superior  in  every  detail,  and  Sold  at  more  Reasonable  Prices, 

.    .    .    INSPECT  OUR  STOCK   AND   .    .  7 

SUPPORT   HOME  INDUSTRY 

BY    PLACING    YOUR  ORDERS   WITH  US 

Furniture  made  to  your  order.    Any  Selected  Design. 

J.  DONOHOE,  Ltd., 

Railway  Furniture  Stores,  ENNISCORTHY. 

FOLEY'S 

Wine  &  Provision  Merchants, 

CROSSABEG,  ::  WEXFORD, 

TELEPHONE  No.  3. 


■ 


Irish  Manufacture 

• 

Church  Woodwork 

Stations  of  the  Cross 

Altars 

Confessionals. 

1 

Pulpits. 

• 

rish  Trademark,  0511 

i 

C.  BULL, Ltd. 

21 

Suffolk    Street,  Dublin. 

THOUSANDS  OF 
CYCLISTS 


Have  tested  and  approved  of  PIERCE  MODELS  for 
Season  1920.  There  is  not  a  complaint  or  expression 
of  dissatisfaction. .  This  means  we  can  also  satisfy 
you.  Why  not  join  the  scores  of  New  Patrons  who 
daily  caU.  for 


If  you  think  PI ERCE  ■  CYCLES  are  not  the  best 
value,  you  have  not  seen  our 

Send  Post  Card  for  'Catalogue  and  Name  of  nearest 
Agent  to      ,  ;  -  r' 

P     'R^  d>  E 


CYCLE  FACTORY. 

WEXFORD.  Ireland. 


CKMAN  |±| 
DERY  INC.  |§| 

DEC  97 

Ib^ie^iriVrANCHESTER 
INDIANA  46962 


